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PREFACE 


Tue Greek text in this volume is based on the 


recension of Schanz: a certain number..of emenda- 
tions by other scholars have been adopted, and 
these are noted as they occur. 

The special introductions are intended merely to 
prepare the reader for the general character and 
purpose of each dialogue. 

W. R. M. Lams. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Prato was born in 427 s.c. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, and his early bent seems to have been 
towards poetry. But his intelligence was too pro- 
gressive to rest in the agnostic position on which 
the sophistic culture was based. A century before, 
Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, 
because the objects of sense are continually changing ; 
yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a 
theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by 
developing some hints let fall by its oracular author 
about the truth contained in names. From this 
influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, 
whose character and gifts have left a singular impress 
on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost 


wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of 
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his master’s thought ; since, fortunately for us, the 
pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but 
brought his artistic genius into play, and composed 
the memorials of philosophic talk which we know 
as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and 
Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew 
similar sketches of his teaching: the suggestion 
came from the “ mimes ” of the Syracusan Sophron, 
—realistic studies of conversation between ordinary 
types of character. As Plato became more engrossed 
in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse 
was strengthened by the desire of recording each 
definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion 
and advance. 

When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anax- 
agoras,—that the cause of everything is “mind.” 
This was more promising : but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy ; this “ mind ” showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,” “ good,” 
‘ large,”’ and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 
and then employing these propositions, if they 
x 
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appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognized theory of “ ideas ” or “ forms,” 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated 
when we say “ this man is good,” and which postu- 
lates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects 
of sense. His “ hypothetical” method, familiar to 
_ mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
in the Republic. 

The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 
scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master’s death 
(399 B.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the “satyr.” But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
varied according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 B.c.) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they félt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight - 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent elo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 
he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, 
such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charmides, 
Laches and Lysis, show the manner in which he 
performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially 
those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing 
themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, 
the law of definite individual knowledge, above all 
reason of state or tie of party; and it is not sur- 
prising that his city, in the effort of recovering her 
political strength, decided to hush such an in- 
convenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, 
but he continued his work undeterred. 

Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have 
professed no positive doctrine, there were one or 
two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, 
he said, is knowledge; for each man’s good is his 
happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs 
must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge 
is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it 
awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a system- 
atic course of question and answer. He also be- 
lieved his mission to be divinely ordained, and 
asserted that his own actions were guided at times 
’ by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was 
capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in 
rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and 
once for as long as twenty-four hours. 

It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive 
theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance 
xii 
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in 
a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and 
mystical suggestions must have led his favourite 
pupils a good way towards a new system of meta- 
physics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped 
their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique 
' affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that 
_ happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings 
with the material world, and that the mind has 
_ prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic 
5 life. *: 

After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent 
some twelve years in study and travel. For the 
first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, 
where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was 
_ forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have 
_ composed some of the six Dialogues already men- 
_ tioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. 
Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, 
in order to present the Socratic method in bolder 
conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the 
Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These 
works show a much greater command of dramatic 
and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The 
last of them may well be later than 387, the year in 
which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better 
the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to 
Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the 
Academy ; where the memory of his master was to 
be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the 
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new 
generation. The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s 
talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training 
was like we see in the Republic, where true political 
wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic,and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 

The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that 
knowledge of right is latent in our minds : dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable “ forms” as existing in a world of 
their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began to 
know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the 
Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the 
conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 
Xiv 
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest 
powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of 
death. 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the 
Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics. We read 
now of a “ form” of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than in- 
justice, but the meaning and aim of everything. 
In order that man may be fully understood, we are 
to view him “ writ large ” in the organization of an 
ideal state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo- 
sopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for 
dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme 
truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. 
As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to 
point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations 
of the “forms ”’ to which his study of particular 
things has led him. 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s 
teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought which require co-ordination. The. 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forms are 
viewed in the light of the necessities of thought : 
knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice 
which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti- 
xvi 
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eulars in their rightly distinguished and connected 
classes. 

Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the 
link between the one and the many? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond 
Socratie teaching is indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of 
a lecture. We observe an attention to physical 
science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, 
and the comparative study of being and not-being. 
The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
Perhaps we should see in the absolute “ mean” 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correct division and classifica- 
tion required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becoming more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. 

The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces 
enough material for complete systems of logic and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and 
a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, 
however, have come down to,us in a much less 
perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the 
end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content 
with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may 
be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to 
view numbers as the real principles of things ; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out: but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, which few men 
have earned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments: to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 


W.R. M. Lams. 





[Nore.— Each of the Dialogues is a self-contained whole. 
The order in which they have been mentioned in this Introduc- 
tion is that which agrees best in the main with modern views 
of Plato’s mental progress, though the succession in some 
instances is uncertain. | 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LACHES 


Tuts dialogue is so simple and clear that it requires 
but little preparatory comment, and indeed is in 
itself an excellent introduction to the Socratic 
method of probing the primary difficulties of any 
moral question. Two eminent generals, Nicias and 
Laches, are consulted by two old men, Lysimachus 
and Melesias, who, though their own fathers were 
Aristeides the Just and the elder Thucydides, are at 
a loss to know what is the best education for their 
sons. The four friends have just witnessed an ex- 
hibition of fighting in armour, and the immediate 
question is whether the boys ought to learn this 
new accomplishment. Socrates, now about fifty years 
old, is invited to join in the discussion; and after 
modestly disclaiming, in his usual manner, any 
- knowledge of the subject, he turns the talk into an 
investigation of the nature of courage (190). Hence- 
forward the argument is between Nicias, Laches, and 
Socrates: it soon passes from military to moral 
courage (192); and Nicias, working from a defini- 
tion which he has previously heard from Socrates, 
suggests that courage is knowledge of what is to be 
dreaded (194). But this excludes animals and. chil- 
dren, and Socrates points out that what is required 


! The aristocratic opponent of Pericles: see Meno 94¢ 
(note). 
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is a knowledge of good and evil alike in the past, the 
present, and the future,—in fact, an equivalent of all 
the moral virtues together (199). Thus they find 
themselves as far as ever from knowing what courage 
may be, and there is nothing for it but to go to school 
themselves with the boys. 

The supposed time of the conversation is about 
420 B.c., and-Plato’s main purpose in composing the 
piece seems to have been to show Socrates’ manner 
of dealing with distinguished men who are older 
than himself, and who soon recognize in him an 
intellectual acuteness at least equal to the steadfast 
courage that has already won the admiration of 
Laches. The characters of the two generals are 
lightly but firmly drawn : Nicias is interested in the 
military possibilities of the new mode of fighting, 
and wishes to have some reasoned discussion upon 
it; Laches is less intelligent, and bluntly dismisses 
it as a fashion evidently rejected by the Lacedae- 
monians. His gradual conversion from this state of 
impatient prejudice to a more philosophic attitude 
is admirably presented. On the artistic side we 
may also notice the charming dramatic touches by 
which Lysimachus’s recognition of Socrates as a friend 
of his family is contrived (180-1); the humorous 
story told by Laches of the sad plight of Stesilaus 
in anaval engagement (183-4) ; and Nicias’s friendly 
sketch of Socrates’ artful way of conducting an 
argument (187-8). Philosophically, the result of 
the discussion appears to be nil; but the emphasis 
throughout is rather on the process of the Socratic 
“ midwifery ”’ or assistance in bringing correct notions 
to birth. In particular we should observe the care 
bestowed on evolving the general notion of a quality, 
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as distinct from its various concrete instances (191-2), 
and the insistence on the universality of knowledge, 
which must somehow embrace all the virtues, and 


_ ean suffer no limitation in point of time. The way 


is thus prepared for the doctrine of the permanence 
and invariability of the true objects of knowledge. 


St. II 
p. 178 
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[H TIEPI ANAPEIAS’ MAIEYTIKOS] 


TA TOT ATAAOTOYT ITPOSOIA 


ATSIMAXO3, MEAHSIAS, NIKIAS, AAXH2, MAIAES 
AYTZIMAXOY KAI MEAHSIOYT, SQKPATHS 


Ar. TeOéac8e prev tov avOpa paxdpevov ev orrAots, 
® Nixia re Kat Adxns: od 8° &vexa tds exedcev- 
capev avvOedcacba éya te Kat MedAnaias de, 

, ~ ~ 
TOTE [Lev OUK trope, vov 8 épotpev. yovpucba 
yap XpAvae m™pos ye opas mrappnovalertau. eiot 
yap TWes ot TOV TOLOUTwY Karayeh@ot, Kal édv Tis 
adrois cvpBovAevontat, odKk dv elmovev & voovdow, 
> ~ 
adda oroxalouevor tod aupBovAevopevov aAdAa 
A€yovat mapa tiv adtadv Sd€av: buds S€ pets 
Hynodpevor Kai tkavods ywOva Kal yvovras amA@s 
dv eimeiv & Soxet duty, otrw mrapeAdBouev emi 

A An) ‘ e ‘rr > ~ 0 
Thv ovpBovdAnv mept dmv péAAowev avaxowodcba. 
€atw ovv Tobdto, wept ob} mada. Tooatra mpoot- 
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LACHES 
[or ON COURAGE: “ ossterric”} 


CHARACTERS 


Lysmracuus, Mevestas, Nicras, Lacnes, Sons oF 
Lysmracuus AND Metestas, SocRATES 


tys. You have seen the performance of the man 
fighting in armour, Nicias and Laches ; but my friend 
Melesias and I did not tell you at the time our reason 
for requesting you to come and see it with us. How- 
ever, we will tell you now; for we think we should 
speak our minds freely to friends like you. Some 
people, of course, pour ridicule on such appeals, and 
when consulted for their advice will not say what 
they think, but something different, making the 
inquirer’s wishes their aim, and speaking against 
their own judgement. But you, we consider, not 
merely have the necessary discernment but will give 
us the benefit of it in telling us just what is in your 
minds ; and hence we have enlisted your counsel 
~ on the question which we are about to lay before 
you. Now the matter about which I have made all 
this long preamble is this : we have two sons here, 
my friend that one, called Thucydides after his 
grandfather, and I this one; he also is named in 
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matpos* “Apioteidynv yap adrov Kadoduev. Hytv 
obv tovtwy dddoKxrar emyreAnOivar ws oldv re 
pdAvota, Kal put) moufoat Omep of moAAol, eed?) 
peipdkia yéyovev, aveivac adtods 6 te BovdAovrat 
movetv, GAA viv 817) Kal dpyecOar adta@v emme- 
Aetobat Kal’ doov ofol 7 eopev: €iddtes obv Kal 
bpiv vieis dvtas Hynoducla pepweAnkevar rept 
avT@v, eimep Ticiv ddAois, mas av Oeparevbevtes 
yevowTo apotou: ef § dpa moAAdKis pu1) Tpoo- 
ECXHKATE TOV voov TH ToLovTwW, DropvHoovTEs OTL 
od xp) adtod dpedeiv, Kal mapaxadodytes buds 
emi TO emipeAcdy twa momoacba Tav viewr 
kowy pel?” Hudv. 

“Obev Sé tiv rat? eogev, & Nixia te Kat 
Adxyns, xp) akotoa, Kdv % odAiyw paxporepa. 
avociTrobpmev yap 51) ey te Kal MedAnotas ode, 
Kal hyuty Ta peypdKia Tapacite?. OmEp ovV Kal 
apxdpuevos elrov tod Adyou, mappynoracdpe0a pos 
buds. udv yap éxdrepos tepi Tod éavtod maTpos 
moAAda Kal KaAdd épya exer Aéyew mpos Tors veavi- 
oxous, Kal doa ev moAdum@ eipydoavto Kai doa ev 
eipyjvn, Swovxobyres Ta TE TOV OUppdywY Kal TA 
Thode THs ToAcws' Tuerepa 8 adrav epya ovd- 
érepos exer Adyew. Tatra 57 tbracyvvoueld Te 
Tovode Kal aitidpeba trols matépas judy, ott 
Has pev elwv Tpvdav, errevdr) weupaKia eyevoucba, 
7a S€ rév GAAwy mpdypata Eempatrov: Kat Totade 
Tots veavioxots adra Tatra évdeikvdpcba, A€yovTes 
Ort, ef pev apeAjoovow éavT@v Kai 2) TelcovTas 
Hpiv, axAcets yevjoovrat, ef 8 ézyseAjoovrat, 
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_ the same way, after my father; we call him Aristeides. 


Well, we have resolved to give them our most con- 
stant care, and not—as most fathers do when their 
boys begin to be young men }—let them run loose as 
their fancy leads them, but begin forthwith taking 
every possible care of them. Now, knowing that 
you too have sons, we thought that you above all 
men must have concerned yourselves with the ques- 
tion of the kind of upbringing that would make the 
best of them; and if by any chance you have not 
given your attention to the subject, we would re- 
mind’ you that it ought not to be neglected, and we 
invite te to join us in arranging some way of taking 
care of our sons. 

How we formed this resolve, Nicias and Laches, 
is worth hearing, even though the story be some- 
what long. My friend Melesias and I take our meals 
together, and our boys share our table. Now, as I 
said at the beginning of my remarks, we are going 
to speak quite freely to you. Each of us has many 
noble deeds of his own father to relate to these 
young fellows—their numerous achievements both 
in war and in peace, when they were managing the © 
affairs either of the allies or of this city ; but neither 
of us has any deeds of his own to tell. We cannot - 
help feeling ashamed that our boys should observe 
this, and we blame our fathers for leaving us to 
indulge ourselves when we began to be young men, 
while they looked after other folks’ affairs; and we 
point the moral of it all to these young people, 
telling them that if they are careless of themselves 
and will not take our advice they will win no reputa- 
tion, but if they take due pains they may very likely 


2 uepdxioy is applied to youths from 15 to 21. 
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| Pe Pe! ~ > , »” , a 
Tax’ av Tv ovoudtwv ako yévowTo a exovow. 
A a 
odrou pev odv daci reiceobar: apets Sé 51) TodTo 
okorTrodpev, Ti av obtot pwabdvres 7} emiTndedoarTes 
OTL aptoTo. yevowTo. elonyjoato oby Tis Hiv 
\ ~ A , @ A ” ~ / a“ 
E Kat Todro To wdbnua, ore Kaddv etn TH vew pabeiv 
> a / ~ ~ 
ev Ordos pdxecbar: Kal emjver Todrov dv viv — 
a 20 /, 0 > 8 , a > > £y. 
duets Oedoacbe emideixvdpevov, Kat éxédeve 
6 4 0 : ” \ ~ > , > aw. 
edoacba. Eedoke 81) xpivar abrovs tre €Abeiv 
> \ , > ‘ oe < ~ ~ a A 
emt Béav Tavdpos Kai buds cvprapadaBety dua ev 
ovvleatds, dua dé avpBovAous te Kai Kowwvots, 
3A 7 ‘ ~ ~ e7 > , 
eav BovdAnobe, mepi tis Tadv vidwy émipedeias. 
a> > ‘ “a > / c «a > 7 
180 tadr’ €or a eBovdducba tyiv avaxowdcacba. 
70n odv vueTepov pépos ovpPovdrevew Kal mepl 
tovtov Tod pabyuaros, elite Soke? yphvar pavOa- 
‘\ ~ 
vew €lTe yj, Kal mepl TOY GAAwy, el Te ExeTE 
> / / / > A ” > , 4 
éerawéoo pdbyua véw avdpi 7 éemitHidevpa, Kat 
Tept THS Kowwvias A€éyew Srroiov TL ToOLiGETE. 
> 
ni. "Eyw péev, & Avoipaye Kai MedAnoia, én- 
awa te tu@v THv Sudvoiay Kal Kowwvetv ETowmos, 
\ A / / 
olwar dé Kat Adynra rovee. 
Baa. ’AAnO4 yap ola, d Nixia. ds 6 ye eAeyev 
6 Avoipayos adptt epi Tod Tmatpos Tod avTod Te 
~ a ~ ‘ 
Kal tod MeAnoiov, mavu por Soxel ed cipfobar Kal 
= Ld A 
eis exeivous Kai eis Huds Kal eis dmavrTas daot Ta 
TOV TOAEwY TpaTToVaL, OTL adTois ayeddv TL TADTA 
“a ‘ 
ovpBaiver, & odTos Adyer, Kal wept matdas Kal TeEpt 
Tada, Ta ida dAvywpeiobai Te Kai ayeAds dva- 
~ a , 
TiecOa. + tadra pev ody Kadds Héyeis, & Avoi- 
C i 8’ ¢ ~ A 5A aA an 
faye’ Ott Huds wev avuBotrAovs mapaxadeis 
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? 

come to be worthy of the names they bear. Now 

they, for their part, say they will do as we bid ; so 

we are now considering what lessons or pursuits will 
lead them to the highest attainable excellence. 

_ Someone directed us to this particular accomplish- 

_ ment of fighting in armour, as being an admirable 

_one for a young man to learn; and he praised that 

man whose performance you were just watching, 

_ and then urged us to go and see him. So we decided 

_ that it would be well to go and see the man our- 
selves, and to take you along with us not merely as 

_ companions at the show, but also as counsellors and 

_ co-partners, if you will be so good, in the matter of 

_ looking after our sons. That is the question which 

_ we wanted to discuss with you. And we look to you 

_ now, on your part, to give us your advice, first as 

_ to whether you think this accomplishment should be 

_ learnt or not, and then as to any other such art or 

_ pursuit that you can recommend for a young man ; 
and also, how you feel inclined as regards our 

’ partnership. 

_ nic. For myself, Lysimachus and Melesias, I highly 

_ approve of your purpose, and am ready to lend a 

. ponds and I may say the same, I think, for Laches 

_here. 

_ acu. Yes, you think truly, Nicias. For that re- 
mark which Lysimachus made just now about his 
father and the father of Melesias was very apposite, 
in my opinion, not only to them but to us and to 
all who deal with public affairs : it is practically the 
rule with them, as he says, to treat their private 

concerns, whether connected with children or any- 

_ thing else, in a slighting, careless spirit. You are 

‘quite right in saying that, Lysimachus ;_but to invite 
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ent tiv tav veaviokwy Tradelav, Lwxpdrn Se 
7ovde od mrapaxareis, Oavpdlw, mpa@rov pev ovTa 
Synpornv, erecta evradba del tas SiarpiBas mrovod- 
pevov, Sov Ti ear. TOV ToLwovTwY wv od Cyreis 
mept.rovs veous 7) udOnua 7 emirndevpa Kadov. 

avr. [lds Aéyets, & Adyns; Lwxpdrns yap dd 
Twos TOV ToLoOvTwWY emipeAcLay TETOInTAL; 

aa. Idvu pev obv, & Avoipaye. 

ni. Todro pév cor Kav eyd Exo eimetvy od 
yetpov Adynros: Kal yap adr@ por evayxos 
avdpa mpovfevnoe TH viet SiddoKadov povorcijs, 
"AyaboxAéovs pabyrivy Aduwva, avdpdv xapte- 
aTatov ob} p.dvov tiv povoixny, dAAa Kal Tada 
émécov BovAa déov ovvdvatpiBew tTyAtKovTows 
veaviokots. 

av. Obra, & LXeé«parés te kal Nexia «al 
Adyns, of Aiko éyd ert yuyv@oKopev Tos 
vewtépous, ate Kat olklay Ta TOAAA SvarpiBovres 
i706 Tis HAucias: GAN’ et Te Kal od, & mat Lwdpo- 
vickov, exes THde TH oavTod Syudtn ayabov 
ovpBovrebcar, xpi) cvpBovdredew. dixaros 8° ef 


Kal yap matpicos Hiv pidos Tvyxdvers avr det 


yap ey Kal 6 ods marhp éraipw te Kal dilw 
huev, Kal mpdrepov exetvos ereAc¥rnoe, mpl Tt 
uot SvevexOfqvar.  mrepipeper Sé Tis we Kal pv nn 
dpr. Tavs Aeydvrwv: Ta yap peipaKia Tad mpos 
GAAjAovs olkor Siadeyduevor Sapa emipemvynvrat 
Xwxpdrovs Kal ofddpa emawodow: od pevTot 
mamote abrods avnpwrnoa, et Tov Lwdpovioxov 
Aéyouev. GA’, B maides, Adyere por, 05° €ore 
Lwxpdrns, wept od éExdaorore peuvynode; 

mars. IIdvu pev odv, & marep, ovTos. 
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us to be your advisers for the education of your 
boys, and not to invite Socrates here, is to me very 
strange, when, to begin with, he is of your district, 
and then he is always spending his time wherever 
there is any such excellent study or pursuit for young 
men as you are seeking. 

Lys. How do you mean, Laches? Has Socrates 
here given his attention to anything of this sort ? 

LacH. To be sure he has, Lysimachus. 

nic. I too might perhaps be in as good a position 
as Laches to inform you about that; for quite re- 
cently he introduced to myself a music-teacher for 
my son—Damon, pupil of Agathocles, who is not 
only the most exquisitely skilled of musicians, but 
in every other way as profitable a companion as you 
could wish for young men of that age. 

tys. It is not possible, Socrates, Nicias, and Laches, 
for men of my years to continue to know our juniors, 
because old age makes us spend most of our time 
at home ; but if you, son of Sophroniscus, have any 
good advice for our friend, who belongs to your own 
district, you ought to let him have it. And it is only 
right that you should: for you happen to be our 
friend through your father ; he and I were constant 
companions and friends, and he died without ever 
haying a single difference with me. And a certain 
recollection comes back to me on hearing what has 
just been said: for these boys, in talking with each 
other at home, frequently mention Socrates in terms 
of high praise ; but I have never asked them whether 
they meant the son of Sophroniscus. Now tell me, 
my boys, is this the Socrates whose name you have 
mentioned so often ? 

son. To be sure, father, it is he. 
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ar. Ed ye vi tiv “Hpav, & Ua@xpares, Sri 
6p0ots Tov marépa, dipuorov dvdpav ovTa, Kal 
dMus Kat 5) Kat Ort oiketa Ta TE OA Hiv drdper 
Kat ool Ta mperepa.. 

AA. Kai pay, @ Avoipaye, bs pn) adieod ye Tavdpos" 
os eya) Kat arAobi. ye avrov ecacdpnv od povov 
Tov marépa. aAAa Kat TI marpida. opbotvra: ev 
yap TH amo AnAtov pry per €woo ovvavexaspet, 
Kaye cou Aéyen Ort et ot aAXou 70cdov Towobroe 
elvat, 6p07) av judy % modus tv Kal ovK av Emece 

/ ~ ~ 
TOTE TOLWODTOY mMTApA. 

Ar. °Q. XLawxpares, odtos pevror 6 Emawos ore 
Kadds, dv od viv érawh tm’ avdpav a€iwv moreve- 
ofa Kat eis Tatra eis & odTOL emawodow. 
obv toft ote eyw tatra axovwy xaipw dtu evdo- 
Kiyets, Kal od dé Hyod pe ev Tois y edvovoTardv 
cou elvar. xphv ev odv Kal mpdtepov ye pourav 
adTov Tap” Tas al oixelous hyctobat, womrep TO 
Sixcawov" vov 8 obdv amo Thode THS TpEpas, emret67) 
dveyvapioapev aAAjjAovs, pe) dMus qotet, aa 
ovviobi Te Kai yrwopile Kal Nuds Kal Tovade Tovs 
vEWTEpOUS, Omws ay Siaowdlnre Kad dpets Ty 
TpeTepav piriav. TAOTO pev ov Kal od Troungets 
kal 7peis ge Kal adbus drropyjcopev mept de dv 

pape Ti pare; Ti doxet; 70 pana Tois 
pretpakiows emitydevov elvar 7 ov, TO pabeiv ev 
omrAous pdxeobar ; 

20. "Aa Kal ToUTwY mépt, & Avoipaye, eywye 
meipdoopat ovpPovrevew av te Stvwpuat, Kal ad 





1 On the coast just north of Attica, where the Athenians 
were severely defeated by the Boeotians in 424 B.c. 
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tvs. On my soul, Socrates, it is good to know that 
you keep up your father’s name, which was a most 
honourable one, both on general grounds and par- 
ticularly because of the intimate relation in which 
you and we shall equally feel ourselves to be. 

tacH. Indeed, Lysimachus, he is a person you 
must not lose hold of; for I have observed him 
elsewhere too keeping up not merely his father’s but 
his country’s name. He accompanied me in the 
retreat from Delium,' and I assure you that if the 
rest had chosen to be like him, our city would be 
holding up her head and would not then have had 
such a terrible fall. 

Lys. Socrates, this is indeed splendid praise which 
you are now receiving from men whose word is of 
_ great weight, and for such conduct as wins their 

praise. So let me tell you that I rejoice to hear 
_ this and to know you have such a good reputa- 


_ tion; and you in return must count me as one of 








_ your warmest well-wishers. You ought indeed, on 
_ your own part, to have visited us before, and treated 
_ us on intimate terms, as you have aright to do: now, 
however, that we have discovered each other, from 
to-day onwards you must make a point of sharing 
our thoughts and getting to know us and our young 
people also, that you and they may in your turn 
preserve the friendship of our houses. That, how- 
ever, you will do yourself, and we will remind you 
of it another time: but what do you say of the 
_ matter on which we began to speak? What is your 
view? Is the accomplishment of fighting in armour 
a suitable one for our boys to learn or not? 

soc. On that matter, Lysimachus, I will do my 
best to advise you, so far as I can, and also to do all 
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a ~ /, a 
& mpoxaAj mdvra moveiv. Sucatdrarov pévror pot 
a > ~ 
Soke? elvar, cue vewrepov dvra ravde Kal drew- 
i4 
potepov tovTwv aKovew mporepov ti Aéyovat Kal 
a] / > > ~ A > + < A A 
pavlavew map abra@v- éav 8’ éxyw tt dAXo mapa Ta 
€ \ 4 /, fe w / ‘ 
bo TovTwv Aeyoueva, TOT On SiddoKew Kal 
Mi] ‘ \ A tf > > > / 
meiVew Kat oe Kal tovrovs. GAA, ® Nixia, 
ti od A€yer mOTEpos Kudv; 
> / lal 
ni. ’AM’ oddev Kwddver, & Le«pares. Boxe? 
yap Kal €u0t TobTo TO wdOnwa Tots véows déAywov 
vas éeriotacd. Maxh i yap 76 pt) GAAOO 
elvas émioracba moAAaxfh. Kal yap TO ux) GAAoO 
/ > \ ~ e / A A 
SiarpiPew ev obs 87 didodow ot véou tas SiarpiBas 
mrovetabat, Grav axoAnv dywow, adv & tovrTw, 
> Ww a ‘ A ~ , ” > / 
ed €xet, bev Kal TO Hua BéAriov toyew avayKn 
~ > 
oisevds yap t&v. yupvaciwv davddrepov odd 
/ > 
eAdtTw movov €éxei7-Kal dua mpoonKer padvor 
2 , a / \ ‘ Fete WPS. a Pi 
eAevdepy tobrd Te TO yopvdovoy Kal 1) lrmuKy;” 
od yap ayavos abAnrai éopev Kai ev ofs piv 6 
c > 
ayav mpoKerrar, pdovor odtor yupvalovrar ot ev 
aA > 7, 
ToUTols Tos mept Tov moAcuov opydvois yupva- 
, a \ / 
Copevor. Emerta dvijcer pev TL TOOTO TO paOynwa 
lol ~ , / 4 
Kal ev TH waxn adrh, ray ev taker dén paxeoOar 
~ / / > lol 
peta ToAA@v ddAwy: péyrorov pevTor avToo 
»” a ~ € / ‘ fs) PY , 
ddedros, Stav AVOGow ai trd€ers Kal dn TL Sey 
> 
fLovov mpos jovov 7 SiudKovTa auvvopevey TWVL E7TL- 
Aécbat 7) Kat &v puyh émiTWepwevov ddAov apvvacba 
abrov: ovr av bro ye évos els 6 TOOT’ emoTdpevos 
/ 
ovdev av 7daQor, tows 8 obd€ tao mAEeudvwr, aAAa 
ey a ” 
mavTayn av tavTn mAcovextot. €étt dé Kal eis 
dAAov Kadobd pabrjpatos emOvutay mapakadet To 





1 j.¢. in regular warfare, 
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the rest that you so kindly ask. It seems to me, 
however, most proper that I, being so much younger 
and less experienced than you and your friends, 
should first hear what they have to say, and learn 
of them ; and then, if I have anything else to suggest 
as against their remarks, I might try to explain it 
and persuade you and them to take my view. Come, 
Nicias, let one or other of you speak. 

nic. There is no difficulty about that, Socrates. 
For in my opinion this accomplishment is in many 
ways a useful thing for young men tovpossess. It is 
good for them, instead of spending their time on the 
ordinary things to which young men usually give 
their hours of leisure, to spend it on this, which not 
only has the necessary effect of improving their 
bodily health<since it is as good and strenuous as 
any physical exercise}_but is also a form of exercise 


which, with riding, is particularly fitting for a free 


_ citizen ; for only the men trained in the use of these 


warlike implements can claim to be trained in the 
contest whereof we are athletes and in the affairs 
wherein we are called upon to contend.1_ Further, this 
accomplishment will be of some benefit also in actual 


_ battle, when it comes to fighting in line with a 


number of other men;, but its greatest advantage 
will be felt when the ranks are broken, and you find 
you must fight man to man, either in pursuing some- 
one who is trying to beat off your attack, or in 


retreating yourself and beating off the attack of 


another. Whoever possessed this accomplishment 
could come to no harm so long as he had but one 
to deal with, nor yet, perhaps, if he had several ; 
it would give him an advantage in any situation. 
Moreover, it is a thing which impels one to desire 
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To.obrov’ Tas yap av pabdv ev rdw pdyxeoBau 
> / ~ Ae is a \ 
emiBupnoece Kal tod .<éfs pabyparos tod rept 
\ 7 ‘ ~ \ A \ 
Tas Tdfes, Kat Tatra AaBow Kal diAorysnPeis 
> an ~ 
ev avtois éml av av TO mepl Tas OTpaTHyias Opyy- 
gees Kal On SHAov O7t Ta TOUTWY Eexdpeva Kal 
/ / ‘ > 4 A b ‘ 
pabnpara mavTa Kat emurndedpwara Kat Kara Kat 
~ » > \ a ve ~ e 
moAAod aéia avdpi pabeiv te Kal émirndedoa, wy 
Kabnynoat av todro To udOnua.  mpoobjcoper 
> ~ if 
8 at7@ od opixpav mpoobyKny, ote mdvTa avdpa 
év moAdum Kat Oappadecddrepov Kal avdperdrepov 
dv vowjoeey adrov adrod ovk dAlyw atry 1 émt- 
OTH. py atyndowpev Se ecimetv, ef Kal Tw 
opixpotepov Soke? elvar, OTe Kal evaynuwovearepov 
~ A 
évtaiba od xpi) Tov avdpa evoxnuoveotepov paive- 
aba, od dua Kal Sewdtepos Tots exOpois pavetrat 
dua THY evoynuoovvynv.  ewol pev ovv, @ Avoai- 
paye, Womep A€yw, SoKe? Te xphvar Suddoxew Tovs 
veavioxous Tatra Kat dv & Soe? eipnxa: Adyntos 
~ ¢ 
8’, el 7s mapa Tabdra Adyer, Kav adros 7Séws aKov- 
cau. 
1s 
aa. “AM” éorr pev, & Nuxia, yaderdov Adyew 
~ rs 
mept otovoty pabijyaros, Ws ov xp) pavOdvew- 
mavTa yap emioracba. ayabdyv Soxet eivar. Kat 
67) Kal TO OmAuTiKOY TodTO, EL pev €oTe pabnpa, 
7 A c / ‘ /, / 
érep pact of SiSdcKxovres, Kal ofov Nixias Aéyeu, 
xp?) ado parOavew: «i 8 EoTt pev pr) pdOnya, 
GAN e€ararHow oi brioyvovpevor, 7) pabnuwa pev 
Tuyxaver Ov, pq) pLevToL mavv omovdalov, Ti Kal 
‘ ~ ; ~ 
dou Gv adro pavOdvew; Aéyw Sé rabra wept adrod 
] / > / hid > A ~ > 4 
eis Tae ArroPAdyas, ST olwat Ey TobTO, Et Ti Hy, 
> 
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another noble accomplishment; for everyone who 
has learnt how to fight in armour will desire to learn 
the accomplishment which comes next, the manage- 
ment of troops ; and when he has got that and once 
taken a pride in his work he will push on to attain 


_ the whole art of generalship. (It is evident already 
_ that all accomplishments and pursuits in the military 


sphere are both honourable and valuable to a man, 


_ either in acquisition or in practice; and this par- 


DPT 


ticular one may well be an introduction to them. 
And we can make this addition—no slight one—to 
its claims, that this science will make any man in- 

ividually a great deal bolder and braver in war. 
Nor let us disdain to mention, even though some 
may think it a rather slight matter, that it will give 
him a smarter appearance in the place where a man 
should look smartest, and where at the same time 
he will appear more terrible to the enemy because 
of his smartness. So my opinion is, Lysimachus, as 
I say, that we ought to teach this skill to our young 
men, and I have told you my reasons for so thinking. 
But if Laches has a different view to state, I shall 
be as glad as anyone to hear it. 

taco. Well, Nicias, I am loth to say of any sort of 
accomplishment that it ought not to be learnt ; for 
it seems good to know all things. And besides, if 
this skill in arms is an accomplishment, as they say 
who teach it, and as Nicias terms it, it ought to be 


_ learnt; while if it is not an accomplishment, and 


those who promise to give it are deceiving us, or if 
it is an accomplishment, but not a very important 
one, what can be the good of learning it? I speak 
of it in this way from the following point of view : 

I conceive that if there were anything in it, it would 
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ovk av AcAnfévar Aaxedamovious, ofs oddév dAdo 
pera ev TH Biw 7 tobro Cyreiv Kal éemitydevew, 
bul a 
6 te av pabdvres Kal emurndedoavres mAcovertotev 
TOv d\Awy mept tov wdAcquov. et 8 éxetvous 
> > 
edeAjfer, add’ od tovrous ye Tods SidacKddous 
> ~ / > \ ~ o > ~ / ~ 
adtob A€Anbev adro Tobro, Stu éxeivor paAvora TOV 
‘EMjvev omovddlovaw emi trois tovwvrow Kal 
> ~ 
67t Tap’ éxeivois av tis Tynbels eis TadTa Kal 
‘ ~ »” a > bal > / / 
mapa T&v dAAwy mieior’ av épydloito yphara, 
A ‘ 9 oe 
woTep ye Kal Tpaywdias TrounTns Tap’ Hiv TYWN- 
eis. Tovydpror os av olnrar tpaywdiay Kadds 
rrovety, odk E€wbev K’KAw Trepi THY “ATTuKiy Kata 
\ »~ , > / 4 > > 
Tas dAdas modes emderxvdprevos meprepyeTar, GAA 
evOds Seipo déperat kal Toicd’ éemideikvuaw eikdTws. 
tovs dé ev drAois paxopevous ey TovTovs dp@ 
Thv pev Aaxedaipova ayoupevovs elvar aBarov 
t4 
iepov Kal ovd€ akpw modi émBaivovtas, KtKAw 
dé mepudvtas adriy Kal ma&ov wadAov émideckv- 
a e 
evous, Kai dAvora TovToLs of Kav adTol duodoyy- 
cevav toAAods ody mpotépous eivar mpos Ta TOO 
lA ” bo / 3 4 x\7 > \ 
mroA€mou. emeita, & Avoipaxe, ov mavu oXLyous eyd) 
TovTwy Tapayéyova ev avTa TO Epyw, Kal op@ olot 
> ” A ‘ > / e168 / 
eiow. e€eotr 5€ Kai adtrobev jyiv oKxépacba. 
a \ A > ‘ LA > > , / 
dorep yap emirndes oddeis mebmrot’ evddKmos ‘ye- 
yovev ev T@ TroAdum avip Tav TA OmAUTLKa em- 
TndevodvTwY. KaiTot els ye TGAAG TavTa ex TOUTWwY 
ot ovopacToL yiyvovTat, ek THY émiTndevodvTwv 
¢ > e ” F A \ av 
éxaota* ovTo. 0°, ws Eouke, Tapa Tovs aAdAous 
ovtw afddpa «is totro SedvorvyyjKaow. ézel 
Kal Todrov Tov Urnoirdewy, dv byets per? euod ev 
> 
TocovTw dxAw eedoacbe emiderxvdpevov Kat Ta 
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not have been overlooked by the Lacedaemonians, 
whose only concern in life is to seek out and practise 
whatever study or pursuit will give them an advan- 
tage over others in war. And if they have over- 
looked it, at any rate these teachers of it cannot 
have overlooked the obvious fact that the Lacedae- 
monians are more intent on such matters than any 
of the Greeks, and that anybody who won honour 
among them for this art would amass great riches 
elsewhere, just as a tragic poet does who has won 
honour among us. And for this reason he who 
thinks himself a good writer of tragedy does not 
tour round with his show in a circuit of the outlying 
Attic towns, but makes a straight line for this place 
and exhibits to our people, as one might expect. 
But I notice that these fighters in armour regard 
Lacedaemon as holy ground where none may tread, 
and do not step on it even with the tips of their 
toes, but circle round it and prefer to exhibit to any 
other people, especially to those who would them- 
selves admit that they were inferior to many in the 
arts of war. Furthermore, Lysimachus, I have come 
across more than a few of these persons in actual 
operations, and I can see their quality. Indeed, we 
can estimate it offhand: for, as though it were of 
set purpose, not one of these experts in arms has 
ever yet distinguished himself in war. And yet in 
all the other arts, the men who have made a name 
are to be found among those who have specially 
pursued one or other of them; while these persons, 
apparently, stand out from the rest in this particu- 
larly hapless fate of their profession. Why, this 
man Stesilaus, whom you watched with me in that 
great crowd as he gave his performance and spoke in 
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peydAa mepi adbrob A€yovra a éXeyev, érepw8t eya 
KadAAvov eeacduny [ev TH adnfeia}* as dAn bas 
emiBerkvipevov ovx éxdvTa. mpooBahovons yap 
Tijs vews ep’ 7 éreBareve mpds 6AKdda Twa, eudxero 
éxwv Sopvdperravov, Siadepov 8) dmAov dre Kai 
avros Tv GAAwy diadepwr. Ta pev odv aAdra 
ovk afia Aéyew mepl Tavdpos, To 5€ addiopa TO 
Tob Spemdvou Tod mpos Th Adyxn otov dméBn. 
paxopevov yap avtob évéoxeTo mov ev Tois Tis 
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those high terms of himself before us, I have watched 
elsewhere giving a finer entertainment in the form 
of a very real display that he made against his will. 
The ship on which he was serving struck a transport 
vessel, and he was using in the fight a combination 
of a scythe and a spear—a remarkable weapon that 
suited so remarkable a man. Well, the story of this 
fellow’s doings is hardly of enough interest in the 
main, but Pe must hear the upshot of his device of 
a scythe fixed to a spear. As he was fighting, it 
stuck somehow in the other ship’s rigging, and held 
fast ; so Stesilaus pulled at it in the hope of getting 
it free, but he could not, and the ships were passing 
by each other. For the first moments he ran along 
in his ship holding on to his spear; but as the other 


ship sheered off from his and drew him after, still 


ray ee ee 


holding the spear, he let it slip through his hand 
until he gripped the butt-end of the shaft. From 
the crew of the transport there came laughter and 
clapping at his posture, and when someone aimed 
a stone at him which hit the deck near his feet, and 
he let go the spear, the troops on the warship in 
their turn could no longer restrain their laughter, as 
they saw the notable scythe-spear dangling from the 

rt. Now, there may perhaps be something 
in this art of theirs, as Nicias argues, but at any rate 
that is my impression of it, in the cases I have met 


_ with. Hence, as I said at the beginning, whether it 


be an accomplishment, and one of but little use, or 
not an accomplishment, but-only supposed and pre- 
tended to be such, it is not worth the trouble of 
learning it. For indeed I hold that if a man who 
was a coward believed that he possessed it, his only 
gain would be in rashness, which would make his 
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true nature the more conspicuous ; while if he were 
brave, people would be on the look-out for even the 
slightest mistake on his part, and he would incur 
much grievous slander; for the pretension to such 
skill arouses jealousy, so that unless a man be pro- 
digiously superior to the rest in valour he cannot by 
any means escape being made a_laughing-stock 
through professing to be so skilled. Such is my 
opinion, Lysimachus, of the interest taken in this 
accomplishment ; but do as I told you at the be- 
ginning ; you are not to let our friend Socrates go, 
but must request him to advise us according to his 
judgement on the matter in hand. 

Lys. Well, I ask it of you, Socrates: for indeed 
our members of council, as it were, seem to me to 
need someone who will decide between them. Had 
these two agreed, we should not have required this 
help so much ; but as it is—for Laches, you see, has 
voted on the opposite side to Nicias—it is as well 
that we should hear your view and see on which side 
you cast your vote. 

soc. What, Lysimachus? Are you going to join 
the side which gets the approval of the majority of 
us? 

Lys. Why, what can one do, Socrates ? 

soc. And you too, Melesias, would do the same? 
Suppose you had a consultation as to what your 
son’s exercise should be for a coming contest, would 
you be guided by the majority of us, or by the one 
who happened to have trained and exercised under 
a good master ? 

mex. By the latter, naturally, Socrates. 

soc. Would you be guided by him alone rather 
than the four of us? 
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MEL. Very likely. 

soc. Yes, for a question must be decided by know- 
ledge, and not by numbers, if it is to have a right 
decision. 

meL. To be sure. 

soc. Then in this case also we must first consider, 
in particular, whether anyone among us has expert 
skill in the subject of our consultation, or not; 
and if here is one who has, we must be guided by 
him, though he be but one, and pass over the rest ; 
while if there is not, we must look for somebody else. 
Or do you think it a slight matter that you and Lysi- 
machus have now at stake, and not that which is 
really your greatest possession? For I take it that 

ing as the sons turn out well or the opposite 

will the whole life of their father’s house be affected, 
depending for better or worse on their character. 

MEL. Truly spoken. 

soc. So it demands much forethought from us. 

MEL. Certainly. 

soc. How then—to take the case I suggested just 
now—should we set to work if we wanted to con- 
sider which of us was the most expert in regard to 
a contest? Should we not pick him who had learnt 
and practised, and had also had good teachers of 
this particular skill ? 

mex. I think so. 

soc. And even before that, we should ask what 
was this skill of which we are looking for the teachers ? 

MEL. How do you mean ? 
- soc. Perhaps it will be more easily grasped in this 
form. I think we have not started with an agree- 
ment between us as to what the thing is about 
which we are consulting, in this question of who 
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us is an expert and to this end has resorted _ 
to teachers, and who not. 

_ Nic. Why, Socrates, is it not fighting in armour 
that we are considering, and whether it is a thing 
to be learnt by young men or not? 

soc. Of course, Nicias; but when someone con- 
siders whether a medicine is to be used as an eye- 
salve or not, do you think that this consultation is 
about the medicine or about the eyes ? 

nic. About the eyes. 

soc. And when one considers whether a horse is 
to be bridled or not, and at what time, I presume 
one takes counsel about the horse, and not about the 
bridle ? 

nic. True. 

soc. And in a word, when one considers a thing 
for any purpose, the consulting is in fact about the 
end one had in view to start with, and not about 
the means to be used for such end. 

nic. Necessarily. 

soc. So we must consider our adviser too, and ask 
ourselves whether he is a skilled expert in the treat- 
ment required for the end which is the ce: Bei of 
our consideration. 

nic. Certainly. 

soc. And we say that our present subject is an 
accomplishment studied for the sake of young men’s 
souls > 

nic. Yes. 

soc. So what we have to consider is whether one 
of us is skilled in treatment of the soul, and is able 
to treat it rightly, and which of us has had good 
teachers. 

Lacu, But I say, Socrates, have you never noticed 
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how some people have become more skilled in certain 
things without teachers than others with them ? 

soc. Yes, I have, Laches; people, that is, whom 
you would not care to trust on their mere statement 
that they were good practitioners, unless they could 
put forward some example of their personal skill— 
some work well carried out—not in one only, but 
several cases. 

LacH. That is truly spoken. 

soc. We also, therefore, Laches and Nicias—since 
Lysimachus and Melesias have invited us to a con- 
sultation on their sons, whose souls they are anxious 
to haye as good as possible—should bring to their 
notice what teachers we have had, if we say that we 
have any to mention, who being themselves good to 
begin with, and having treated the souls of many 
young people, taught us also in due course and are 

own to have done so. Or if any of ourselves says 
he has had no teacher, but has however some works 
of his own to speak of, and can point out to us what 
Athenians or strangers, either slaves or freemen, are 
acknowledged to owe their goodness to him, let him 
do so. But if there is nothing of the sort to be found 
amongst us, let us bid them look elsewhere ; for we 
cannot run a risk with our good friends’ children 
where we may ruin them, and so bring upon us the 
most grievous of accusations from our nearest and 
dearest. Now I, Lysimachus and Melesias, am the 
first to avow that I have had no teacher in this 
respect; and yet I have longed for such lessons 
from my youth up. But I have not the means to 
pay fees to the sophists, who were the only persons 
that professed to be able to make me a complete 
gentleman ; and to this moment I remain powerless 
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to discover the art myself. But I should not be 
surprised if Nicias or Laches has discovered or learnt 
it: for they have more means at their command to 
enable them to learn from others, and they are also 
older, and have had time to discover it. Indeed, I 

them as able to educate a man; for they 
would never declare their minds so freely on pursuits 
that are beneficial or harmful to a youth unless they 
felt confident that they had the requisite knowledge. 
And I have entire confidence in them myself, except 
that I wondered at their differing from each other. 
I therefore make this counter-request of you, Lysi- 
machus: just as Laches urged you a moment ago 
not to release me but to ask me questions, so I now 
eall upon you not to release Laches or Nicias, but 
to question them in these terms: “‘ Socrates says that 
he has no understanding of the matter, and that he 
is not competent to decide which of your statements 
is true; that he has never been either a discoverer 
or a learner of anything of the sort. But you, 
Laches and Nicias, are each to tell us who is the 
cleverest person you have heard on the upbringing 
of youth; whether you have knowledge of it by 
learning from someone or by discovering it your- 
selves ; and if you learnt it, who were your teachers 
respectively, and what other colleagues they had : 
in order that, if you are not at leisure through the 
demands of public business, we may go to them and 
induce them either with gifts or good turns or with 
both to undertake the care of our and your children 
together, and so prevent them from turning out 
knaves and disgracing their ancestors. But if you 
have made the grand discovery yourselves, give us 
an instance to show what other persons you have 
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succeeded in changing, by your care of them, from 


knaves to honest gentlemen. For if you are now 
going to make your first attempt at educating, you 
must beware lest you try your experiment, not on 
a corpus vile,’ but on your sons and the children of 
your friends, and you prove to be a mere case, as 
the proverbial saying has it, of starting pottery on 
a wine-jar.2 So tell us what you claim, or do not 
claim, as your resources and acquirements in this 
kind.” There, Lysimachus, demand that from these 
good persons, and do not let them off. 

tvs. To my mind, good sirs, these remarks of 
Socrates are excellent: but it is for you, Nicias and 
Laches, to decide for yourselves whether it suits 
you to be questioned and offer some explanation on 
such points. For I and Melesias here would cer- 
tainly be delighted if you would consent to expound 
in detail all that Socrates puts to you in his ques- 
tions : as I began by saying at the outset, we invited 
you to consult with us just because we thought, very 
naturally, that you had given serious consideration 
to this kind of thing, especially as your boys, like 
ours, are almost of an age to be educated. Accord- 
ingly, if it is all the same to you, discuss it now by 
joint inquiry with Socrates, exchanging views with 
him in turn: for it is a particularly good remark of 
his that we are consulting now about the greatest 
of all our concerns. Come, see if you consider that 
this is the proper course to take. 

nic. Lysimachus, it looks to me, in very truth, as 
though you only knew Socrates at second hand— 
through his father—and had not conversed with him 


which a beginner’s mistake would be less costly. Cf. Gorg. 
514 E. 
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vévat GAN’ 7 mavdt dvtt, el cov ev Tots Sypdrats 
peTa TOO matpds aKxorovldv émAnoiac€é cou 7 ev 
icp@ 7 ev dAAw Tw ovAdOyw TaV SyuoTtSv* ézred7) 
S€ mpecBdrepos yéeyovev, odK evTeTUXnKwS TH 
avdpi diAos ef. 

ar. Ti pddwora, & Nixia; 

ni. OU pou Soxets cidévar dt, ds av eyytrata 
Lwepdrous 7 [Ady Bomep yéver |* al mAnovdly 
diaAeyouevos, dvdyaen att@, eav apa Kal mepl 
aAXov Tov Tporepov dipEnras SiadéyeoBau, pa 
maveoar b7r0 Tovrov TrEpLar/opEvov TO Adye, amply 
av epréon eis TO SiSdvau rept adrood Adyov, ovTwa 
tpomov vov te CH Kal évTwa TOV mrapeAnAvbora Biov 
BeBicoxer: ereoav 8 euTreon, OTL ov mporepov 
abrov adrcet LwKparys, mpl dy Bacavion tatra. 
ev TE Kal Kadas dmavra. eyo de ouvnOns Té 
ett T@OE Kal old” ort dvdyien bad TOUTOUV maoxew 
Tatra, Ka éru ve abros ott metoopae ratra 
ofda* yaipw ydp, @ Avoipaxe, TO avdpi rAnoalwv, 
Kat oddev olpau Kakov elvat TO drropupynjoKecbat 
6 Tt pa) KaA@s 7) TeTroujKapev 7) Trovodpev, GAN’ eis 
TOV emrevra, Biov mpopnbéotrepov avayKy elvau Tov 
Tatra [1 pevyovTa, GAN’ eOédovra. KaTa 70 Too 
UeAwvos Kad afvodvra. pavOdvew Ewomrep av fH, 
Kal p7) oldpevov adr@ TO ‘yhpas voov Exov Tpoo- 
veva. €uol ev odv ovdev anfes odd ad andes 
b770 UwxKpdrous Bacavilectat, aANG. Kat mdAat 
oxedov TL qymorduny, Ore o¥ Tepl TOV petpaKkiwv 
Hiv 6 Adyos écorro LwKpdrovs mapovtos, ada 


1 \6yw dorep yéver secl. Cron. 
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personally except in his childhood, when you may 
have chanced to meet him among the people of his 
district, accompanying his father at the temple or 
at some local gathering. But you have evidently 
not yet had to do with him since he has reached 
maturer years. 

Lys. How are you so sure of that, Nicias ? 

nic. You strike me as not being aware that, who- 
ever comes into close contact with Socrates and has 
any talk with him face to face, is bound to be drawn 
round and round by him in the course of the argu- 
ment—though it may have started at first on a quite 
different theme—and cannot stop until he is led into 
giving an account of himself, of the manner in which 
he now spends his days, and of the kind of life he has 
lived hitherto; and when once he has been led into 
that, Socrates will never let him go until he has 
thoroughly and properly put all his ways to the test. 
Now I am accustomed to him, and so I know that 
one is bound to be thus treated by him, and further, 
that I myself shall certainly get the same treatment 
also. For I delight, Lysimachus, in conversing with 
the man, and see no harm in our being reminded of 
any past or present misdoing : nay, one must needs 
take more careful thought for the rest of one’s life, 
if one does not fly from his words but is willing, as 
Solon said,! and zealous to learn as long as one lives, 


‘and does not expect to get good sense by the mere 


arrival of old age. So to me there is nothing unusual, 
or unpleasant either, in being tried and tested by 
Socrates ; in fact, I knew pretty well all the time 


; _that our argument would not be about the boys if 


1 Fr. 10 ynpdoxw & alei woddd didacxépevos, “ I grow old 
ing ever more and more ”’; see below, 189 4. 
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C mepi judy aitdv. omep ody A€éyw, 70 bev. nov 
ovdev KwAver LwKparer ovvovarpiBew 6 oTrws odros 
BowAerau Adynra 5é révde dpa érws exer wept TOB 
TOLOUTOV. 

AA. ‘AmAoby Toy enor, ® Nixia, wept Adywv 
€oriv: ei Se BovAc, ody amdobv, ada SumAobv. 
Kal yap av Sogauyut TH irddroyos elvar Kal ab 
praddoyos. orav pev yap aKovw dvdpos mept 
dperis Suaheyouevov 7) n mepl Twos codias oi ws dAn bas 
ovTos avdpos Kal dfiou | TOV Ady & dv déyen, Xalpw 

D izepduas, Dedspevos apa Tov TE Aeyorra eal Td. 
Acyopeva, Ott mpémovrTa aAAjAows Kal appdrrovTa 
€oTt’ Kal Kopd poor Soxet _povaucds O Towbros 
elvat, dppoviay KadXiorny Tippoopevos: od Avpay 
odde mauduas 6 opyava, GANG. TH Ovee [CFv 7 Tpwoopevos 
ob)! avros abrod TOV Biov ‘otudevov Tots Adyous 
mpos Ta €pya, ateyv@s Swpioti adr’ ovK tart, 
olopat dé ovde ppuytort ovde Avd.ort, adn’ iI7ep 
povn “EAAnuicy éorw dppovia. 6 pev obv Towodros 

E xaipew pe trove? dbeyyouevos Kai Soxeiy dTwodv 
girddAoyov elva- ottw odddpa amodéxouat map’ 
avrob Ta Aeyopueva: 6 5€ Tavavtia TovTov mpaTTwY 
Aue? pre, Gow av Sox dpyewov Aéyew, Tooodrw 
pGdXov, Kat move? ad Soxeiv eivas piadAoyov. Lw- 
Kpdatous 8 éyw Tav pev Adywv odK Eurrerpds €tpu, 
aAAa mpdotepov, ws €ouxe, TOV Epywv emeipdbny, : 
Kal éxet adrov edpov aéiov dvta AoOywv KaA@v Kal 


1 ¢qv jpuocuévos of secl. Badham. 





1 Laches plays with the two meanings of az\otv—*I am 
single - minded (simple, straightforward) in such matters, 
that is, I should rather say, double-minded.” 

2 The different modes or scales in Greek music were 
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Socrates were present, but about ourselves. Let me 
therefore repeat that there is no objection on my 
part to holding a debate with Socrates after the 
fashion that he likes; but you must see how Laches 
here feels on the matter. 

tacu. I have but a single mind, Nicias, in regard 
to discussions, or if you like, a double rather than a 
single one. For you might think me a lover, and yet 
also a hater, of discussions: for when I hear a man 
discussing virtue or any kind of wisdom, one who is 
truly a man and worthy of his argument, I am ex- 
ceedingly delighted; I take the speaker and his 
speech together, and observe how they sort and 
harmonize with each other. Such a man is exactly 
what I understand by “ musical,’—he has tuned 
himself with the fairest harmony, not that of a lyre 
or other entertaining instrument, but has made a 
true concord of his own life between his words and 
his deeds, not in the Ionian, no, nor in the Phrygian 
nor in the Lydian, but simply in the Dorian mode,” 
which is the sole Hellenic harmony. Such a man 
makes me rejoice with his utterance, and anyone 
would judge me then a lover of discussion, so eagerly 
do I take in what he says: but a man who shows the 
opposite character gives me pain, and the better he 
seems to speak, the more I am pained, with the 
result, in this case, that I am judged a hater of 
discussion. Now of Socrates’ words I have no ex- 
perience, but formerly, I fancy, I have made trial of 
his deeds ; and there I found him living: up to any 
associated with different moral feelings. The Dorian was 
most favoured, as having a manly, stately character: the 
Ionian was more passionate and contentious. The Phrygian 


and Lydian were foreign modes, on the character of which 
there were various opinions. C/. Rep. 398-99. 
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189 wdons mappyoias. i odv Kal tobdro exer, ovp- 


BovXro > 5 , ‘ =f.) > Bal bd] / € \ 
par Tavdpi, Kat ydvor av e&eraloiunv tro 
~ 4 ‘ b nn > / / > ‘ 
Tov To.wovTov, Kal ovK av axoiuny pavOdvwr, adda 
kal €y® TH UoAwvi, Ev wovov mpoodrAaBayv, ovyywp@- 
/ \ A 4, 297 ec 4 
ynpackwv yap 7oAda diddoKecBa €béAw bro xpn- 
oray peovoy. _ Tobro yap jot ovyxapelto, ayabov 
Kai adrov elvat Tov dddoKador, t iva pw) Svopabis 
paivwpar dndas pavOaverv a de veuTepos 6 dda- 
oKwv €oTar H pnmw ev ddén dv 7% Te aAAo TeV 
TovovTwy éxwv, ovdey por péeAct. col odv, @ 
Leicpares, eye emayyeMopar Kat dddoKew kat 
eAeyxew € Ee O Tu av BovAn, Kat pavOdvew ye 6 Tt 
ad eye olda- bre od Tap’ epot SidKevoar az” 
exetvns TIS 7eépas, 4 per” euod ovvovexwdvvevoas 
Kal edwkas oavTod meipay apeTis, 1) p x xp?) 5Sdvau 
Tov péAdovra Sucates ddoew. réy’ obv 6 ri cou 
dirov, pndevtiv Auerépay Akiay dbrdAoyov 
TOLOULLEVOS. 
> ‘ ¢€ / e ” 3 , A 
xn. Od ta duerepa, ws Eouxev, airiacduefa pr 
OPK aoe elvar kal ovpPovAevew Kal ovoKxomeiy. 
> v2 , C2 > / bid 
AM TpLeTEpov 57) €pyov, é Uaxpares” eva. 
ve Ge eyuye Hav tinue’ oKdmer odv dvr” €wod 
imép Tov veaviokwy, 6 Tt deducba rapa Tavb€ 
muvOdveobar, Kal ovpBovrAeve Svadeyopevos Tovrots. 
> \ \ A ‘ > / ” \ \ \ 
eya pev yap Kai émiAavOdvopar 7dn Ta ToAAa dia 
\ ¢ n a ” ee Ei, \ a aN 
THY HAcKkiav dv av diavonP é€pécbar Kai ad a av 
akotow: eav Sé pera€d ddAow Adyou yevwvrar, od 
mdvu péeuvnpar. tyets odv Adyere Kai Suekire 
mpos vuas atvrovs mepi dv mpovleucba eyd 3° 





1 This instance of Socrates’ intrepidity (at Delium, ¢/. 
above, 181 8B) is more fully described by Alcibiades in the 
Symposium (221). 
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fine words however freely spoken. So if he has 
that gift as well, his wish is mine, and I should be 
very glad to be cross-examined by such a man, and 
should not chafe at learning; but I too agree with 
Solon, while adding just one word to his saying: I 
should like, as I. grow old, to learn more and more, 
but only from honest folk. Let him concede to me 
that my teacher is himself good—else I shall dislike 
my lessons and be judged a dunce—but if you say 
that my teacher is to be a younger man, or one who 
so far has no reputation, or anything of that sort, 
I care not a jot. I therefore invite you, Socrates, 
both to teach and to refute me as much as you 
please, and to learn too what I on my part know; 
sueh is the position you hold in my eyes since 
that day on which you came through the same 
danger with me,1 and gave a proof of your own 
valour which is to be expected of anyone who 
hopes to justify his good name. So say whatever 
you like, leaving out of account the difference of 
our ages. 

soc. You two, it seems, will give us no ground for 
complaint on the score of your not being ready 
to join both in advising and in inquiring. 

tys. No, but the matter now rests with us, Socrates; 
for I venture to count you as one of us. So take my 
place in inquiring on behalf of the young men; 
make out what it is that we want our friends here 
to tell us, and be our adviser by discussing it with 
them. For I find that owing to my age I forget the 
questions I intend to put, and also the answers I 
receive ; and if the discussion changes in the middle, 
my memory goes altogether. Do you therefore dis- 
cuss and elucidate our problem among yourselves ; 


4] 
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dovoouat Kat axovoas ab pera. MeAnoiov robd« 
Toujow TovTo 6 Te av Kal dpiv doxj}. 

xa. Ilevordéov, & Nexia re kat Adyns, Avowysdyes 
Kal Mednoig. a peev ody viv xy EME XELPNOOILEV 
oKorrety, tives ot diddoKador Hiv Tis Touavrns 
maudetas yeyovacw 7 Tivas dAAous BeAtious 7re- 
TounKapev, laws prev ov KaK@s exer e&eTrdlew Kai 
Ta Towatra Huds adrovs: aA\’ ofuar Kal 4 Towdde 
ones els Tavrov péper, oxedov S€é Tt Kal waddAov 
ef a apxis ely av. el yap TUyYdvopey emLoTdpevot 
orovoby mépt, OTt Tapayevouevov tw BeéAriov 
mouet éxelvo @- mapeyeveTo, Kat mpocért oloi Té 
€opev adto moiety trapaylyvecOar éexeivw, diAov 
ott avTd ye iopev TotTo, ob} mépr avpPovdAct av 
yevoiuela ws av tis adto pdota Kal dpior dy 
KTHjoatto. lows odv od pavOdveré pov 6 Tt A€yw, 
dn’ de pdov pabicecbe. et TvyYdvopev emt- 
oTdpevor, ore ops Tapayevowevn ogahuois BeA- 
tlous movet exeivous ols mapeyevero, Kal mpooert 
oloi té eopev Trovetv adriy mapayiyvecbat dupaoct, 
diAov ote dw ye lopev adriy 6 Ti moT EaTW, Hs 
Tepe ovBovdor av yevoipeba ws dv tis avrny 
pgora. Kal dpiora. KTHOQLTO. €i yap pnd” avro 
robo <ideipev, 6 6 ti mor eorw dys 7 6 TL eoTW 
dKon, oXoAR a av ovpBovrot ye dEvot Adyou yevoieBa 
Kal tarpot 7 mepl opbarAuadv 7 mept core, ovTiva. 
Tpdmrov aKony 7 oxi KdMuor’ av KTHOaLTO TIS. 

aa. “AdAn OF Aéyets, @ Lebkpares. 

a. Ovxody, d & Aaxns, kal viv jas TWOE TapaKa- 
Naspov els ovpBovdrjy, riy” av Tpomrov tots vicow 
avrdav ape?) mapayevouevn Tats yvyais dwetvous 
TOLACELEV ; 
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and I will listen, and then with my friend Melesias 
I will act at once upon whatever may be your 
decision. ' 

soc. Let us do, Nicias and Laches, as Lysimachus 
and Melesias bid us. Now the questions that we 
attempted to consider a while ago—‘‘ Who have been 
our teachers in this sort of training? What other 
persons have we made better? ’’—are perhaps of 
a kind on which we might well examine ourselves : 
but I believe this other way of inquiring leads to the 
same thing, and will probably also start more from 
the beginning. For if we happen to know of such 
and such a thing that by being joined to another 
thing it makes this thing better, and further, if we 
are able to get the one joined to the other, we 
obviously know the thing itself on which we might 
be consulting as to how it might be best and most 
easily acquired. Now I daresay you do not grasp 
my meaning. Well, you will grasp it more easily 
in this way. If we happen to know that sight joined 
to eyes makes those eyes the better for it, and further 
if we are able to get it joined to eyes, we obviously 
know what this faculty of sight is, on which we might 
be consulting as to how it might be best and most 
easily acquired. For if we did not know first of all 
what sight or hearing is, we should hardly prove 
ourselves consultants or physicians of credit in the 
matter of eyes or ears, and the best way of acquiring 
sight or hearing. 

LacH. Truly spoken, Socrates. 

soc. And you know, Laches, at this moment our 
two friends are inviting us to a consultation as to the 
_ way in which virtue may be joined to their sons’ 
_ souls, and so make them better ? 
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aa. IIdvv Ye. 

20. “Ap obv Tobrd y dmdpyew Se?, TO etSeva 
6 ti ToT éorw apeTn; et yap tov B® dperiy 
<iSeipev TO Tapamav Oo Ti ToTE Tuyxaver ov, Ti av 
TpoTrov tourou avpBovrot yevoiueba orwoby, OTTws 
av avTo KddAvora KTNOALTO ; 

AA. Ovddéva, enouye Soxe?, & Led«pates. 

x2. Dapev dpa, & Adyns, eid€évat ado 6 Tt eoTw. 

AA. Dapev pevtor. 

Otxodv 6 ye topev, Kav etzousev Sijrov Ti 
€oTw. 

aa. [lds yap ov; : 

x2. M2 roivuy, & dpiote, wept dAns aperis «d- 
Déws oxoreipeba: mA€ov ‘yap lows epyov" Gadd. 
f€pous Twos Tépt TPATov lower, el ixavOs €xopev 
mpos TO €idévat- Kal Huiv, ws TO €ikds, paav 7 
oKedis Eorat. 

aa. ’“AAN otrw roidpev, & Ueikpares, Ws od 
Bovre. 

xa. Ti odv av mpocdoineba tr&v ths dperis 
pep@v; % diAov 81 Stu TobTo «is 6 Teivew SoKet 
% €&v Tots dAo1s pabyois; SoKet S€ mov Tois 
moAXois eis avdpeiav. H yap; 

AA. Kai pada 87) otrw Sdoxe?. 

xa. Toiro roivyy mp@tov eémiyeipnowpev, @ 
Aayns, <imeiv, dvdpeia ti mor éeoriv: Emeuvra pera 
TobTo oKepopucba Kal dtw, Gv TpdTw Tots veavioKots 
tapayevorto, Kal” Goov oiov te && emurndevpadtwv 
Te Kal pabndreov mapayevéobar. adda meipd 
eizretv 6 Aéyen, tt eoTw dvdpeta. 

AA. Ov pd tov Aia, & Leskpares, ov xaremov 
eimetv: ef yap tis Oddo ev TH Taker wevwv apdyve- 
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acu. Yes, indeed. 

soc. Then our first requisite is to know what virtue ! 
is? For surely, if we had no idea at all what virtue 
actually is, we could not possibly consult with any- 
one as to how he might best acquire it ? 

tacu. I certainly think not, Socrates. 

soc. Then we say, Laches, that we know what it is. 

LacH. I suppose we must. 

soc. And of that which we know, I presume, we 
can also say what it is. 

Lacu. To be sure. 

soc. Let us not, therefore, my good friend, inquire 
forthwith about the whole of virtue, since that may 
well be too much for us; but let us first see if we are 
sufficiently provided with knowledge about some part 
of it. In all likelihood this will make our inquiry 
easier. 

LacH. Yes, let us do as you propose, Socrates. 

soc. Then which of the parts of virtue shall we 
choose? Clearly, I think, that which the art of 
fighting in armour is supposed to promote; and 
that, of course, is generally supposed to be courage, 
is it not ? 

Lacu. Yes, it generally is, to be sure. 

soc. Then let our first endeavour be, Laches, to 
say what courage is: after that we can proceed to 
inquire in what way our young men may obtain it, 
in so far as it is to be obtained by means of pursuits 
and studies. Come, try and tell me, as I suggest, 
what is courage. 

LacH. On my word, Socrates, that is nothing diffi- 
cult: anyone who is willing to stay at his post and 


1 Here, and in what follows, “virtue” embraces the 
accomplishments and excellences of a good citizen. 
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, 
o8at tods moAeuiovs Kal yun gdevyor, ed tof Sri 
cal ” 

avdpetos av ein. 

za. Ed pev Aéyers, & Adyns: aA tows eyd 
airtos, od} cadds cimav, 7d o& amoxpivacba ju} 
todo 6 Siavoovpevos Hpdunv, aAd’ Erepov. 

AA. [lds tobro A€yes, & LeKpares; 

> \ 4 >A , a > 

x0. "Eya dpdow, édv olds te yevwpa. av- 
dpeids mov obTos, dv Kal ad A€yes, Os av ev TH TaEEL 
pevwy pwaxntat Tots roAEpious. 

AA. "Eyw yodv dri. ; 

x2. Kai yap €yw. adda ri ad Ode, ds av devywv 
paxntat Tots mroAepiows, GAA pr) pevwv; 

aa. lds dedywvr; 

za. “Oomep mov Kat LKvOar Afyovrar ody Frrov 
devyovtes 7 SuwdKovtes pdxecOar, Kal “Opunpds ov 
erawa@v tovs tod Awetov immovs Kpaimva par’ 
” 198, ” > \ LBM 4 tA > A 
ev0a Kai év0a éfyn adbrovs éericracbat SiudKew Ade 
peBeoba: Kai atdrov tov Aivetay Kata tob7 ev- 
exwpiace, KaTa THY TOD PoBov éemiorHuny, Kat elrev 
avrov eivat ujoTtwpa PoBouo. 

. ~ Ss 7 ATE 4 

AA. Kai caddis ye, & Ledbkpates* wept apydtwv 
yap €Aeye: Kat od TO Tov UKvdav innéwy wépu 
A€yets. TO pev yap immxov [ro éexeivwv] otrw 

; \ are \ ’ SR; , 1 
pdxerat, TO Sé€ OmAutiKov [76 ye TOV ‘EMyjvov], 
ws eyw réyw. 

za. [lAjv y’ tows, & Adyns, 76 Aaxedatpoviwv. 
Aaxedaoviovs ydp gaow ev TlAaraais, émesd:) 
mpos Tots yeppoddpo.s eyevovTo, odK eOédew pévov- 


1 76 éxeivwv, 76 ye T&v "EAjvwv om. papyr. Arsin. 





1 Jl. viii. 107-108. Socrates pretends to take the hero’s 
epithet ‘“prompter of fright’’ (in the enemy) as meaning 
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face the enemy, and does not run away, you may be 
sure, is courageous. 

soc. Rightly spoken, Laches; but I fear I am to 
blame, by not putting it clearly, for your having 
answered not the intention of my question, but 
something else. 

Lach. What do you mean by that, Socrates ? 

soc. I will explain, so far as I can: let us take that 
man to be courageous who, as you describe him 
yourself, stays at his post and fights the enemy. 

tac. I, for one, agree to that. 

soc. Yes, and I do too. But what of this other 
kind of man, who fights the enemy while fleeing, 
and not staying ? 

LacH. How fleeing ? 

soc. Well, as the Scythians are said to fight, as 
much fleeing as pursuing ; and as you know Homer 
says in praise of Aeneas’ horses, that they knew 
“how to pursue and to flee in fright full swiftly 
this way and that way;” and he glorifies Aeneas 
himself for this very knowledge of fright, calling 
him “ prompter of fright.””! 

Lach. And very properly too, Socrates; for he 
was speaking of chariots; and so are you speaking 
of the mode of the Scythian horsemen. That is the 
way of cavalry fighting ; but with men-at-arms it is 
as I state it.? 

soc. Except, perhaps, Laches, in the case of the 
Spartans. For they say that at Plataea, when the 
Spartans came up to the men with wicker shields, 


that he prompted fright in himself and his side, and so knew 
all about the feelin 


? i.e. they sinha fast at their posts in the ranks (above, 
191 a). 
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: . 
Tas mpos atrovs pdxeobar, adda devyew, ered?) 
oe eAvOnoav at i ra€ets TV Ilepody, dvactpepopevous 
@orep inméas pdaxecOar Kat ovTw vwiKkioa. THY 
exe’ paxny. 

Aa. “Adn OA Aé€yeis. 

2a. Todro toivuy aptt eAcyov, Ort eye airtos 
pu) KaADS oe dmoxpivacbat, 6 ort od Kards 7) TPO 
BovAdpevos yap cov mubécbar pr povov Tovs ev 
TH OmAitiK@ avdpelovs, aAAa Kai tos ev TO 

a A A ~ 

inmuk® Kat év ovpravtt T@ TroAcuiK@ elder, Kal 

\ / ‘ > A / > ‘ ‘ ‘ > 
p47) dvov Tovs ev TH TroAGuw, aAAa Kai Tods Ev 
tois mpos THv OdAatrav Kwdvvois avdpeious ovTas, 
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1 In the final struggle at Plataea (479 B.c.) the Spartans 
at first hesitated before the barrier of wicker shields opposed 
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they were not willing to stand and fight against 
these, but fled; when, however, the Persian ranks 
were broken, the Spartans kept turning round and 
fighting like cavalry, and so won that great battle.! 

acu. What you say is true. 

soc. And so this is what I meant just now by 
saying that I was to blame for your wrong answer, 
by putting my question wrongly. For I wanted to 
have your view not only of brave men-at-arms, but 
also of courage in cavalry and in the entire warrior 
class ; and of the courageous not only in war but in 
the perils of the sea, and all who in disease and 
poverty, or again in public affairs, are courageous ; 
and further, all who are not merely courageous 
against pain or fear, but doughty fighters against 
desires and pleasures, whether standing their ground 
_ or turning back upon the foe—for I take it, Laches, 
there are courageous people in all these kinds. 

LacH. Very much so, Socrates. 
_ soc. Then all these are courageous, only some have 

acquired courage in pleasures, some in pains, some 
in desires and some in fears, while others, I conceive, 
have acquired cowardice in these same things. 

LacH. To be sure. 
_ soc. What either of them? is—that is what I 

wanted to know. So try again, and tell me first 
what is this thing, courage, which is the same in all 
of these cases; or do you still not comprehend my 
meaning ? 

Lacu. Not very well. 


to them by the Persians; but by a supreme effort they broke 
through and defeated the Persians by turning on them in 
man-to-man combat. C/. Herod. ix. 61-2. 

2 i.e. courage and cowardice. 
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1 rept dvdpelas secl. Badham. 
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soc. I mean in this way: suppose, for instance, I 
were asking you what is quickness, as we find it in 
running and harping, in speaking and learning, and 
in many other activities, and as possessed by us 
practically in any action worth mentioning, whether 
of arms or legs, or mouth or voice, or mind: or do 
you not use the word so? 

tacu. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. Well then, suppose someone asked me: 
Socrates, what do you mean by this thing which 
in all cases you term quickness? My reply 
would be: The faculty that gets a great deal 
done in a little time is what I call quickness, whether 
in a voice or in a race or in any of the other 
instances. 

LacH. Your statement would be quite correct. 

soc. So now try and tell me on your part, Laches, 
about courage in the same way: what faculty is it, 
the same whether in pleasure or in pain or in any 
of the things in which we said just now it was to be 
found, that has been singled out by the name of 
courage ? 

tacH. Well then, I take it to be a certain en- 
durance of the soul, if I am to speak of the natural 
quality that appears in them all. 

soc. Why, of course we must, if we are each to 
answer the other’s actual question. Now it appears 
to me that by no means all endurance, as I conceive 
it, can appear to you to be courage. And my 
grounds for thinking so are these: I am almost 
certain, Laches, that you rank courage among the 
nobler qualities. 
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tacu. Nay, among the noblest, you may be quite 
certain. 

soc. And endurance joined with wisdom is noble 
and good ? 

LacH. Very much so. 

soc. But what of it when joined with folly? Is it 
_ not, on the contrary, hurtful and mischievous ? 

Lacu. Yes. 

soc. And can you say that such a thing is noble, 
when it is both mischievous and hurtful ? 

LacH. Not with any justice, Socrates. 

soc. Then you will not admit that such an en- 
durance is courage, seeing that it is not noble. 
whereas courage is a noble quality. 

LacH. That is true. 

soc. So, by your account, wise endurance will be 
courage. 

LacH. Apparently. 

soc. Now let us see in what it is wise. In all 
things, whether great or small? For instance, if a 
_ man endures in spending money wisely, because he 
knows that by spending he will gain more, would 
you call him courageous ? 

LacH. On my word, not I. 

soc. Or what do you call it in the case of a 
doctor who, when his son or anyone else is 
suffering from inflammation of the lungs and begs 
for something to drink or eat, inflexibly and endur- 
ingly refuses ? 

LacH. That is no case of it, in any sense, 
either. 

soc. Well now, when a man endures in war, and is 
willing to fight,on a wise calculation whereby he knows 
_ that others will come to his aid, and that the forces 
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against him will be fewer and feebler than those 
who are with him, and when he has besides the 
advantage of position,—would you say of this man, 
if he endures with such wisdom and preparation, 
that he, or a man in the opposing army who is 
willing to stand up against him and endure, is the 
more courageous ? 

LacH. The man opposed to him, I should say, 
Socrates. 

soc. But yet his endurance is more foolish than 
that of the first man. 

Lacu. That is true. 
_ soc. So you would say that he who in a cavalry 

fight endures with a knowledge of horsemanship is 
less courageous than he who endures without it. 

tacH. Yes, I think so. 

soc. And he who endures with a skill in slinging 
or shooting or other such art. 

Lacu. To be sure. 

soc. And anyone who agrees to descend into a 
well, and to dive, and to endure in this or other such 
action, without being an adept in these things, you 
would say is more courageous than the adepts. 

Lacu. Yes, for what else can one say, Socrates ? 

soc. Nothing, provided one thinks so. 

LacH. But I do think it. 

soc. And you observe, I suppose, Laches, that 
persons of this sort are more foolish in their risks 
and endurances than those who do it with proper 
skill. 

Lacn. Evidently. 

soc. Now, we found before that foolish boldness 
and endurance are base and hurtful ? 

LACH. Quite so. 
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soc. But courage was admitted to be something 
noble. 

LacH. Yes, it was. 

soc. Whereas now, on the contrary, we say that 
this base thing—foolish endurance—is courage. 

LacH. Apparently. 

soc. Then do you think our statement is correct ? 

LacH. On my word, Socrates, not I. 

soc. Hence I presume that, on your showing, you 
and I, Laches, are not tuned to the Dorian harmony : 
for our deeds do not accord with our words. By 
our deeds, most likely, the world might judge us 
to have our share of courage, but not by our words, 
I fancy, if they should hear the way we are talking 
now. 

LacH. That is very true. 

soc. Well now, does it seem right that we should 
be in such a condition ? 

LacH. Not by any means. 

soc. Then do you mind if we accept our statement 
to a certain point ? 

LacH. To what point do you mean, and what 
statement ? 

soc. That which enjoins endurance. And, if you 
please, let us too be steadfast and enduring in our 
inquiry, so as not to be ridiculed by courage herself 
for failing to be courageous in our search for her, 
when we might perchance find after all that this 
very endurance is courage. 

LacH. For my part I am ready, Socrates, to con- 
tinue without faltering ; and yet I am unaccustomed 
to discussions of this sort. But a certain ambitious 
ardour has got hold of me at hearing what has been 
said, and I am truly vexed at finding myself unable 
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to express offhand what I think. For I feel that I 
conceive in thought what courage is, but somehow or 
other she has given me the slip for the moment, so - 
that I fail to lay hold of her in speech and state what 
she is. 

soc. Well, my dear sir, the good huntsman must 
follow the hounds and not give up the chase. 

LacH. Yes, indeed, by all means. 

soc. Then do you agree to our inviting Nicias here 
to join.in our hunt? He may be more resourceful 
than we are. 

LacH. I agree, of course. 

soc. Come now, Nicias, and use what powers you 
have to assist your friends, who are caught in a 
storm of argument and are quite perplexed. You 
see the perplexity of our case ; you must now tell us 
what you think courage is, and so at once set us free 
from our perplexity and give your own thoughts the 
stability of speech. 

nic. Well, for some time I have been thinking, 
Socrates, that you two are not defining courage in 
the right way; for you are not acting upon an 
admirable remark which I have formerly heard you 
make. 

soc. What is that, Nicias ? 

nic. I have often heard you say that every man 
is good in that wherein he is wise, and bad in that 
wherein he is unlearned. 

soc. Well, that is true, Nicias, I must say. 

nic. And hence, if the brave man is good, clearly 
he must be wise. 

soc. Do you hear him, Laches ? 

LacH. I do, without understanding very well what 
he says. 
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soc. But I think I understand it: our friend 
appears to me to mean that courage is a kind of 
wisdom. 

LtacH. What kind of wisdom, Socrates ? 

soc. Well, will you put that question to your friend 
here? 

Lacu. I do. 

soc. Come now, tell him, Nicias, what kind of 
wisdom courage may be, by your account. Not that, 
I presume, of flute-playing. 

nic. Not at all. 

soc. Nor yet that of harping. 

nic. Oh, no. 

soc. But what is this knowledge then, or of what ? 

LacH. I must say you question him quite correctly, 
Socrates, so let him just tell us what he thinks it is. 

nic. I say, Laches, that it is this—the knowledge 
of what is to be dreaded or dared, either in war or 
in anything else. 

LacH. How strangely he talks, Socrates ! 

soc. What is it that makes you say that, Laches ? 

LacH. What is it? Why, surely wisdom is distinct 
from courage. 

soc. Well, Nicias denies that. 

tacH. He does indeed, to be sure: that is where 
he just babbles. 

soc. Then let us instruct and not abuse him. 
- nic. No, it seems to me, Socrates, that Laches 
wants to have it proved that I am talking nonsense, 
because he was proved a moment ago to be in the 
same case himself. 

LACH. Quite so, Nicias, and I will try to make it 
evident. You are talking nonsense: for instance, 
do not doctors know what is to be dreaded in dis- 
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ease? Or do you suppose that the courageous know 
this? Or do you call doctors courageous ? 
nic. No, not at all. 
LacH. Nor, I fancy, farmers either. And yet they, 
I presume, know what is to be dreaded in farming, 
and every other skilled worker knows what is to be 
dreaded and dared in his own craft; but they are 
none the more courageous for that. 
soc. What is Laches saying, in your opinion, 
Nicias ? There does seem to be something in it. 
nic. Yes, there is something, only it is not true. 
soc. How so? 
nic. Because he thinks that doctors know some- 
thing more, in treating sick persons, than how to 
tell what is healthy and what diseased. This, I 
imagine, is all that they know: but to tell whether 
health itself is to be dreaded by anyone rather than 
sickness,—do you suppose, Laches, that this is 
within a doctor’s knowledge? Do you not think 
that for many it is better that they should never 
arise from their bed of sickness? Pray tell me, do 
you say that in every case it is better to live? Is 
it not often preferable to be dead ? 
LacH. I do think that is so. 
nic. And do you think that the same things are 
to be dreaded by those who were better dead, as by 
those who had better live ? 
tacH. No, I do not. 
nic. Well, do you attribute the judgement of this 
matter to doctors or to any other skilled worker 
except him who has knowledge of what is to be 
dreaded and what is not—the man whom I call 
courageous ? 
soc. Do you comprehend his meaning, Laches ? 
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tacH. I do: it seems to be the seers whom he 
calls the courageous: for who else can know for 
which of us it is better to be alive than dead? And 
yet, Nicias, do you avow yourself to be a seer, or to 
be neither a seer nor courageous ? 

nic. What! Is it now a seer, think you, who has 
the gift of judging what is to be dreaded and what 
to be dared ? 

LacH. That is my view : who else could it be? 

nic. Much rather the man of whom I speak, my 
dear sir: for the seer’s business is to judge only the 
signs of what is yet to come—whether a man is to 
- meet with death or disease or loss of property, or 
victory or defeat in war or some other contest ; but 
what is better among these things for a man to 
suffer or avoid suffering, can surely be no more 
for a seer to decide than for anyone else in the 
world. 

Ltacu. Well, I fail to follow him, Socrates, or to 
see what he is driving at; for he points out that 
neither a seer nor a doctor nor anybody else is the 
man he refers to as the courageous, unless perchance 
he means it is some god. Now it appears to me that 
Nicias is unwilling to admit honestly that he has no 
meaning at all, but dodges this way and that in the 
hope of concealing his own perplexity. Why, you 
and I could have dodged in the same way just now, 
if we wished to avoid the appearance of contra- 
dicting ourselves. Of course, if we were arguing 
in a law-court, there would be some reason for 
so doing; but here, in a meeting like this of ours, 
why waste time in adorning oneself with empty 
words ? 

soc. I agree that it is out of place, Laches : but let 
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1 The fierce monster slain by Theseus in the region be- 
tween Corinth and Megara before he became the hero of 
Attica. 
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us see: perhaps Nicias thinks he does mean some- 
thing, and is not talking just for the sake of talking. 
So let us ask him to explain more clearly what is in 
his mind; and if we find that he means something, 
we will agree with him ; if not, we will instruct him. 

LacH. Then, Socrates, if you would like to ask him, 
please do so: I daresay I have done enough asking. 

soc. Well, I see no objection, since the question 
will be on behalf of us both. 

Lac. Very well, then. 

soc. Now tell me, Nicias, or rather, tell us—for 
Laches and I are sharing the argument between us— 
do you say that courage is knowledge of what is to 
be dreaded or dared? 

nic. I do. 

soc. And that it is not every man that knows it, 
since neither a doctor nor a seer can know it, and 
cannot be courageous unless he add this particular 
knowledge to his own? This was your statement, 
was it not ? 

nic. Yes, it was. 

soc. And so in fact this is not a thing which, as 
the proverb says, “any pig would know”; and thus 
a pig cannot be courageous. 

nic. I think not. 

soc. Indeed it is obvious, Nicias, that you at least 
do not believe that even the Crommyonian sow } 
could have been courageous. I say this not in jest, 
but because I conceive it is necessary for him who 
states this theory to refuse courage to any wild 
beast, or else to admit that a beast like a lion or a 
leopard or even a boar is so wise as to know what 
only a few men know because it is so hard to per- 
ceive. Why, he who subscribes to your account of 
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1 A deme or district of Attica, noted for the abusive 
wit of its people. 
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courage must needs agree that a lion, a stag, a bull, 
and a monkey have all an equal share of courage in 
their nature. 

tacH. Heavens, Socrates, how admirably you argue! 
Now answer us sincerely, Nicias, and say whether 
those animals, which we all admit to be courageous, 
are wiser than we are; or whether you dare, in 
contradiction of everyone else, describe them as not 
even courageous. 

nic. No, Laches, I do not describe animals, or 
anything else that from thoughtlessness has no fear 
of the dreadful, as courageous, but rather as fearless 
and foolish: Or do you suppose I describe all 
children as courageous, that have no fear because 
they are thoughtless? I rather hold that the fearless 
and the courageous are not the same thing. In my 
opinion very few people are endowed with courage 
and forethought, while rashness, boldness, and fear- 
lessness, with no forethought to guide it, are found 
in a great number of men, women, children, and 
animals. So you see, the acts that you and most 
people call courageous, I call rash, and it is the 
prudent acts which I speak of that are courageous. 

tacH. Mark you, Socrates, how finely, as he 
fancies, my friend decks himself out with his 
words! And how he attempts to deprive of the 
distinction of courage those whom everyone admits 
to be courageous ! 

nic. I am not referring to you, Laches, so do not 
be frightened : for I grant that you, and Lamachus 
also, are wise, since you are courageous, and I say 
the same of numerous other Athenians. 

tacH. I will not say what I could say in answer 
to that, lest you call me a true son of Aexone.! 
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soc. No, say nothing, Laches: for in fact you 
seem to me to have failed to perceive that he has 
acquired his wisdom from Damon, our good friend ; 
and Damon constantly associates with Prodicus, who 
is supposed to be the cleverest of the sophists at 
distinguishing terms like these. 

LtacH. Yes, for it is more suitable, Socrates, for a 
sophist to make a show of such refinements than for 
a man whom the State thinks worthy to govern her. 

soc. Indeed it is suitable, I presume, my amiable 
friend, for a man in the highest seat of government 
to be gifted with the highest degree of wisdom. 
But it seems to me that Nicias is worthy of further 
attention, so that we may learn in what connexion 
he uses this word “ courage.” 

LacH. Then attend to him yourself, Socrates. . 

soc. That is what I propose to do, my good sir: 
still, you are not to think that I will release you 
from your due share of the argument. No, you must 
put your mind to it and join in weighing well what 
is said. 

LacH. Well, so be it, if you think that I ought. 

soc. Indeed Ido. Now, Nicias, please go back to 
the beginning ! and answer us : you know we started 
our discussion by considering courage as a part of 
virtue ? 

Nic. Quite so. 

soc. And you joined in this answer,—that it is 
a part, there being also other parts, which taken all 
together have received the name of virtue ? 

nic. Why, of course. 

soc. Now, do you mean the same as I do by these ? 
Besides courage, I refer to temperance, justice, and 
other similar qualities. And you also, do you not? 
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nic. Certainly Ido. . 

soc. So much for that; thus far we agree: but 
let us pass on to what is to be dreaded and what to 
be dared, and make sure that you and we do not 
take two different views of these. Let me tell you our 
view of them, and if you do not agree with it, you 
shall instruct us. We hold that the dreadful are 

that cause fear, and the safely ventured are 

those that do not; and fear is caused not by past 
or present, but by expected evils: for fear is ex- 
pectation of coming evil. You are of the same mind 
with us in this, are you not, Laches? 

LacH. Yes, entirely so, Socrates. 

soc. So there you have our view, Nicias,—that 
coming evils are to be dreaded, and things not evil, 
or good things, that are to come are to be safely 
dared. Would you describe them in this way; or in 
some other ? 

nic. I would describe them in this way 

soc. And the knowledge of these things is what 
you term courage? 

nic. Precisely. 

soc. There is still a third point on which we must 
see if you are in agreement with us. 

nic. What point is that ? 

soc. I will tell you. It seems to your friend and 
me that, to take the various subjects of knowledge, 
there is not one knowledge of how a thing has 
happened in the past, another of how things are 
- happening in the present, and another of how a 
thing that has not yet happened might or will 
happen most favourably in the future, but it is the 
same knowledge throughout. For example, in the 
ease of health, it is medicine always and alone that 
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surveys present, past, and future processes alike ; 
and farming is in the same position as regards the 
productions of the earth. And in matters of war I 
am sure you yourselves will bear me out when I say 
that here generalship makes the best forecasts on the 
whole, and particularly of future results, and is the 
mistress rather than the servant of the seer’s art, 
because it knows better what is happening or about 
to happen in the operations of war ; whence the law 
ordains that the general shall give orders to the seer, 
and not the seer to the general. May we say this, 
Laches ? 

LacH. We may. 

soc. Well now, do you agree with us, Nicias, that 
the same knowledge has comprehension of the same 
things, whether future, present, or past ? 

nic. I do, for that is my own opinion, Socrates. 

soc. And courage, my good friend, is knowledge 
of what is to be dreaded and dared, as you say, do 
you not ? 

nic. Yes. 

soc. And things to be dreaded and things to be 
dared have been admitted to be either future goods 
or future evils ? . 

nic. Certainly. 

soc. And the same knowledge is concerned with 
the same things, whether in the future or in any 
particular stage ? 

nic. That is so. 

soc. Then courage is knowledge not merely of 
what is to be dreaded and what dared, for it com- 
prehends goods and evils not merely in the future, 
but also in the present and the past and in any stage, 
like the other kinds of knowledge. 
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viv oot Aeyopevov, GAAa ovpTaca apeTn. 
NI. “Kouxev. 
sn. Kat pi edaper ye THv avdpetav pdpvov elvat 
év TOV THs apeTis. 
” - 
ni. "Edapev yap. 
xa. To S¢ ye viv Aeydpuevor od daiverat. 
ni. Ovdx €ouxer. 
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nic. Apparently. 

soc. So the answer that you gave us, Nicias, covers 
only about a third part of courage; whereas our 
question was of what courage is as a whole. And 
now it appears, on your own showing, that courage 
is knowledge not merely of what is to be dreaded 
and what dared, but practically a knowledge con- 
cerning all goods and evils at every stage ; such is 
your present account of what courage must be. 
What do you say to this new version, Nicias ? 

nic. I accept it, Socrates. 

soc. Now do you think, my excellent friend, there 
could be anything wanting to the virtue of a man 
who knew all good things, and all about their pro- 
duction in the present, the future, and the past, 
and all about evil things likewise? Do you suppose 
that such a man could be lacking in temperance, 
or justice, and holiness, when he alone has the gift 
of taking due precaution, in his dealings with gods 
and men, as regards what is to be dreaded and 
what is not, and of procuring good things, owing 
to his knowledge of the right behaviour towards 
them ? 

nic. I think, Socrates, there is something in what 
you say. 

soc. Hence what you now describe, Nicias, will be 
not a part but the whole of virtue. 

nic. Apparently. 

soc. But, you know, we said that courage is one 
of the parts of virtue. 

nic. Yes, we did. 

soc. And what we now describe is seen to be 
different. 


nic. So it seems. 
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> 4 PAN! ‘ RN / > \ ‘ 
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\ »” . > ‘ 8° t > \ a, 2r / 
tovs aAXous: ey 8’ olwar ewot epi dv eAéyouev 
vov Te emieik@s eipfoba, kal et Te adra@v pun ixav@s 
elpytat, votepov emavopbiwcecbar Kai peta Aa- 
fwvos, o8 ov mov ole KatayeAdv, Kal Tatra 

2994 ODN / \ / ‘ > mv 
ovde Sav mumote Tov Aduwva, Kal per aGAAwr: 

\ > A 7 > / 7 \ , 
Kal éemedav BeBardowna ard, dida€w Kal o€, 

\ > / a / ‘ / / 
Kal od d0ovicw: SoKxeis yap por Kat para odddpa 
Seioar pabeiv. 

AA. Logos ydp tor od el, & Nuxia. addr’ 
¢ se , as \ ree 
Guws eyds Avoywsdyw t@de Kai MeAnoia ovpBov- 
Aevw, o€ pev Kal cue mrepi THs Tawdelas THY veavi- 
oxwv xaipew eGv, LwKpdrn S€ tovtovi, dmep e€ 
> ~ wy \ > / > \ Ae » ce , 
apyis €Aeyov, 7) adiévas: et S€ Kat euol ev HAtKia 
joav of maides, TadTa av Tabr’ ézoiour. 
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soc. Thus we have failed to discover, Nicias, what 
courage really is. 

nic. Evidently. 

tacu. And I, in fact, supposed, my dear Nicias, 
that you were going to discover it, when you showed 
such contempt for the answers I made to Socrates : 
indeed I had very great hopes that the wisdom you 
derived from Damon would avail you for the dis- 
covery. 

nic. That is all very fine, Laches; you think you 
can now make light of the fact that you were your- 
self shown just now to know nothing about courage ; 
when my turn comes to be shown up in the same light, 
that is all you care, and now it will not matter to 
you at all, it seems, if I share-your ignorance of things 
whereof any self-respecting man ought to have know- 
ledge. You really strike me, indeed, as following the 
average man’s practice of keeping an eye on others 
rather than on oneself: but I fancy that for the 
present I have said as much as could be expected 
on the subject of our discussion, and that later on 
I must make good any defects in my statement upon 
it with the help of Damon—whom I know you choose 
to ridicule, and that without ever having seen the 
actual Damon—and with others’ help besides. And 
when I have settled the matter I will enlighten you, 
in no grudging spirit: for I think you are in very 
great need of instruction. 

LacH. You are a man of wisdom, I know, Nicias. 
But still I advise Lysimachus here and Melesias to 
dismiss you and me, and to retain our friend Socrates 
as I said at first, for the education of your boys: 
were my own sons old enough, I should do the same 
thing too. 
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dora. emiTpeTou, et €Bédou obros: aANa, yap 
aAAous pou exdorore ouviornow, Orav Tt are qept 
TOUTOU pvc, avros dé ovK eOédet. aA’ dpa, & 
Avoipaxe, el TL god av paMov & drraovor UwKparys. 

Ar. Aixasdv yé tor, & N uta, erel Kal eya Toure 
moAAd av eehhaasps motetv, & odK av GAXoLS Trav 
moAdois €OéAoyu. mas odv dis, © UwKpares; 
brakovon Te Kat ovpmpolvpnon ws PBeAriorots 
yevéobar Tots pepakiots ; 

xa. Kai yap dv dewov ein, & Avoisaye, tobdrd 
ye, 7) eBehew Tw? ovprpobvpetobau ws Bedriorw 
yeveoBas. el pev obv ev Tots Siaddyous Tots aptt 
eyo pev epdvny eidais, TwOE be pe) eiddTe, Sikatov 
av jv ewe pddvora € emi ToOTO To Epyov TrapakaAety: 
viv & ; Opoiws yap mavTes ev dropig. evevouieda 
Ti obv av Tis NuU@v Twa Tpoarpotro; epol pev oov 
57 atdT@ doxet ovdeva" GAN ered) Tatra ovrws 
Exel, oxdypacbe av 7 ddEw ovpBovdevew bpiv. 
eye yap pyr XpHvat, @ avbpes—ovdels yap expopos 
dyos—Kowh} mavras mpas Cnreiv padvora ev ji 
avrots diddoKadov ws dprorov—BeopeBa yap— 
emetra Kal Tots melpakiols, pare xXenedrov pevdo- 
pevous pare dAAov pndevos: ev dé pas. avTovs 
exe, ws viv EXOMEV, | ov. oupBovreveo. et dé Tis 
Hpadv KatayeAdoeTat, Ott TIAtKoie 6 ovres eis dida- 
oxdAwy aéiodpev pouray, TOV “Opmpov doxet pou 
xXphvat mpoBa\reobar, os eon ovK dyaBiy elvau 
aid® Kexypnucvm avdpl mapetvar. Kal tuets odv 

1 Od. xvii. 347. 
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nic. For my part I agree ; if Socrates will consent 
to take charge of these young people, I will seek for 
no one else. I should be only too glad to entrust 
him with Niceratus, if he should consent : but when 
I begin to mention the matter to him, he always 
recommends other men to me and refuses himself. 
Just see, Lysimachus, if Socrates will give you a 
more favourable hearing. 

tys. It is only right that he should, Nicias, for 
indeed I would be willing to do many things for 
him which I would not do for a great many others. 
Well, what do you say, Socrates? Will you comply, 
and lend your endeavours for the highest improve- 
_ ment of these boys ? 

soc. Why, how strange it would be, Lysimachus, 
to refuse to lend one’s endeavours for the highest 
improvement of anybody! Now if in the debates 
that we have just held I had been found to know 
what our two friends did not know, it would be right 
to make a point of inviting me to take up this work : 
but as it is, we have all got into the same difficulty, 
so why should one of us be preferred to another? 
In my own opinion, none of us should; and this 
being so, perhaps you will allow me to give you a 
piece of advice. I tell you, gentlemen—and this is 
confidential—that we ought all alike to seek out 
the best teacher we can find, first for ourselves—for 
we need one—and then for our boys, sparing neither 
expense nor anything else we can do: but to leave 
ourselves as we now are, this I do not advise. And 
if anyone makes fun of us for seeing fit to go to 
school at our time of life, I think we should appeal 
to Homer, who said that “ shame is no good mate 
for a needy man.”? So let us not mind what any- 
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édoavres xalpew el Tis TL epet, KowH Hudv adrdv | 
Kal Tov petpaxtoy emreAcvav romocpeba. 
*Epot pev apéoKet, a LuKpares, a Aéyets* 

saa on, Oowmep yepaitatés elu, TooovTw 
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xa. "Aa moijow, & Avoipaye, tadra, Kai 7éw 
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one may say, but join together in arranging for our 
own and the boys’ tuition. 

tys. I gladly approve of your suggestion, Socrates ; 
and as I am the oldest, so I am the most eager to 
have lessons with the young ones. Now this is what 
I ask you to do: come to my house to-morrow at 
daybreak; be sure not to fail, and then we shall 
consult on this very matter. For the present, let us 
break up our ag 

soc. I will not fail, Lysimachus, to come to you 
to-morrow, God willing. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PROTAGORAS 


Tue masterly powers of description, characteriza- 
tion, rhetoric, and reasoning, which conspire in the 
Protagoras to produce, with such apparent ease, one 
rapid and luminous effect, have earned it a very high 
—with some judges the highest—place among Plato’s 
achievements in philosophic drama. After an intro- 
ductory scene, in which the excitement of ardent 
young spirits over the arrival of a great intellectual 
personage leads quickly to the setting of the stage 
for the main business of the plot, we are shown 
Socrates in respectful but keenly critical contact 
with the first and most eminent of the itinerant 
professors of a new culture or enlightenment. On 
the other side we see the old and celebrated teacher 
displaying his various abilities with weight and 
credit, but with limitations which increasingly 


suggest that his light is waning before the fresh and _ 


more searching flame of Socratic inquiry. The 
drama is philosophic in the fullest sense, not merely 
owing to this animated controversy and its develop- 
ment of a great moral theme,—the acquisition of 
virtue, but because we are made to feel that behind 
or above the actual human disputants are certain 
principles and modes of thought, which hold a high 
and shadowy debate, as it were, of their own in the 


dimness of what is as yet- unexamined and un-'— 


explained. Of this larger argument the human 
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scene gives but fitful glimpses; but in the end it 
is suggested and impressed in sufficiently definite 
outline to become the further object of our roused 
and refined curiosity. 

This dialogue is, indeed, a work of profoundly 
suggestive art, and our first duty is to observe and 
comprehend as clearly as may be the persons in the 
play and the interaction of their salient thoughts 
and feelings. Protagoras was the founder of a 
popular culture which aimed at presenting the highest 
lessons of the poets, thinkers, and artists of the 
preceding age in a convenient form for the needs 
of the rising generation of Greek statesmen,—a form 
also that should be marketable, for he invented the 
trade of the professional educator, and was the first 
to charge a regular fee for the wisdom or skill that 
he imparted. His own chief accomplishment was 
impressive declamation on moral and _ political 
themes: he was prone, as we find in this interview, 
to a somewhat lengthy style of exposition, and 
correspondingly loth to undergo the mental strain 
of being cross-examined by Socrates. No attempt 
is made here to tease or bait him. It is clear enough, 
without the express statement made in the Republic 
(x. 600), that he had attained a most honourable 
position in Greece through his earnest zeal for 
educational progress. But he did not stop to think 
out the bases of his teaching; and the immediate 
interest of the dialogue consists largely in watching 
. the succession of strokes by which Socrates, a 
younger! and subtler advocate of the same cause, 


1 At the time of this meeting (just before the Pelopon- 
nesian War, in 432 B.c.) Socrates would be 36 years old, and 
Alcibiades 19. 
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exposes and undermines the fine but unsound 
fabri¢ of his fame. 

In the stately myth (320-328) by which Protagoras 
unfolds his theory of the origin of human society 
and morals, Plato gives us a carefully wrought 
imitation of the professor’s favourite method and 
style. It is an eloquent substantiation of the 
common-sense view that virtue can be taught; 
and fidelity in characterization seems to have 
prompted Plato to attribute to the old sophist 
some principles which are more than ordinarily 
enlightened. In particular we may notice his 
account of the beginning of governments (322), 
and his appeal for the curative and preventive use 
of punishment (324). And later on, while he totters 
defenceless under the force and acuteness of Socrates’ 
questions, we find him objecting—and it was soon to 
be Plato’s own opinion—that it is rash to regard all 
pleasure as good (351). Plato, in fact, appears to 
be more intent on exhibiting the impetuous energy 
and superior skill with which Socrates could on 
occasion upset an experienced teacher and famous 
scholar, than on impressing us with the correctness of 
this or that theory which the younger man may 
snatch up and fling at the professor’s head in the 
momentary sport or heat of the contest. The ex- 
planation which Socrates propounds of the poem of 
Simonides (343-347) is obviously a mocking satire on 
certain sophistic performances ; but he is no less 
obviously serious, for the purpose in hand, when he 
makes his statement on the relation of virtue to 
pleasure. The unsatisfactory effect which this leaves 
upon our minds must be referred to the main object 
of the dialogue, which is to prove the power of the 
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new science of dialectic in disturbing our settled 
habits of thought and in stimulating fresh inquiry 
into problems of the highest import to mankind. 

Among the many minor interests attaching to 
this vivid picture of the intellectual life of Athens 
in the latter part of the fifth century, the appropriate 
style given in each case to the utterances of Prot- 
agoras, Prodicus, and Hippias deserves attention for 
the evidence thus afforded of a deliberate cultivation 
of prose-form at that time. Plato has left us a less 
sympathetic but similarly interesting study of 
Protagoras’ manner of speech in his later work, the 
Theaetetus. 


The following brief outline of the discussion may 
be useful :— 

I. 309 a-316 a. Socrates tells his (unnamed) 
friend that he and Alcibiades have just been con- 
versing with Protagoras, and describes how his 
young friend Hippocrates had announced to him 
the great sophist’s arrival in Athens, and how, after 
questioning Hippocrates on his design of learning 
from the sophist, he proceeded with him to the 
house of Callias, with whom Protagoras was staying. 
They found there not only Protagoras but the 
learned Hippias and Prodicus also, and many 
followers and disciples who had assembled to hear 
their discourses. 

II. 316 a-320 c. Protagoras explains the purpose 
of his teaching: he will educate Hippocrates in 
politics and citizenship. Socrates raises the question 
whether virtue can be taught. 

III. 320 c-328 p. Protagoras delivers a char- 
acteristic speech, in which he relates a fable of the 
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origin of man. It illustrates his doctrine that 
virtue can be taught, both by individuals and by 
the State. 

IV. 328 p-334.c. Socrates cross-examines Prot- 
agoras: (1) Is each of the virtues a part of virtue, 
or only a different name for the same thing? 
(2) Protagoras replies that the several virtues differ 
like the parts of the face. (3) In answer to an ob- 
jection from Socrates, Protagoras allows that justice 
and holiness must be like each other. (4) Socrates 
then urges that temperance and wisdom must 
be the same, and would argue likewise of temper- 
ance and justice; but (5) Protagoras, impatient 
of being questioned, reverts to his favourite 
method of declamation on the notions of “ good”’ 
and “ beneficial.” 

V. 384 c-338 z. Socrates makes as if to go: he 
will only stay if Protagoras will keep to the method 
of question and answer. At the request of Callias, 
Alcibiades, Critias, Prodicus and Hippias he agrees 
to stay and be questioned by Protagoras, after 
which Protagoras will be questioned by him. 

VI. 338 e-347.. Socrates is cross-examined by 
Protagoras on the meaning of a poem of Simonides, 
and tries to save the consistency of the poet, which 
Protagoras impugns, by distinguishing between 
“being good” and “ becoming good”; he also sug- 
gests a peculiar significance of words in Ceos (the 
native place of the poet and of Prodicus, whose 
verbal learning he satirizes with some pedantic 
nonsense). He then gives his own explanation of 
the poem, which he holds to have been written to 
refute a saying of Pittacus (an Ionian sage of the 
latter part of the seventh century B.c.) that “it is 
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hard to be good’’: to become good, said the poet, is 
_ hard; to be good is impossible; he looked for no 
virtue on earth. 

VII. 347 4-360 £. Alcibiades and Callias prevail 
on Protagoras, rather against his will, to be 

. questioned by Socrates as to whether wisdom, tem- 
perance, courage, justice and holiness are all the 
same thing, or different parts of virtue. Protagoras 
singles out courage as distinct from the rest. When 
Socrates argues that it is the same as wisdom, 
Protagoras objects to his reasoning, and Socrates 
starts on a new line: Is not pleasure, viewed apart 
from its consequences, the same as the good? To 
be overcome by pleasure is merely to choose the 
less instead of the greater good, through ignorance ; 
and pleasure being good, every action must be good 
that has pleasure as its object. The coward who 
will not fight when he ought is suffering from an 
ignorant misconception of what lies before him, so 
that courage must be knowledge. 

VIII. 360 e-362 a. It is shown, in conclusion, 
that Socrates and Protagoras have each been led 
into a position opposite to that which they held at 
the beginning: Socrates’ identification of virtue 
with knowledge brings him to the view that virtue 
must be teachable, which he at first denied; while 
Protagoras, who held that it is teachable, now 
declares that it is not knowledge, thus denying it 
the sole means of being taught. 


A good modern edition of the Protagoras is that 
by J. Adam, Cambridge University Press, 1905. 
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PROTAGORAS 
[or SOPHISTS : an aRRAIGNMENT] 


CHARACTERS 


A Frrenp, Socrates, Hippocrates, Proracoras, 
Atcrperapes, Cariras, Critras, Propicus, Hiprras 


rr. Where have you been now, Socrates? Ah, but 

of course you have been in chase of Alcibiades and his 

outhful beauty! Well, only the other day, as I 
ooked at him, I thought him still handsome as a 
man—for a man he is, Socrates, between you and 
me, and with quite a growth of beard. 

soc. And what of that? Do you mean to say you 
do not approve of Homer,! who said that youth has 
highest grace in him whose beard is appearing, as 
now in the case of Alcibiades ? 

Fr. Then how is the affair at present? Have you 
been with him just now? And how is the young 
man treating you? 

soc. Quite well, I considered, and especially so to- 
day : for he spoke a good deal on my side, supporting 
me in a discussion—in fact I have only just left him. 
However, there is a strange thing I have to tell you: 


1 Iliad, xxiv. 348. 
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éxeivou, ovTe mpoceixov Tov vodv, émeAavOavdunv 
Te avToo Bap. 

C er. Kai ri a yeyoves ein mept oé KaKeivov 
Toaobrov mpay ya ; od yap Simov twit Kaddlovw 
everuyes GMw ev ye THSE TH OAL. : 

zn. Kat wodd ye. 

Et. Ti dys; dora ij fev; 

x0. Hew. 

ET. ToSana ; 

za. “APSnpirn. 

ET. Kai otrw xadds tis 6 kévos €dS0€E cor 
elvar, wore tod Knewiov vigos KadAiwy cou da- 
vivat; 

za. Ids 8 od pda, d waxdpe, 7d codwirarov 
KdAdov daivecba; 

ET. “Ad” 7 ood tin juiv, & UedKpares, 
evTvy@v mapet; 

D 29. Lodwrdtw pev oby Symov Tdv ye viv, et 
go. Soxet coduitatos eivar Ipwraydpas. 

ET. "Q zi Aéyews; Ilpwraydpas ETLOEONUNKEV ; 

=0. Tpirny ye i) mE pay. 

ET. Kai dpti dpa éxeivw ovyyeyordds: ixews; 

310 30. IIdvu ye moda Kal cima@v Kai axovoas. 

ET. Ti odv od Siunyjow nuiv tiv Evvovoiar, 
ei poy o€ Te KwAver, Kabilouevos evravbi, eEava- 
oTHoas Tov Taida TovToVi; 

za. Idvu pev ody: Kal xdpw ye eicowar, eav 
aKounre. 

1 The Friend had an attendant who was sitting by him, r) 
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although he was present, I not merely paid him no 
attention, but at times forgot him altogether. 

rr. Why, what can have happened between you 
and him? Something serious! For surely you did 
not find anyone else of greater beauty there,—no, 
not in our city. 

soc. Yes, of far greater. 

rr. What do you say? One of our people, or a 
foreigner ? 

soc. A foreigner. 

rr. Of what city ? 

soc. Abdera. 

rr. And you found this foreigner so beautiful that 
he appeared to you of greater beauty than the son 
of Cleinias ? 

soc. Why, my good sir, must not the wisest 
appear more beautiful ? ; 

Fr. Do you mean it was some wise man that you 
met just now? 

soc. Nay, rather the wisest of our generation, I 
may tell you, if “ wisest” is what you agree to call 
Protagoras. 

rr. Ah, what a piece of news! Protagoras come 
to town ! 

soc. Yes, two days ago. 

rr. And it was his company that you left just 
now? 

soc. Yes, and a great deal I said to him, and he 
to me. 

rr. Then do let us hear your account of the con- 
versation at once, if you are disengaged: take my 
boy’s place,! and sit here. 

soc. Very good; indeed, I shall be obliged to 
you, if you will listen. 
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ET. Kai pay Kat jets ool, eav Aéyns. 
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rr. And we also to you, I assure you, if you will 
tell us. 
soc. A twofold obligation. Well now, listen. 


During this night just past, in the small hours, _ ; 


Hippocrates, son of Apollodorus and brother of 
Phason, knocked violently at my door with his stick, 
and when they opened to him he came hurrying in 
at once and calling to me in a loud voice : Socrates, 
are you awake, or sleeping? Then I, recognizing 
his voice, said: Hippocrates, hallo! Some news to 
break to me? Only good news, he replied. Tell 
it, and welcome, I said : what is it, and what business 
brings you here at such an hour? Protagoras has 
come, he said, standing at my side. Yes, two days 
ago, I said: have you only just heard? Yes, by 
Heaven! he replied, last evening. /With this he 
groped about for the bedstead, and sitting down by 
my feet he said: It was in the evening, after I had 
got in very late from Oenoé. My boy Satyrus, you 
see, had run away: I meant to let you know I was 
going in chase of him, but some other matter put it 
outofmy head. On my return, when we had finished 
dinner and were about to retire, my brother told me, 
only then, that Protagoras had come. I made an 
effort, even at that hour, to get to you at once, but 
came to the conclusion that it was too late at night. 
But as soon as I had slept off my fatigue I got up 
at once and made my way straight here. Then I, 
noting the man’s gallant spirit and the flutter he 
was in, remarked: Well, what is that to you? Has 
Protagoras wronged you? At this he laughed and, 
Yes, by the gods! he said, by being the only wise 
man, and not making me one. But, by Zeus! I 
said, if you give him a fee and win him over he will 
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make you wise too. Would to Zeus and all the 
gods, he exclaimed, only that were needed! I 
should not spare either my own pocket or those of 
my friends. But it is on this very account I have 
come to you now, to see if you will have a talk with 
him on my behalf: for one thing, I am too young 
to do it myself; and for another, I have never yet 
seen Protagoras nor heard him speak a word—I was 
but a child when he paid us his previous visit. You 
know, Socrates, how everyone praises the man and 
tells of his mastery of speech: let us step over to 
him at once, to make sure of finding him in; he is 
staying, so I was told, with Callias, son of Hipponicus. 
Now, let us be going. To this I replied: We had 
better not go there yet, my good friend, it is so 
very early : let us rise and turn into the court here, 
and spend the time strolling there till daylight 
comes ; after that we can go. Protagoras, you see, 

nds most of his time indoors, so have no fear, we 
shall find him in all right, most likely. 

So then we got up and strolled in the court ; and 
I, to test Hippocrates’ grit, began examining him 
with a few questions. Tell me, Hippocrates, I said, 
in your present design of going to Protagoras and 

ying him money as a fee for his services to your- 
self, to whom do you consider you are resorting, and 
what is it that you are to become? Suppose, for 
example, you had taken it into your head to call on 
your namesake Hippocrates of Cos, the Asclepiad, 
and pay him money as your personal fee, and suppose 
someone asked you—Tell me, Hippocrates, in pur- 
posing to pay a fee to Hippocrates, what do you 
consider him to be? How would you answer that ? 

A doctor, I would say. 
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And what would you intend to become ? 

A doctor, he replied. 

And suppose you had a mind to approach Polycleitus 
the Argive or Pheidias the Athenian and pay them a 
personal fee, and somebody asked you—What is it 
that you consider Polycleitus or Pheidias to be, that 
you are minded to pay them this money? What 
would your answer be to that? 

Sculptors, I would reply. 

And what would you intend to become ? 

Obviously, a sculptor. 

Very well then, I said ; you and I will go now to 
Protagoras, prepared to pay him money as your fee, 
~ from our own means if they are adequate for the 
purpose of prevailing on him, but if not, then drawing 
on our friends’ resources to make up the sum. Now 
if anyone, observing our extreme earnestness in the 
matter, should ask us,—Pray, Socrates and Hippo- 
crates, what is it that you take Protagoras to be, 
when you purpose to pay him money? What should 
we reply to him? What is the other name that we 
commonly hear attached to Protagoras? They call 
_ Pheidias a sculptor and Homer a poet: what title 
do they give Protagoras ? 

A sophist, to be sure, Socrates, is what they call 
him. 

Then we go to him and pay him the money as a 
sophist ? 

Certainly. 

Now suppose someone asked you this further 
question: And what is it that you yourself hope to 
become when you go to Protagoras ? 

To this he replied with a blush—for by then there 
was a glimmer of daylight by which I could see him 
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quite clearly—If it is like the previous cases, ob- 
viously, to become a sophist. 

In Heaven’s name, I said, would you not be 
ashamed to present yourself before the Greeks as 
a sophist ? 

Yes, on my soul I should, Socrates, if I am to 
speak my real thoughts. 

Yet after all, Hippocrates, perhaps it is not this 
sort of learning that you expect to get from Prot- 
agoras, but rather the sort you had from your 
language-master, your harp-teacher, and your sports- 
instructor ; for when you took your lessons from 
each of these it was not in the technical way, with 
a view to becoming a professional, but for education, 
as befits a private gentleman. 

I quite agree, he said; it is rather this kind of 
learning that one gets from Protagoras. 

Then are you aware what you are now about to 
do, or is it not clear to you? I asked. 

To what do you refer ? 

I mean your intention of submitting your soul to 
the treatment of a man who, as you say, is a sophist ; 
and as to what a sophist really is, I shall be surprised 
if you can tell me. And yet, if you are ignorant of 
this, you cannot know to whom you are entrusting 
your soul,—whether it is.to something good or to 
something evil. 

I really think, he said, that I know. 

Then tell me, please, what you consider a sophist 
to be. 

I should say, he replied, from what the name 
implies, that he is one who has knowledge of wise 
matters. 

Well, I went on, we are able to say this of pairiters 
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also, and of carpenters,—that they are the persons 
who have knowledge of wise matters; and if some- 
one asked us for what those matters are wise, of 
which painters have knowledge, I suppose we should 
tell him that they are wise for the production of 
likenesses, and similarly with the rest. But if he 
should ask for what the matters of the sophist are 
wise, how should we answer him? What sort of 
workmanship is he master of ? 

How should we describe him, Socrates,—as a 
master of making one a clever speaker ? 

Perhaps, I replied, we should be speaking the 
truth, but yet not all the truth; for our answer still 
calls for a question, as to the subject on which the 
sophist makes one a clever speaker: just as the harp- 
player makes one clever, I presume, at speaking on 
the matter of which he gives one knowledge, namely 
= ba hi agree to that? 

es. 


Well, about what does the sophist make one a 
clever speaker ? 

Clearly it must be the same thing as that of which 
he gives one knowledge. 

So it would seem: now what is this thing, of which 
the sophist himself has knowledge and gives know- 
ledge to his pupil ? 

Ah, there, in good faith, he said, I fail to find 
you an answer. 

I then went on to say: Now tell me, are you 
aware upon what sort of hazard you are going to 
stake your soul? If you had to entrust your body to 
someone, taking the risk of its being made better or 
worse, you would first consider most carefully whether 
you ought to entrust it or not, and would-seek the 
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advice of your friends and relations and ponder it 
for a number of days: but in the case of your soul, 
which you value much more highly than your body, 
and on which depends the good or ill condition of 
all your affairs, according as it is made better or 
worse, would you omit to consult first with either 
your father or your brother or one of us your com- 
rades,—as to whether or no you should entrust your 
very soul to this newly-arrived foreigner ; but choose 
rather, having heard of him in the evening, as you 
say, and coming to me at dawn, to make no mention 
of this question, and take no counsel upon it— 
whether you ought to entrust yourself to him or not ; 
and are ready to spend your own substance and that 
of your friends, in the settled conviction that at all 
costs you must converse with Protagoras, whom you 
neither know, as you tell me, nor have ever met in 
argument before, and whom you call “ sophist,” in 
patent ignorance of what this sophist may be to 
whom you are about to entrust yourself ? 

When he heard this he said: It seems so, Socrates, 
by what you say. 

Then can it be, Hippocrates, that the sophist is 
really a sort of merchant or dealer in provisions on 
which a soul is nourished? For such is the view I 
take of him. 

With what, Socrates, is a soul nourished ? 

With doctrines, presumably, I replied. And we 
must take care, my good friend, that the sophist, in 
commending his wares, does not deceive us, as both 
_ merchant and dealer do in the case of our bodily 
food. For among the provisions, you know, in which 
these men deal, not only are they themselves ignorant 
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commend them all, but the people who buy from 
them are so too, unless one happens to be a trainer 
or a doctor. And in the same way, those who take 
their doctrines the round of our cities, hawking them 
about to any odd purchaser who desires them, com- 
mend everything that they sell, and there may well 
be some of these too, my good sir, who are ignorant 
which of their wares is good or bad for the soul ; 
and in just the same case are the people who buy 
from them, unless one happens to have a doctor’s 
knowledge here also, but of the soul. So then, if 
you are well informed as to what is good or bad 
among these wares, it will be safe for you to buy 
doctrines from Protagoras or from anyone else you 
please: but if not, take care, my dear fellow, that 
you do not risk your greatest treasure on a toss of 
the dice. For I tell you there is far more serious 
risk in the purchase of doctrines than in that of 
eatables. When you buy victuals and liquors you 
can carry them off from the dealer or merchant in 
separate vessels, and before you take them into 
your body by drinking or eating you can lay them 
by in your house and take the advice of an expert 
whom you can call in, as to what is fit to eat or 
drink and what is not, and how much you should 
take and when; so that in this purchase the risk is 
not serious. But you cannot carry away doctrines 
in a separate vessel: you are compelled, when you 
have handed over the price, to take the doctrine in 
your very soul by learning it, and so to depart either 
aninjured ora benefited man. These, then, are ques- 
tions which we have to consider with the aid of our 
elders, since we ourselves are still rather young to 
unravel so great a matter. For the moment, how- 
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ever, let us pursue our design and go and hear this 
person; and when we have heard him we shall 
proceed to consult others : for Protagoras is not the 
only one there; we shall find Hippias of Elis and, 
I believe, Prodicus of Ceos, and numerous other men 
of wisdom besides. 

This we resolved on, and set forth; and when we 
arrived at the doorway, we stood discussing some 
question or other that had occurred to us by the 
way: so, not to leave it unfinished, but to get it 
settled before we went in, we stood there and dis- 
cussed in front of the door, until we had come to an 
agreement with each other. Now, I fancy the door- 
keeper, who was a eunuch, overheard us; very likely 
the great number of sophists has made him annoyed 
with callers at the house : at any rate, when we had 
knocked on the door, he opened it and, on seeing us, 
—Hiullo, he said, sophists there! Master is engaged. 
So saying, he seized the door with both hands and 
very smartly clapped it to with all his might. We 
tried knocking again, and then he spoke in answer 
through the closed door,—Sirs, have you not heard, 
he is engaged? But, my good fellow, I said, we 
have not come to see Callias, nor are we sophists. 
Have no fear: I tell you, we have come to ask if 
we may see Protagoras; so go and announce us. 
Then with much hesitation the fellow opened the 
door to us; and when we had entered, we came 
upon Protagoras as he was walking round in the 
cloister and close behind him two companies were 
walking round also; onthe one side Callias, son of 


1 The from the front door led into a cloister which 
surrounded an open court and gave access to the various 
rooms of the house. 
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Oarep a KaAAias 6 ‘Inmovixou Kal oO aBedgds 
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eoxilovro oboe of émyjKoor evOev Kai evOev, Kat ev 
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1 Od. xi. 601. 
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Hipponicus and his brother on the mother’s side, 
Paralus, son of Pericles, and Charmides, son of 
Glaucon, while the other troop consisted of Pericles’ 
other son Xanthippus, Philippides, son of Philomelus, 
and Antimoerus of Mende, who is the most highly 
reputed of Protagoras’ disciples and is taking the 
course professionally with a view to becoming a 
sophist. The persons who followed in their rear, 
listening to what they could of the talk, seemed to 
be mostly strangers, brought by the great Protagoras 
from the several cities which he traverses, enchant- 
ing them with his voice like Orpheus, while they 
follow where the voice sounds, enchanted; and 
some of our own inhabitants were also dancing 
attendance. As for me, when I saw their evolu- 
tions I was delighted with the admirable care 
they took not to hinder Protagoras at any 
moment by getting in front; but whenever the 
master turned about and those with him, it was 
fine to see the orderly manner in which his train of 
listeners split up into two parties on this side and 
on that, and wheeling round formed up again each 
time in his rear most admirably. 

“ And next did I mark,” as Homer! says, Hippias of 
Elis, seated high on a chair in the doorway opposite ; 
and sitting around him on benches were Eryximachus, 
son of Acumenus, Phaedrus of Myrrhinous, Andron 
son of Androtion and a number of strangers,— 
fellow-citizens of Hippias and some others. They 
seemed to be asking him a series of astronomical 
questions on nature and the heavenly bodies, while 
he, seated in his chair, was distinguishing and ex- 
pounding to each in turn the subjects of their 
questions. ‘Nay more, Tantalus also did I there 
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1 Od. xi. 582. A touch of epic dignity is humorously 
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behold,” 1—for you know Prodicus of Ceos is in 
Athens too: he was in a certain apartment formerly 
used by Hipponicus as a strong-room, but now cleared 
out by Callias to make more space for his numerous 
visitors, and turned into a guest-chamber. Well, 
Prodicus was still abed, wrapped up in sundry fleeces 
and rugs, and plenty of them too, it seemed; and 
near him on the beds hard by lay Pausanias from 
Cerames, and with Pausanias a lad who was still quite 
young,—of good birth and breeding, I should say, and 
at all events a very good-looking person. I fancied I 
heard his name was Agathon, and I should not be 
surprised to find he is Pausanias’ favourite. Besides 
this youth there were the two Adeimantuses, sons of 
Cepis and Leucolophidas, and there seemed to be 
some others. The subjects of their conversation I 
was unable to gather from outside, despite my 
longing to hear Prodicus; for I regard the man 
as all-wise and divine: but owing to the depth 
of his voice the room was filled with a booming 
sound which made the talk indistinct. ; 

We had only just come in, when close on our heels 
entered Alcibiades the good-looking, as you call him 
and I agree that he is, and Critias, son of Cal- 
laeschrus. So, when we had entered, after some 
more little delays over certain points we had to 
examine, we went up to Protagoras, and I said: 
=F calm you see we have come to you, Hippocrates 
and I. 

Is it your wish, he asked, to converse with me alone, 
or in company with others ? 

It is all the same to us, I replied: let me first 


given to the mention of the two famous sophists, Hippias 
and Prodicus. 
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tell you our object in coming, and then you must 
decide. 

Well, what is your object ? he asked. 

My friend Hippocrates is a native of the city, a 
son of Apollodorus and one of a great and prosperous 

family, while his own natural powers seem to make 

him a match for anyone of his age. I fancy he is 
anxious to gain consideration in our city, and he 
believes he can best gain it by consorting with you. 
So now it is for you to judge whether it will be 
fittest for you to converse on this matter privately 
with us alone, or in company with others. 

You do right, Socrates, he said, to be so thoughtful 
on my behalf. For when one goes as a stranger into 
great cities, and there tries to persuade the best of 
the young men to drop their other connexions, either 
with their own folk or with foreigners, both old and 
young, and to join one’s own circle, with the promise 
of improving them by this connexion with oneself, 
such a proceeding requires great caution ; since very 
considerable jealousies are apt to ensue, and numer- 
ous enmities and intrigues. Now I tell you that 
sophistry is an ancient art, and those men of ancient 
times who practised it, fearing the odium it involved, 
disguised it in a decent dress, sometimes of poetry, as 
in the case of Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides ; some- 
times of mystic rites and soothsayings, as did Orpheus, 
Musaeus and their sects; and sometimes too, I have 
observed, of athletics, as with Iccus! of Tarentum 
and another still living—as great a sophist as any 
—Herodicus? of Selymbria, originally of Megara; 
and music was the disguise employed by your own 

1 A famous athlete and trainer. 
? A trainer who also practised medicine. 
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Agathocles,’ a great sophist, Pythocleides! of Ceos, 
andmany more. All these, as I say, from fear of ill- 
will made use of these arts as outer coverings. But I 
_ do not conform to thegnethod of all these persons, 
- ‘since I believe they did not accomplish any of their 
designs: for the purpose of all this disguise could 
not escape the able men of affairs in each city ; the 
multitude, of course, perceive practically nothing, 
but merely echo this or that pronouncement of their 
leaders. Now to try to run away, and to fail through 
being caught in the act, shows sad folly in the mere 
attempt, and must needs make people far more 
hostile ; for they regard such an one, whatever else 
he may be, as arogue. Hence the road I have taken 
is one entirely opposite to theirs: I admit that I am 
a sophist and that I educate men; and I consider 
this precaution, of admitting rather than denying, 
the better of the two. There are others besides that 
I have meditated, so as to avoid, under Heaven, any 

harm that may come of admitting that I am a sophist. 
_ And yet many long years have I now been in the 

rofession, for many in total number are those that 
I have lived: not one of you all, but in age I might 
be his father.2, Hence it suits me by far the best, 
in meeting your wishes, to make my discourse on 
_ these matters in the presence of all who are in the 
house. 

On this, as I suspected that he wished to make a 
display before Prodicus and Hippias, and give him- 
self airs on the personal attachment shown by our 
coming to him, I remarked: Then surely we must call 


1 A music-teacher. 
= In the Meno (918) we are told that Protagoras lived 
nearly seventy years, forty of which he spent in teaching. 
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Prodicus and Hippias and their followers to come and 
listen to us ! 

By all means, said Protagoras. 

Then do you agree, said Callias, to our making 
a session of it, so that we may sit at ease for our 
conversation ? 

The proposal was accepted ; and all of us, delighted 
at the prospect of listening to wise men, took hold 
of the benches and couches ourselves and arranged 
them where Hippias was, since the benches were 
there already. Meanwhile Callias and Alcibiades 
came, bringing with them Prodicus, whom they had 
induced to rise from his couch, and Prodicus’ circle 
also. ~ 

When we had all taken our seats—So now, 
Socrates, said Protagoras, since these gentlemen are 
also present, be so good as to tell what you were 
mentioning to me a little while before on the young 
man’s behalf. 

To which I replied: The same point, Protagoras, 
will serve me for a beginning as a moment ago, in 
regard to the object of my visit. My friend Hippo- 
erates finds himself desirous of joining your classes ; 
and therefore he says he would be glad to know 
what result he will get from joining them. That is 
all the speech we have to make. 

Then Protagoras answered at once, saying : Young 
man, you will gain this by coming to my classes, 
that on the day when you join them you will go 
home a better man, and on the day after it will be 
the same; every day you will constantly improve 
more and more. 

When I heard this I said: Protagoras, what you 
say is not at all surprising, but quite likely, since even 
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you, though so old and so wise, would be made better 
if someone taught you what you happen not to 
know. Bnt let me put it another way: suppose 
Hippocrates here should change his desire all at once, 
and become desirous of this young fellow’s lessons 
who has just recently come to town, Zeuxippus of 
Heraclea, and should approach him, as he now does 
you, and should hear the very same thing from him 
as from you,—how on each day that he spent with 
him he would be better and make constant progress ; 
and suppose he were to question him on this and 
ask: In what shall I become better as you say, and 
to what will my progress be? Zeuxippus’s reply 
would be, to painting. Then suppose he came to 
the lessons of Orthagoras the Theban, and heard 
the same thing from him as from you, and then 
inquired of him for what he would be better each 
day through attending his classes, the answer would 
be, for fluting. In the same way you also must 
satisfy this youth and me on this point, and tell us 
for what, Protagoras, and in what connexion my 
friend Hippocrates, on any day of attendance at the 
classes of Protagoras, will go away a better man, 
and on each of the succeeding days will make a like 
advance. 

When Protagoras heard my words,—You do right, 
he said, to ask that, while I am only too glad to 
answer those who ask the right question. For 
Hippocrates, if he comes to’ me, will not be 
treated as he would have been if he had joined 
the classes of an ordinary sophist. The generality 
of them maltreat the young; for when they have 
escaped from the arts they bring them back against 
their will and force them into arts, teaching them 
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arithmetic and astronomy and geometry and music 
(and here he glanced at Hippias); whereas, if he 
applies to me, he will learn precisely and solely that 
for which he has come. That learning consists of 
good judgement in his own affairs, showing how best 
to order his own home; and in the affairs of his 
city, showing how he may have most influence on 
public affairs both in speech and in action. 

I wonder, I said, whether I follow what you are 
saying ; for you appear to be speaking of the civic 
science, and undertaking to make men good citizens. 

That, Socrates, he replied, is exactly the purport 
of avhat I profess. 

Then it is a goodly accomplishment that you have 
acquired, to be sure, I remarked, if indeed you have 
acquired it—to such a man as you I may say sincerely 
what I think. For this is a thing, Protagoras, that 
I did not suppose to be teachable; but when you . 
say it is, I do not see how I am to disbelieve it. 
How I came to think that it cannot be taught, or 
provided by men for men, I may be allowed to ex- 
plain. I say, in common with the rest of the Greeks, 
that the Athenians are wise. Now I observe, when 
we are collected for the Assembly, and the city has 
to deal with an affair of building, we send for builders 
to advise us on what is proposed to be built ; and 
when it is a case of laying down a ship, we send for 


' shipwrights; and so in all other matters which are 


considered learnable and teachable: but if anyone 
else, whom the people do not regard as a craftsman, 
attempts to advise them, no matter how hand- 
some and wealthy and well-born he may be, not one 
_ of these things induces them to accept him; they 
merely laugh him to scorn and shout him down, 
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until either the speaker retires from his attempt, 
overborne by the clamour, or the tipstaves pull him 
from his place or turn him out altogether by order 
of the chair. Such is their procedure in matters 
which they consider professional. But when they 
have to deliberate on something connected with the 
administration of the State, the man who rises to 
advise them on this may equally well be a smith, a 
shoemaker, a merchant, a sea-captain, a rich man, a 
poor man, of good family or of none, and nobody 
thinks of casting in his teeth, as one would in the 
former case, that his attempt to give advice is justified 
by no instruction obtained in any quarter, no guid- 
ance of any master; and obviously it is because 
they hold that here the thing cannot be taught. 
Nay further, it is not only so with the service of the 
State, but in private life our best and wisest citizens 
are unable to transmit this excellence of theirs to 
others ; for Pericles, the father of these young fellows 
here, gave them a first-rate training in the subjects for 
which he found teachers, but in those of which he is 
himself a master he neither trains them personally 
nor commits them to another’s guidance, and so they 
go about grazing at will like sacred oxen, on the 
chance of their picking up excellence here or there 
for themselves. Or, if you like, there is Cleinias, 
the younger brother of Alcibiades here, whom this 
same Pericles, acting as his guardian, and fearing he 
might be corrupted, I suppose, by Alcibiades, car- 
ried off from his brother and placed in Ariphron’s 
family to be educated: but before six months had 
passed he handed him back to Alcibiades, at a 
loss what to do with him. And there are a great 
many others whom I could mention to you as having 
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never succeeded, though virtuous themselves, in 
making anyone else better, either of their own or 
of other families. I therefore, Protagoras, in view 
of these facts, believe that virtue is not teachable : 
but when I hear you speak thus, I am swayed over, 
and suppose there is something in what you say, 
because I consider you to have gained experience 
in many things and to have learnt many, besides 
finding out some for yourself. So if you can demon- 
strate to us more explicitly that virtue is teachable, 
do not grudge us your demonstration. 

No, Socrates, I will not grudge it you; but shall 
I, as an old man speaking to his juniors, put my 
demonstration in the form of a fable, or of a regular 
exposition ? 

Many of the company sitting by him instantly 
bade him treat his subject whichever way he pleased. 

Well then, he said, I fancy the more agreeable 
way is for me to tell you a fable. 

There was once a time when there were gods, but 
no mortal creatures. And when to these also came 
their destined time to be created, the gods moulded 
their forms within the earth, of a mixture made of 
earth and fire and all substances that are compounded 
with fire and earth. When they were about to bring 
these creatures to light, they charged Prometheus 
and Epimetheus to deal to each the equipment of 
his proper faculty. Epimetheus besought Pro- 
metheus that he might do the dealing himself ; 
“And when I have dealt,” he said, “ you shall 
examine.” Having thus persuaded him he dealt ; 
and in dealing he attached strength without speed 
to some, while the weaker he equipped with speed ; 
and some he armed, while devising for others, along 
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with an unarmed condition, some different faculty 
for preservation. To those which he invested with 
smallness he dealt a winged escape or an under- 
ground habitation; those which he increased in 
largeness he preserved by this very means ; and he 
dealt all the other properties on this plan of com- 
pensation. In contriving all this he was taking pre- 
caution that no kind should be extinguished ; and 
when he had equipped them with avoidances of 
mutual destruction, he devised a provision against 
the seasons ordained by Heaven, in clothing them 
about with thick-set hair and solid hides, sufficient to 
ward off winter yet able to shield them also from 
the heats, and so that on going to their lairs they 
might find in these same things a bedding of their 
own that was native to each; and some he shod 
with hoofs, others with claws and solid, bloodless 
hides. Then he proceeded to furnish each of them 
with its proper food, some with pasture of the earth, 
others with fruits of trees, and others again with 
roots; and to a certain number for food he gave 
other creatures to devour: to some he attached a 
paucity in breeding, and to others, which were being 
consumed by these, a plenteous brood, and so pro- 
- cured survival of their kind. Now Epimetheus, being 
not so wise as he might be, heedlessly squandered 
his stock of properties on the brutes; he still had 
left unequipped the race of men, and was at a 
loss what to do with it. As he was casting about, 
Prometheus arrived to examine his distribution, and 
saw that whereas the other creatures were fully and 
suitably provided, man was naked, unshod, unbedded, 
unarmed ; and already the destined day was come, 
whereon man like the rest should emerge from earth 
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to light. Then Prometheus, in his perplexity as to 
what preservation he could devise for man, stole 
from Hephaestus and Athena wisdom in the arts 
together with fire—since by no means without fire 
could it be acquired or helpfully used by any—and 
he handed it there and then as a gift to man. Now 
although man acquired in this way the wisdom of 
daily life, civic wisdom he had not, since this was in 
the possession of Zeus ; Prometheus could not make 
so free as to enter the citadel which is the dwelling- 
place of Zeus, and moreover the guards of Zeus were 
terrible: but he entered unobserved the building 
shared by Athena and Hephaestus for the pursuit 
of their arts, and stealing Hephaestus’s fiery art and 
all Athena’s also he gave them to man, and hence it 
is that man gets facility for his livelihood, but 
Prometheus, through Epimetheus’ fault, later on 
(the story goes) stood his trial for theft. 

d now that man was partaker of a divine 
portion,’ he, in the first place, by his nearness of 
kin to deity, was the only creature that worshipped 
gods, and set himself to establish altars and holy 
images; and secondly, he soon was enabled by his 
skill to articulate speech and words, and to invent 
dwellings, clothes, sandals, beds, and the foods that 
are of the earth. Thus far provided, men dwelt 
separately in the beginning, and cities there were 
none; so that they were being destroyed by the 
wild beasts, since these were in all ways stronger 
than they; and although their skill in handiwork 
was a sufficient aid in respect of food, in their warfare 
with the beasts it was defective; for as yet they 
had no civic art, which includes the art of war. So 
they sought to band themselves together and secure 
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their lives by founding cities. Now as often as they 
were banded together they did wrong to one another 
through the lack of civic art, and thus they began 
to be scattered again and to perish. So Zeus, fearing 
that our race was in danger of utter destruction, 
sent Hermes to bring respect and right among men, 
to the end that there should be regulation of cities and 
friendly ties to draw them together. Then Hermes 
asked Zeus in what manner then was he to give 
men right and respect: “ Am I to deal them out 
as the arts have been dealt? That dealing was 
done in such wise that one man possessing medical 
art is able to treat many ordinary men, and so with 
the other craftsmen. Am I to place among men 
right and respect in this way also, or deal them out 
to all?”’ “To all,” replied Zeus; “let all have 
their share ; for cities cannot be formed if only a 
few have a share of these as of other arts. And 
make thereto a law of my ordaining, that he who 
cannot partake of respect and right shall die the 
death as a public pest.” Hence it comes about, 
Socrates, that people in cities, and especially in 
Athens, consider it the concern of a few to advise 
on cases of artistic excellence or good craftsmanship, 
and if anyone outside the few gives advice they 
disallow it, as you say, and not without reason, as I 
think: but when they meet for a consultation on 
civic art, where they should be guided throughout 
by justice and good sense, they naturally allow advice 
from everybody, since it is held that everyone 
should partake of this excellence, or else that states 
cannot be. This, Socrates, is the explanation of 
it. And that you may not think you are mistaken, 
to show how all men verily believe that everyone 
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partakes of justice and the rest of civic virtue, I can 
offer yet a further proof. In all other excellences, 
as you say, when a man professes to be good at 
flute-playing or any other art in which he has no 
such skill, they either laugh him to scorn or are 
annoyed with him, and his people come and reprove 
him for being so mad: but where justice or any 
other civic virtue is involved, and they happen to 
know that a certain person is unjust, if he confesses 
the truth about his conduct before the public, that 
truthfulness which in the former arts they would 
regard as good sense they here call madness. Every- 
one, they say, should profess to be just, whether he 
is so or not, and whoever does not make some pre- 
tension to justice is mad; since it is held that all 
without exception must needs partake of it in some 
way or other, or else not be of human kind. 

Take my word for it, then, that they have good 
reason for admitting everybody as adviser on this 
virtue, owing to their belief that everyone has some 
of it; and next, that they do not regard it as 
natural or spontaneous, but as something taught 
and acquired after careful preparation by those who 
acquire it,—of this I will now endeavour to convince 
you. In all cases of evils which men deem to have 
befallen their neighbours by nature or fortune, 
nobody is wroth with them or reproves or lectures 
or punishes them, when so afflicted, with a view to 
their being other than they are; one merely pities 
them. Who, for instance, is such a fool as to try 
to do anything of the sort to the ugly, the puny, 
or the weak? Because, I presume, men know that 
it is by nature and fortune that people get these 
things, the graces of life and their opposites. But 
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as to all the good things that people are supposed 
to get by application and practice and teaching, 
where these are lacking in anyone and only their 
opposite evils are found, here surely are the occasions 
for wrath and punishment and reproof. One of them 
is injustice, and impiety, and in short all that is 
opposed to civic virtue; in such case anyone will 
be wroth with his neighbour and reprove him, clearly 
because the virtue is to be acquired by application 
and learning. For if you will consider punishment, 
Socrates, and what control it has over wrong-doers, 
the facts will inform you that men agree in regarding 
virtue as procured. No one punishes a wrong-doer 
from the mere contemplation or on account of his 
wrong-doing, unless one takes unreasoning vengeance 
like a wild beast. But he who undertakes to punish 
with reason does not avenge himself for the past 
offence, since he cannot make what was done as 
though it had not come to pass ;_ he looks rather to 
the future, and aims at preventing that particular 
person and others who see him punished from doing 
wrong again. And being so minded he must have 
in mind that virtue comes by training: for you 
observe that he punishes to deter. This then is the 
accepted view of all who seek requital in either 
private or public life; and while men in general 
exact requital and punishment from those whom 
they suppose to have wronged them, this is especially 
the case with the Athenians, your fellow-citizens, 
so that by our argument the Athenians also share 
the view that virtue is procured and taught. Thus 
I have shown that your fellow-citizens have good 
reason for admitting a smith’s or cobbler’s counsel 
in public affairs, and that they hold virtue to be 
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taught and procured: of this I have given you 
satisfactory demonstration, Socrates, as it appears 
to me. 

I have yet to deal with your remaining problem 
about good men, why it is that these good men have 
their sons taught the subjects in the regular teachers’ 
courses, and so far make them wise, but do not make 
them excel in that virtue wherein consists their own 
goodness. On this point, Socrates, I shall give you 
argument instead of fable. Now consider : is there, 
or is there not, some one thing whereof all the 
citizens must needs partake, if there is to be a city? 
Here, and nowhere if not here, is the solution of this 
problem of yours. For if there is such a thing, and 
that one thing, instead of being the joiner’s or 
smith’s or potter’s art, is rather justice and temper- 
ance and holiness—in short, what I may put 
together and call a man’s virtue; and if it is this 
whereof all should partake and wherewith everyone 
should proceed to any further knowledge or action, 
but should not if he lacks it ; if we should instruct and 
punish such as do not partake of it, whether child 
or husband or wife, until the punishment of such 
persons has made them better, and should cast forth 
from our cities or put to death as incurable whoever 
fails to respond to such punishment and instruction ; 
—if it is like this, and yet, its nature being so, good 
men have their sons instructed in everything else but 
this, what very surprising folk the good are found to 
be! For we have proved that they regard this thing 
as teachable both in private and in public life, and 
then, though it may be taught and fostered, are we 
to say that they have their sons taught everything 
' 
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in which the penalty for ignorance is not death, but 
in a matter where the death-penalty or exile awaits 
their children if not instructed and cultivated in 
virtue—and not merely death, but confiscation of 
property and practically the entire subversion of their 
house—here they do not have them taught or take 
the utmost care of them? So at any rate we must 
conclude, Socrates. 

They teach and admonish them from earliest child- 
hood till the last day of their lives. As soon as one 
of them grasps what is said to him, the nurse, the 
mother, the tutor, and the father himself strive hard 
that the child may excel, and as each act and word 
occurs they teach and impress upon him that this is 
just, and that unjust, one thing noble, another base, 
one holy, another unholy, and that he is to do this, 
and not do that. If he readily obeys,—so ; butif not, 
they treat him as a bent and twisted piece of wood 
and straighten him with threats and blows. After 
this they send them to school and charge the master 
to take far more pains over their children’s good 
behaviour than over their letters and harp-playing. 
The masters take pains accordingly, and the children, 
when they have learnt their letters and are getting 
to understand the written word as before they did 
only the spoken, are furnished with works of good 
poets to read as they sit in class, and are made to 
learn them off by heart: here they meet with many 
admonitions, many descriptions and praises and 
eulogies of good men in times past, that the boy in 
envy may imitate them and yearn to become even 
as they. Then also the music-masters, in a similar 
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sort, take pains for their self-restraint, and see that 
their young charges do not go wrong: moreover, 
when they learn to play the harp, they are taught 
the works of another set of good poets, the song- 
makers, while the master accompanies them on the 
harp ; and they insist on familiarizing the boys’ souls 
with the rhythms and scales, that they may gain in 
gentleness, and by advancing in rhythmic and har- 
monic grace may be efficient in speech and action ; 
for the whole of man’s life requires the graces of 
rhythm and harmony. Again, over and above 
all this, people send their sons to a trainer, that 
having improved their bodies they may perform 
the orders of their minds, which are now in 
fit condition, and that they may not be forced by 
bodily faults to play the coward in wars and other 
duties. This is what people do, who are most able ; 
and the most able are the wealthiest. Their sons 
begin school at the earliest age, and are freed from 
it at the latest. And when they are released from 
their schooling the city next compels them to learn 
the laws and to live according to them as after a 
pattern, that their conduct may not be swayed by 
their own light fancies, but just as writing-masters 
first draw letters in faint outline with the pen for 
their less advanced pupils, and then give them the 
copy-book and make them write according to the 
guidance of their lines, so the city sketches out for 
them the laws devised by good lawgivers of yore, and 
constrains them to govern and be governed according 
to these. She punishes anyone who steps outside 
these borders, and this punishment among you and 
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in many other cities, from the corrective purpose of 
the prosecution, is called a Correction.1 Seeing then 
that so much care is taken in the matter of both 
private and public virtue, do you wonder, Socrates, 
and make it a great difficulty, that virtue may be 
taught? Surely there is no reason to wonder at that: 
you would have far greater reason, if it were not so. 
Then why is it that many sons of good fathers turn 
out so meanly? Let me explain this also: it is no 
wonder, granted that I was right in stating just now 
that no one, if we are to have a city, must be a mere 
layman in. this affair of virtue. For if what I say is 
the case—and it is supremely true—reflect on the 
nature of any other pursuit or study that you choose 
to mention. Suppose that there could be no state 
unless we were all flute-players, in such sort as each 
was able, and suppose that everyone were giving his 
neighbour both private and public lessons in the art, 
and rebuked him too, if he failed to do it well, without 
grudging him the trouble—even as no one now thinks 
of grudging or reserving his skill in what is just and 
lawful as he does in other expert knowledge ; for 
our neighbours’ justice and virtue, I take it, is to our 
advantage, and consequently we all tell and teach 
one another what is just and lawful—well, if we 
made the same zealous and ungrudging efforts to 
instruct each other in flute-playing, do you think, 
Socrates, that the good flute-players would be more 
likely than the bad to have sons who were good flute- 
players? I do not think they would: no, wherever 
the son had happened to be born with a nature most 
apt for flute-playing, he would be found to have 
1 The public inquiry to which a magistrate was liable after 

his term of office. 
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advanced to distinction, and where unapt, to ob- 
seurity. Often the son of a good player would turn 
out a bad one, and often of a bad, a good. But, at 
any rate, all would be capable players as compared 
with ordinary persons who had no inkling of the art. 
Likewise in the present case you must regard any 
man who appears to you the most unjust person 
ever reared among human laws and society as a just 
man and a craftsman of justice, if he had to stand 
comparison with people who lacked education and 
law courts and laws and any constant compulsion to 
the pursuit of virtue, but were a kind of wild folk such 
as Pherecrates the poet brought on the scene at last 
year’s Lenaeum.! Sure enough, if you found your- 
self among such people, as did the misanthropes 
among his chorus, you would be very glad to meet 
with Eurybatus and Phrynondas,? and would bewail 
yourself with longing for the wickedness of the people 
here. Instead of that you give yourself dainty airs, 
Socrates, because everyone is a teacher of virtue to 
the extent of his powers, and you.think there is no 
teacher. Why, you might as well ask who is a teacher 
of Greek; you would find none anywhere; and I 
suppose you might ask, who can teach the sons of our 
artisans the very crafts which of course they have 
learnt from their fathers, as far as the father was 
competent in each case, and his friends who followed 
the same trade,—I say if you asked who is to give 
these further instruction, I imagine it would be hard, 
Socrates, to find them a teacher, but easy enough in 
the case of those starting with no skill at all. And 
so it must be with virtue and everything else; if 

1 A dramatic festival, chiefly for comedies, held about 


the end of January. 2 Two notorious rogues. 
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there is somebody who excels us ever so little in 
showing the way to virtue, we must be thankful. 
Such an one I take myself to be, excelling all other 
men in the gift of assisting people to become good 
and true, and giving full value for the fee that I 
charge—nay, so much more than full, that the learner 
himself admits it. For this reason I have arranged 
my charges on a particular plan: when anyone has 
had lessons from me, if he likes he pays the sum that 
I ask ; if not, he goes to a temple, states on oath the 
value he sets on what he has learnt, and disburses 
that amount. So now, Socrates, I have shown you 
by both fable and argument that virtue is teachable 
and is so deemed by the Athenians, and that it is no 
wonder that bad sons are born of good father§ and 
good of bad, since even the sons of Polycleitus, com- 
panions of Paralus and: Xanthippus here, are not 
to be compared with their father, and the same is 
the case in other craftsmen’s families. As for these 
two, it is not fair to make this complaint of them yet; 
there is still hope in their case, for they are young. 
After this great and fine performance Protagoras 
ceased from speaking. As for me, for a good while I 
was still under his spell and kept on looking at him 
as though he were going to say more, such was my 
eagerness to hear:! but when I perceived that he 
had really come to a stop, I pulled myself together, 
as it were, with an effort, and/looking at Hippocrates 
I said: Son of Apollodorus{ I am very grateful to 
you for inducing me to come hither ; for it is a great 
treat to have heard what I have heard from Prot- 
? Or in Milton’s version, Par. Lost, viii. 1-3: 


in [my] eare 
So charming left his voice, that [I] the while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixt to hear. 
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I used formerly to think that there was no 
_ human treatment by which the good were made good, 
but now I am convinced that there is. Only I find 
one slight difficulty, which Protagoras will of course 
easily explain away, since he has explained so many 
puzzles already. If one should be present when any 
of the public speakers were dealing with these same 
subjects, one could probably hear similar discourses 
from Pericles or some other able speaker: but 
suppose you put a question to one of them—they 
are just like books, incapable of either answering you 
or putting a question of their own; if you question 
even a small point in what has been said, just as 
brazen vessels ring a long time after they have been 
struck and prolong the note unless you put your hand 
on them, these orators too, on being asked a little 
question, extend their speech over a full-length 
course. But Protagoras here, while able to deliver, 
as events have shown, a long and excellent speech, 
is also able when questioned to reply briefly, and 
after asking a question to await and accept the 
answer—accomplishments that few can claim. And 
now, Protagoras, there is one little thing wanting to 
the completeness of what I have got, so please 
answer me this. You say that virtue may be taught, 
and if there is anybody in the world who could 
convince me, you are the man: but there was a 
point in your speech at which I wondered, and on 
which my spirit would fain be satisfied. You said 
that Zeus had sent justice and respect to mankind, 
and furthermore it was frequently stated in your 
discourse that justice, temperance, holiness and the 


1 The metaphor is of a long-distance race of about 2} 
miles. 
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rest were all but one single thing, virtue: pray, now 
proceed to deal with these in more precise exposition, 
stating whether virtue is a single thing, of which 
justice and temperance and holiness are parts, or 
whether the qualities I have just mentioned are all 
names of the same single thing. This is what I am 
still hankering after. 

Why, the answer to that is easy; Socrates, he 
replied: it is that virtue is a single thing and the 
qualities in question are parts of it. 

Do you mean parts, I asked, in the sense of the 
parts of a face, as mouth, nose, eyes, and ears ; or, as 
in the parts of gold, is there no difference among the 
pieces, either between the parts or between a part 
and the whole, except in greatness and smallness ? 

In the former sense, I think, Socrates ; as the parts 
of the face are to the whole face. 

Well then, I continued, when men partake of these 
portions of virtue, do some have one, and some an- 
other, or if you get one, must you have them all ? 

By no means, he replied, since many are brave but 
unjust, and many again are just but not wise. 

Then are these also parts of virtue, I asked— 
wisdom and courage ? 

Most certainly, I should say, he replied ; and of the ~ 
parts, wisdom is the greatest. 

Each of them, I proceeded, is distinct from any 
other ? 

Yes. 

Does each also have its particular function? Just 
as, in the parts of the face, the eye is not like the 
ears, nor is its function the same; nor is any of the 
other parts like another, in its function or in any 
other respect: in the same way, are the parts of 
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virtue unlike each other, both in themselves and in 
their functions? Are they not evidently so, if the 
analogy holds ? 

Yes, they are so, Socrates, he said. 

So then, I went on, among the parts of virtue, 
no other part is like knowledge, or like justice, or 
like courage, or like temperance, or like holiness. 

He agreed. 

Come now, I said, let us consider together what 
sort of thing is each of these parts. First let us ask, 
is justice something, or not a thing at all? I think 
it is ; what do you say? 

So do I, he replied. 

Well then, suppose someone should ask you and 
me: Protagoras and Socrates, pray tell me this— 
the thing you named just now, justice, is that itself 
just or unjust? I should reply, it is just: what 
would your verdict be? The same as mine or 
different ? 

The same, he said. 

Then justice, I should say in reply to our questioner, 
is of a kind that is just : would you also ? 

Yes, he said. 

Now suppose he proceeded to ask us : Do you also 


speak of a “holiness”? We should say we do, I 
fancy. 


Yes, he said. 

Then do you call this a thing also? We should 
say we do, should we not ? 

He assented again. 

Do you say this thing itself is of such nature as to 
be unholy, or holy? For my part I should be 
annoyed at this question, I said, and should answer : 
Hush, my good sir! It is hard to see how anything 
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could be holy, if holiness itself is not to be holy! 
And you—would you not make the same reply ? 

Certainly I would, he said. 

Now suppose he went on to ask us: Well, and 
what of your statement a little while since? Perhaps 
I did not hear you aright, but I understood you two 
to say that the parts of virtue are in such a relation 
to each other that one of them is not like another. 
Here my answer would be: As to the substance of 
it, you heard aright, but you made a mistake in 
' thinking that I had any share in that statement. It 
was Protagoras here who made that answer ; I was 
only the questioner. Then suppose he were to ask : 
Is our friend telling the truth, Protagoras? Is it 
you who say that one part of virtue is not like an- 
other? Is this statement yours? What answer 
would you’ give him ? 

I must needs admit it, Socrates, he said. 

Well now, Protagoras, after that admission, what 
answer shall we give him, if he goes on to ask this 
question: Is not holiness something of such nature 
as to be just, and justice such as to be holy, or can 
it be unholy? Can holiness be not just, and therefore 
unjust, and justice unholy? What is to be our 
reply? I should say myself, on my own behalf, that 
both justice is holy and holiness just, and with your 
permission I would make this same reply for you 
also; since justness is either the same thing as 
holiness or extremely like it, and above all, justice is 
of the same kind as holiness, and holiness as justice. 
Are you minded to forbid this answer, or are you in 
agreement with it ? 

I do not take quite so simple a view of it, Socrates, 
as to grant that justice is holy and holiness just. I 
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thinkewe:bete to meke a distinction here. Yet what 
difference does it make ? he said: if you like, let us 
assume that justice is holy and holiness just. 

No, no, I said ; I do not want this “‘ if you like ”’ or 
“if you agree ”’ sort of thing! to be put to the proof, 
but you and me together; and when I say “ you 
and me” I mean that our statement will be most 
properly tested if we take away the “ if.” 

_ Well, at any rate, he said, justice has some resem- 

blance to holiness; for anything in the world has 
some sort of resemblance to any other thing. Thus 
there is a point in which white resembles black, and 
- hard soft, and so with all the other things which are 
regarded as most opposed to each other; and the 
things which we spoke of before as having different 
faculties and not being of the same kind as each 
other—the parts of the face—these in some sense 
resemble one another and are of like sort. In this 
way therefore you could prove, if you chose, that even 
these things are all like one another. But it is not 
fair to describe things as like which have some point 
alike, however small, or as unlike that have some 
point unlike. 

This surprised me, and I said to him: What, do 
you regard just and holy as so related to each other 
that they have only some small point of likeness ? 

Not so, he replied, at all, nor yet, on the other 
hand, as I believe you regard them. 

Well then, I said, since I find you chafe at this 
suggestion, we will let it pass, and consider another 
instance that you gave. Is there a thing you call folly? 

Yes, he said. . 

Is not the direct opposite to that thing wisdom ? 


1 Cf. below, 333 c, 
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I think so, he said. 

And when men behave rightly ues usefully, do you 
consider them temperate in so behaving, or the 
opposite ? 

Temperate, he said. 

Then is it by temperance that they are temperate ? 

Necessarily. 

Now those who do not raat rightly behave 
foolishly, and are not temperate in so behaving ? 

I agree, he said. 

And behaving foolishly is the opposite to behaving 
temperately ? 

Yes, he said. 

Now foolish behaviour is due to folly, and tem- 
perate behaviour to temperance ? 

He assented. 

And whatever is done by strength is done strongly, 
and whatever by weakness, weakly ? 

He agreed. 

And whatever with swiftness, swiftly, and what- 
ever with slowness, slowly ? 

Yes, he said. 

And so whatever is done in a certain way is done 
_ by that kind of faculty, and whatever in an opposite 
way, by the opposite kind ? 

He agreed. 

Pray now, I proceeded, is there such a thing as the 
beautiful ? 

He granted it. 

Has this any opposite except the ugly ? 

None. 

Well, is there such a thing as the good ? 

There is. 

Has it any opposite but the evil ? 
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None. 
Tell me, is there such a thing as “ shrill” in the 
voice ? 
Yes, he said. 
Has it any other opposite than “ deep.” 
No, he said. 
Now, I went on, each single opposite has but one 
opposite, not many ? 
He admitted this. 
Come now, I said, let us reckon up our points of 
ent. We have agreed that one thing has but 
.one opposite, and no more ? 
We have. 
And that what is done in an opposite way is done 
by opposites ? 
Yes, he said. 
And we have agreed that what is done foolishly is 
done in an opposite way to what is done temperately ? 
Yes, he said. 
And that what is done temperately is done by 
temperance, and what foolishly by folly ? 
He assented. . ; 
Now if it is done in an opposite way, it must be 
done by an opposite ? 
Yes? 
And one is done by temperance, and the other by 
folly ? 
Yes. 
In an opposite way ? 
Certainly. 
And by opposite faculties ? 
es. 
Then folly is opposite to temperance ? 
Apparently. 
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Now do you recollect that in the previous stage 
we have agreed that folly is opposite to wisdom? / 

He admitted this. 

And that one thing has but one opposite ? 

Yes. 

Then which, Protagoras, of our propositions are 
we to reject—the statement that one thing has but 
one opposite ; or the other, that wisdom is different 
from temperance, and each is a part of virtue, and 
moreover, a different part, and that the two are as 
unlike, both in themselves and in their faculties, 
as the parts of the face? Which are we to upset? 
The two of them together are not quite in tune; 
they do not chime in harmony. How could they, 
if one thing must needs have but one opposite and 
no more, while wisdom, and temperance likewise, 
appear both to be opposite to folly, which is a single 
thing? Such is the position, Protagoras, I said ; 
or is it otherwise ? 

He admitted it was so, much against his will. 

Then temperance and wisdom must be one thing ?. 
And indeed we found before that justice and holiness 
were almost the same thing. Come, Protagoras, I 
said, let us not falter, but carry out our inquiry to 
the end. Tell me, does a man who acts unjustly 
seem to you to be temperate in so acting ? 

- [should be ashamed, Socrates, he replied, to admit 
that, in spite of what many people say. 

Then shall I address my argument to them, I 
asked, or to you? 

If you please, he answered, debate first against 
that popular theory. 

It is all the same to me, I said, so long as you 
make answer, whether it be your own opinion or 
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not. For although my first object is to test the 
argument, the result perhaps will be that both I, 
the questioner, and my respondent are brought to 
the test. ; 

At first Protagoras appeared to be coy, alleging | 
that the argument was too disconcerting : however | 
he consented at length to make answer. Well now, 
I said, begin at the beginning, and tell me, do you 
consider people to be temperate when they are 
unjust ? 

Let us suppose so, he said. 

oo by being temperate you mean being sensible ? 

es. 

And being sensible is being well-advised in their 
injustice ? 

Let us grant it, he said. 

Does this mean, I asked, if they fare well by their 
injustice, or if they fare ill ? : 

If they fare well. 

ists do you say there are things that are good ? 

oO. 

Then, I_asked, are those things good which are 
profitable to men ? 

Oh yes, to be sure, he replied, and also when they 
are not profitable to men I call them good. 

Here Protagoras seemed to me to be in a 
thoroughly provoked and harassed state, and to 
have set his face against answering: so when I 
saw him in this mood I grew wary and went gently 
with my questions. Do you mean, Protagoras, I 
asked, things that are profitable to no human being, 
or things not profitable in any way at all? Can you 
eall such things as these good ? 

By no means, he replied ; but I know a number of 
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things that are unprofitable to men, namely, foods, 
drinks, drugs, and countless others, and some that 
are profitable ; some that are neither one nor the 
other to men, but are one or the other to horses ; 
and some that are profitable only to cattle, or again 
to dogs; some also that are not profitable to any 
of those, but are to trees; and some that are good 
for the roots of a tree, but bad for its shoots—such 
as dung, which is a good thing when applied to the 
roots of all plants, whereas if you chose to cast it 
on the young twigs and branches, it will ruin all. 
And oil too is utterly bad for all plants, and most 
deadly for the hair of all animals save that of man, 
while to the hair of man it is helpful, as also to the 
rest of his body. The good is such an elusive and 
diverse thing that in this instance it is good for the - 
outward parts of man’s body, but at the same time 
as bad as can be for the inward ;' and for this reason 
all doctors forbid the sick to take oil, except the 
smallest possible quantity, in what one is going to 
eat—just enough to quench the loathing that 
arises in the sensations of one’s nostrils from food 
and its dressings.1 

When he had thus spoken, the company acclaimed 
it as an excellent answer; and then I remarked: 
Protagoras, I find I am a forgetful sort of person, 
and if someone addresses me at any length I forget 
the subject on which he is talking. So, just as you, 
in entering on a discussion with me, would think 
fit to speak louder to me than to others if I happened 
to be hard of hearing, please bear in mind now that 
you have to deal with a forgetful person, and there- 


bs poly such oil had a specially appetizing flavour or 
scen' 
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fore cut up your answers into shorter pieces, that 
I may be able to follow you. 

Well, what do you mean by short answers? he 
asked: do you want me to make them shorter than 
they should be ? 

ot at all, I said. 

As long as they should be? he asked. 

Yes, I said. 

Then are my answers to be as long as I think they 
should be, or as you think they should be ? 

Well, for instance, I have heard, I said, that you 
yourself are able, in treating one and the same 
subject, not only to instruct another person in it 
but to speak on it at length, if you choose, without 
ever being at a loss for matter; or again briefly, 
so as to yield to no one in brevity of expression. 
So, if you are going to argue with me, employ with 
me the latter method, that of brevity. 

Socrates, he said, I have undertaken in my time 
many contests of speech, and if I were to do what 
you demand, and argue just in the way that my 
opponent demanded, I should not be held superior 
to anyone nor would Protagoras have made a name 
among the Greeks. 

Then, as I saw that he had not been quite satisfied 
with himself in making his former answers, and that 
he would not readily accept the part of answerer 
in debate, I considered it was not my business 
to attend his meetings further, and remarked : 
But you know, Protagoras, I too feel uncomfortable 
about our having this discussion against your 
inclination ; but when you agree to argue in such a 
way that I can follow, then I will argue with you. 
For you—as people relate of you, and you yourself 
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 gvvovoia éylyvero: viv dé erred) ovK eOédets 
Kal €uol Tis aoxoAia €oTt Kal ovK av olds T° Elnv 
Gol Tapapetvar arroteivovTt pakpovs Adyous— 
eOciv yap mot pe Set—elu: emet Kali Tadr’ day 
tows ovK and@s oov Kovov. Kat aya Tatr 
etmeby avioTapny ws drudy- Kat _pov dyiara.- 
pLévov emAapBaverau 6 Kaddias ris _xetpos Th 
defua, Th 5 dpiotepa avteAdBero Tob _. TPBavos 
Tovrovt, Kal elev: Ov. adroopev oe, ® LeKpa- 
Tes* é€av yap od e€€dOns, ody dpoiws hpiv Eoovrat 
ot didAoyor. Séopar obv cov mrapaeetvar piv: 
ws eye) ov’ dv évos Hdvov aKovoauyu 7) ood 
TE Kat TIpwraydpov Svareyopevany dAAd. xdproat 
jp maow. Kal eye elrov—15n be dvevor Hien 
ws efucov—* Q. rai ‘Inmovixou, del bev eyuye 
gov THY pirocogiay ayaa, drd.p Kal viv erawd 
Kat Pir, ware Bovrotuny a xapileobai got, 
el pov dSuvata Sdéquo: viv 8 eotw womep av ei 
d€oud prov Kpiowve T® ‘Ipepaiw Spopet dxpdlovre 
emeo0ar, 7) TOV Sodryodpduicov Tw 7 TOV TLepo- 
Spopeny duabeiy Te Kal émeoBat, elroy av got 
ore mod cob paAdov éya epavrod déouan Ogovar 
rovTois aKodovbeiv, aAd’ od yap Sdvapa, adr’ 
el te S€e Oedcacba ev TH adT@ ewe Te Kal 
Kpicwva Oéovras, rodrov Séov ovyxabeivas: éyd 


1 See 329 B, note. 
2 Cf. Pheidippides in Herodotus, vi. 105. 
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assert—are able to hold a discussion in the form of 
either long or short speeches; you are a man of 
knowledge: but I have no ability for these long 
speeches, though I could wish that I had it. Surely 
you, who are proficient in both ways, ought to have 
made us this concession, that so we might have had 
ourdebate. But now that you refuse, and I am some- 
what pressed for time and could not stay to hear you 
expatiate at any length—for I have an appointment— 
I will be off; though I daresay I should be happy 
enough to hear your views. 
With these words I rose as if to go away ; but, as 
I was getting up, Callias laid hold of my arm with 
his right hand, and grasped this cloak of mine with 
his left, and said: We will not let you go, Socrates ; 
for if you leave us our discussions will not go so well. 
I beg you therefore to stay with us, for there is 
nothing I would rather hear than an argument 
between you and Protagoras. Come, you must 
oblige us all. 
en I said (I was now standing up as though to 
go out): Son of Hipponicus, I always admire your 
love of knowledge, but especially do I commend 
and love it now, so that I should be very glad to 
oblige you if you asked of me something that I 
could do: but I am afraid it is as though you asked 
me to keep pace with Criso the runner of Himera 
in his prime, or to keep up in a match with one 
of the long-distance1 or day-course? racers, and J 
could only tell you that I wish that of myself, without 
your asking, I could keep pace with such runners, 
but of course I cannot. If you want to have the 
spectacle of Criso and me running together, you 
must ask him to adapt his pace; for whereas I 
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pev yap od St¥vayar Tayd Deiv, odros Sé Stvarat 
Bpadéws. ei odv emupets euod Kai Ipwr- 
ayopov adKovew, TovTov déov, wWomep TO T7mpPa@TOv 
pot azmexpivaro 8a Bpaxyéwy te Kat adra Ta 
EpuTupieva, ovr kal vov _amoxpiveoBat- ei be 
LY, Tis é Tpomos €oTau tay Siaddyeor ; xwpis 
yap éywy @uny elvar TO guveivai te aAAjAois 
SuaAeyouevous Kal To Synunyopetv. AA’ dpas, 
eon, a) LesKpares* dixaa Soxe? A€yew IIpwr- 
ayopas dgvav abre TE eSeivar SiardgyeoPat dmws 
BovAerau Kal ov omws dv ad od BovAn. 

‘YroAaBav obv 6 *AAKkiBiddns, Os xads 
Aéyets, eon, ® KaAXia- Leoxparns peev yap ode 
oporoyet pt) petetvai of paxpodoyias Kat mapa 
Xwpel [pwraydpa, Too Oe dvaréyeobas oles 7° 
elvar Kal énioracbat Adyov Te Sodvat Kal deEaaban 
Bavpdloys’ ay €t Tw avOpdirwv mapaywpel. et 
pev ody kat TIpwraydpas duodoyet pavAdrepos 
elvae Lwxpdrous drarexO var, eLapret Zwxparer- 
el dé dyrumovetran, Siareyeobw epwtav TE Kal 
droKxpwvop.evos, pA) eg’ éxdorn, epurijoer poarpov 
Asyov amoteivwy, eKKpovwv Tovs Adyous Kat 
ovK eBddww diddvae Adyov, aN’ dmropnkdveny 
ews av emAdBwvrat mept drov TO epwTnua iv 
of moot TOV dcovdvTeov: ezrel Zexparn ye 
eye eyyvOpar p47) emAnoectar, ovx. ort mailer 
Kat gnow emAnopev elvar. €or pev, obv doKet 
emetkeoTepa Loxpdrns déyew* xpr yap exaoTov 

v €avTod yrapny dnopaiverbar. pera be TOV 
*AAKiBiddnpv, as ey@pat, Kpitias iy 6 eimwy: 
70 IIpdduce Kat ‘Immia, KaAdias pev Soxet por 
pdda mpos Ipwraydpov elvar, *AAKiPiddns 8é 
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cannot run fast, he can run slowly. So if you desire 
to hear Protagoras and me, ask him to resume the 
method of answering which he used at first—in 


short sentences and keeping to the point raised. 


Otherwise what is to be our mode of discussion ? 
For I thought that to hold a joint discussion and to 
make a harangue were two distinct things. : 

Ah, but you see, Socrates, he said, Protagoras 
thinks it only fair to claim that he be allowed to 
discuss in his chosen style, in return for your claim 
that it should be in yours. 

At this Alcibiades intervened, saying: You 
do not state it quite philosophically, Callias,1 for 
Socrates here confesses he is no hand at long dis- 
courses, and yields therein to Protagoras; but I 
should be surprised if he yields to any man in ability 


| to argue, or in understanding the interchange of 
_ reason. Now if Protagoras confesses himself inferior 


to Socrates in argumentation, Socrates has no more 


_ to ask: but if he challenges him, let him discuss by 


question and answer; not spinning out a lecture 
on each question—beating off the arguments, re- 
fusing to give a reason, and so dilating until most 
of his hearers have forgotten the point at issue. 
For Socrates, I warrant you, will not forget, despite 
his jesting way of calling himself forgetful. Now 
I think Socrates’ proposal is the more equitable — 
for each of us should declare his personal opinion. 
After Alcibiades, the next, I believe, to speak 
was Critias : Prodicus and Hippias, he said, it seems 
to me that Callias is all for supporting Protagoras, 
while Alcibiades is always for a contest in anything 


1 The translation attempts to follow the jingle of cahas ... 
adAla, 
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E det diddovikds eott mpos 6 dy opunon* Huds be 
ovdev det oupdirovucety ovTe LwKparer oure 
IIpwraydpa, adda Koh} apepoTépwv Seiobau [7) 

337 perago diahdoar tiv Evvovolav: eimdvtos Se 
avtoo Tada, O ITpdducos, Kadds por, éfn, Soxeis 
Aéyew, & Kopuitia: xp7) yap Tovs €v Tovoiade 
Adyous TapayuyvojLevous Kowovs peev <ivau dyupotv 
Tow Stare yopevow dxpoards, t ioous 5é py. €oTe 
yap ov Tavrov" Kowh} pev yap axodoa det duo - 
Tépwv, py) tcov Oe veto éxatépw, aAAa TO pev 
copuTepy méov, TO dé apualeorépw éharrov. 
eyo) pev Kal avros, @ Ipwrayopa Te Kab Les- 
Kpares, a&ia@ dyads ovyxwpely Kal dAA7Aous qept 

B t&v Adywv dyupioByretv pev, epilew be pn? dupe 
oBynroto. wev yap Kal dv evvovay ot piror Tots 
pidas, epiLovar de ot _Sudgopot Te Kal ex9pot 
aAArAots. Kal ovTws av Kkaddtorn Hpiv % ovv- 
ovata ytyvouro: pets Te yap ot Aé€yovtes pddior” 
av ovTws év piv Tots aKovovow eVdoxipotre 
kal ovK eézratvotobe: evdoxysetv peev yap core 
mapa Tais puxats Tv akovovTwy avev andrns, 
errawveta0au be ev Ady moMAd.ces mapa Sddo€av 

C pevdomeveny jets T ad ot dkovovTes pddvor” 
av ovTws edppawoyieba, ovx 7SoipeDa edppat- 
veoOa pev yap €ore pavOavovrd TL Kal Ppovncews 
petahapBavovra avTh TH Svavoia, 7poeoOae dé 
eobiovra. Tt 7 dAAo 700 mdaxovra. avT® TH COPLATL. 

Tatra ovv eindvtos Tob TIpo8éxou moot 
mévy Tov TapdvTwy amedé€avTo: pera dé TOV 
II pdSixov ‘Inmias 6 codds eimrev, *Q avdpes, épn, 





1 Prodicus was specially expert in nice verbal distinctions. 
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he takes up. It is not for us to contend on either 
side for Socrates or for Protagoras, but jointly to 
request them both not to break off our conference 
unconcluded. 

When he had said this, Prodicus! remarked: I 
think you are right, Critias: those who attend this 
sort of discussion ought to be joint, but not equal, 
hearers of both disputants. For there is a difference : 
we should listen jointly to them both, yet not give 
equal heed to each, but more to the wiser and less 
to the less intelligent. Ion my part also, Protagoras 
and Socrates, call upon you to accede to our request, 
and to dispute, but not wrangle, with each other 
over your arguments: for friends dispute with 
friends, just from good feeling ; whereas wrangling 
is between those.who are at variance and enmity 
with one another. In this way our meeting will 
have highest- success, since you the speakers will 
thus earn the greatest measure of good repute, 
not praise, from us who hear you. For good repute 
is present in the hearers’ souls without deception, 
but praise is too often in the words of liars who 
hide what they really think. Again, we listeners 
would thus be most comforted, not pleased; for 
he is comforted who learns something and gets a 
share of good sense in his mind alone, whereas he 
is pleased who eats something or has some other 
pleasant sensation only in his body. 

When Prodicus had thus spoken, quite a number 
of the company showed their approval: then after 
Prodicus the learned Hippias? spoke: Gentlemen, 


2 Hippias professed to teach a great variety of subjects. 


His frequent metaphors were evidently designed to display 
his wide range of knowledge. 
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e / ¢ i i: A ¢ «4 : a 
of mapovTes, ayotuar éya duds ovyyeveis Te 
Kal oikelous Kat moAitas dmavtas elvar ducer, 
od vouw TO yap Spotov TH opoiw dvoe ovy- 
yevés eat, 6 5€é vouos, TUpavvos wy Ta avOpa- 
mov, ToAAa rapa thy dtow Bidlera. Huds 
obv aicxypov tiv pev dvow Tav mpayyatwv €idévat, 

~ > 
codwrarous 8€ dvtas tav ‘ENyvwv, Kat Kar 
Sif ~ ~ , ~ c / 
adto Totro viv ovveAnAvOdtas tis te “EAAddos 
eis abtO TO mpuTaveiov THs codias Kat adrijs 
Tis moAews eis Tov péyvoTov Kal dABudTaTov 
> 7 A 4 ~ > LA Ld 
otkov rovde, pndev TovTov Tob a€wdparos afvov 
> / > > LA A / ~ 
aropjvacba, ad’ domep tods pavdotdtous THY 
> 4 / > , >? \ \ - 
avOpimwv dvadépecBar addAjAou. eyo pev ody 
Kal Séowar Kal aupBovredw, & Ilpwraydpa te 
Kat LwKpares, ovpPivar buds womep bro Sduat- 


~ « ~ , > \ / vA 
-rntav jpav ovpPiBaldvrwy eis TO pécov, Kat 
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/ A ~ ~ / 
pre a€ TO axpiBes Todro «ldos ta&v Sdiaddywr 
tnreiv To Kara Bpaxd Atay, <i pr) 750 Ipwraydpa, 
GAN édeivar Kail yaAdoa Tas jvias Tots Adyots, 
iva peyadomperéatepor Kal evoxnpoveotepor Huiv 

/ 
daivwrra, pyr ad Ilpwraydpay mdvra Kddwy 
/ > 
exrelvavta, ovpia éedevta, pevyew eis TO TéAayos 
Tov Adywv, amoxptyavta yhv, aAdAa péoov Tt 
a , 
dpdorépous Tewetv. Ws ov ToUnoETE, Kal Zel- 
Becbé wor paPdodyov Kat emorarny Kat mpvravw 
a ~ “A 
éX€cOa, ds duty dvdd&e To pétpiov pyKos TH 
Adywv éExatépov. 

Taira ipece tots mapodo., Kal mdvtes e€n- 
jveoav, kal eué te 6 KaddXlas odk edn adijoew 

\ Cv. 29 7 > , > > ‘ 
Kal €AdaBar ed€ovTo emotdrnv. elmov obv eyd 
a > A ” \ ey 7 ~ , 

Stu aicypov ein BpaBevrny <Adoba trav Adywr. 

~ > Sat 
elre yap xelpwv Cora jpdv 6 alpebeis, od dpbds 
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he said, who are here present, I regard you all as 
kinsmen and intimates and fellow-citizens by nature, 


_ not by law: for like is akin to like by nature, whereas 


law, despot of mankind, often constrains us against 
nature. Hence it would be shameful if we, while 
knowing the nature of things, should yet—being the 
wisest of the Greeks, and having met together for 
the very purpose in the very sanctuary of the wisdom 
of Greece, and in this the greatest and most aus- 
picious house of the city of cities—display no worthy 
sign of this dignity, but should quarrel with each 
other like low churls. Now let me beg and advise 
you, Protagoras and Socrates, to come to terms 
arranged, as it were, under our arbitration: you, 
Socrates, must not require that precise form of 
discussion with its extreme brevity, if it is disagree- 
able to Protagoras, but let the speeches have their 
head with a loose rein, that they may give us a more 
splendid and elegant impression; nor must you, 
Protagoras, let out full sail, as you run before the 
breeze, and so escape into the ocean of speech 
leaving the land nowhere in sight ; rather, both of 
you must take a middle course. So you shall do as 
I say, and I strongly urge you to choose an umpire 
or supervisor or chairman who will keep watch for 
you over the due measure of either’s speeches. 

His proposal was approved by the company, and 
they all applauded it: Callias said he would not 
let me go, and they requested me to choose a super- 
visor. To this I replied that it would be a shame 
to choose an arbiter for our discussion; for if he 
who is chosen, said I, is to be our inferior, it would 
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bal ” A ~ a 
dv éyou Tov yxeipw tadv BedAtiovwv emorarety, 
a > ~ 
elre dpotos, odd otTws dpbds: 6 yap spoLos 
| Ta. ¢ ~ 
Hiv duo Kat mounoer, Wore eK TepiTTOD Hpy- 
> \ \ / e lan) | fea ~ 
aetat. GAAd 51) BeATiova Hudv aipjoeccbe. TH 
\ > ’ a 
pev aAnbeia, ws ey@uar, advvatov duly wore 
~ 3 
IIpwraydpov rodde codudrepov twa édécba «i 
S€ aipjocobe pe de Ari ) dé, al 
€ aipnocobe pev pndev BeAtiw, dryoere Sé, at- 
‘ na ~ , 
oxpov Kal rodro TMde ylyvera, wWonep favtAw 
> , > a > ‘ 
avOpirw emorarny aipetobar, éemel TO y’ Eov 
3 , / > > e \ 2127 ~ 
ovdev por Siadéper. add’ odtwot ebéAw Troiijoat, 
vqoul[UM al 7 ‘ 7 eS 
iv’ 6 mpoOvpetobe cvvovcia te Kal didAoyou juiv 
/ > 
yiyvwrra ef yr) BovrAerar Ipwraydpas amoxpi- 
veoBat, odTos ev epwrdrw, ey dé amoxpwodpa., 
‘ A a e Ff 
Kal dua meipdcowa adr@ Seifar, ws eyo dye 
~ > \ 
Xpivar Tov amoKpwopevov aroKpivecba- emedav 
/ . 
Sé eyd) dmoKxpivwpat dmd0° av odros BovAntat 
~ / ¢ / 
epwrdv, maAw odros euol Adyov drocxeTW Opmoiws. 
as ‘ \ A 
éav odv pi Sox mpdbvpos elvar mpos adro TO 
\ ¢ a 
€épwrdpevov amoxpiveoOar, Kal eyo Kal vets 
ond ~ aA > “~ ‘ 
Kowh Senodpcba adrob dmep tpuets Eemod, pr 
a 4 
Suadbeipew tiv ovvovaiav: Kal oddev det TovToOV 
/ ~ 
évexa eva éemordarny yevéobat, dAda mavtTes Kowh 
~ , 
ETLOTATHOETE,  €OOKEL TAOW OVTW TrOLNTEOV elvat* 
* a 
Kat 6 IIpwraydpas wavy pev ovK HOeAev, Ouws 
lod \ > A 
Sé FwayKdobn suodoyfoa epwrncew, Kal emeday 
~ / A 
ixavOs épwrnon, maAw SHcew Adyov Kara opu- 
KpoVv a7roKpwopevos. 
"H S > = ¢ , : ‘H a 
pfato obv épwrdv ottwoi mws yoomat, 
/ / 
én, & UdKpares, eyd avdpl madelas peyrorov 
~ w \ lo 
pépos elvar rept emdv Sewodv elvar: Eorr de Tobro 
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not be right to have the inferior overseeing the 
superior ; while if he is our equal, that will be just 
as wrong, for our equal will only do very much as 
we do, and it will be superfluous to choose him. 
You may say you will choose one who is our superior. 
This, in very truth, I hold to be impossible—to choose 
someone who is wiser than our friend Protagoras ; 
and if you choose one who is not his superior, though 
you may say he is, that again would cast a slur 
on him, as if he were some paltry fellow requiring 
a supervisor; for, as far as I am concerned, the 
matter is indifferent. But let me tell you how I 
would have the thing done, so that your eagerness 
for a conference and a discussion may be satisfied. 
If Protagoras does not wish to answer, let him ask 
questions, and I will answer: at the same time 
I will try to show him how the answerer, in my 
view, ought to answer; and when I have answered 
all the questions that he wishes to ask, in his turn 
he shall render account in like manner to me. So 
if he does not seem very ready to answer the 
particular question put to him, you and I will join 
in beseeching him, as you have besought me, not 
to upset our conference. And for this plan there is 
no need to have one man as supervisor; you will all 
supervise it together. 

They all resolved that it should be done in this 
way: Protagoras, though very unwilling, was 
obliged after all to agree to ask questions and then, 
when he had asked a sufficient number, to take his 
turn at making due response in short answers. 

And so he began to put questions in this sort of 
way: I consider, Socrates, that the greatest part of 
a man’s education is to be skilled in the matter of —~~ 
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‘ e A ~ ~ / / > 
Ta U0 THY TonTaV Aeyopueva oldv 7° elvar ouv- 
tévae & TE OpOGs memoinrar Kal & pH, Kal éni- 
oraobar SueAciv te Kai epwrwdpevov Adyov Sobvar. 
Kal 81) Kal viv €ora TO epwTnpwa tept ToD abrob 
bev, Tept odmep eyed Te Kal od viv Siadeyoucba, 
mept dperis, petevyveypevov Se eis oinow: 
TocovTov povov Swice. Aéeyer yap mov Lyww- 
LA ‘ , A , e\ ~ 
vidns mpos UKdmav, tov Kpéovros viov tod Oer- 
TaAod, OTe 


avdp ayabov pev ddrabéws yevéobar yaderov, 
xepol Te Kal Tool Kal vow TETpaywvov, avev 
yoyou TeTUyLEVOV. 


~ Mek 4 ‘ ma bal ~ / 
TodTo émiotacat TO dopa, H mav oor SieEédOw; 
S79 ‘ hd 2O\ a y Pehl , 4 
Kat éya elmov ott Oddev Set emiorapai re yap, 
Kal mavu por Tvyxdver peeAnKos TOO aopaTos. 
Ed, edn, Aéyers. amdtepov odv Kad@s cor Soxet 
~ \ > ~ nn ” 4 ” > A 
merrornobar Kai opbds, 7 ov; Ilavu, edny eyad, 
<KaA@s>! re Kat dp0ds. Aoxet 5€ cor Kadds 
memroinoba, et evavtia Ayer adros abT@ 6 mown- 
7, ° ~ > > cA 4 / Ad 
ms; Od Kadds, jv 8 eyd. “Opa 8H, &dn, 
BéArwov. 7AM’, & ‘yale, Eoxeppar ixavds. Oi- 
> ” o S08 a , 
aba obv, fn, Ste mpoidvtos Tod aoparos Ayer 
7rov" 


/ 
obd€ pot epeAews To [lirrdxecov vépwera, 


Kaito. codod mapa dwros elpnuevov: yaderov dar’ 
eoOAov Eupevar. 


; ~ a e 3 4 = ‘ / ‘ > a“ 
évvoeis Ott 6 avTos odTOS Kai Tdde A€yer KaKeiva 
1 xadds add. Bekker. 
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verses; that is, to be able to apprehend, in the 
utterances of the poets, what has been rightly and 
what wrongly composed, and to know how to dis- 
tinguish them and account for them when questioned. 
Accordingly my question now will be on the same 
subject that you and I are now debating, namely 
virtue, but taken in connexion with poetry: that 
will be the only difference. Now, Simonides, I 
think, somewhere remarks to Scopas, the son of 
Creon of Thessaly— 
For a man, indeed, to become good truly is hard, 
In hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
Fashioned without reproach. 
Do you know the ode, or shall I recite the whole ? 
To this I replied : There is no need, for I know it ; 
it happens that I have especially studied that ode. 
I am glad to hear it, he said. Now do you regard 
it as finely and correctly composed or not ? 
Very finely and correctly, I replied. 
And do you regard it as finely composed, if the 
poet contradicts himself ? 
No, I replied. 
Then observe it more closely, he said. 
My good sir, I have given it ample attention. - 
Are you aware, then, he asked, that as the ode 
proceeds he says at one point— 
Nor ringeth true to me 
A oS esl 
nD a whos = 
Hard. quoth an tare good. 
Do you note that this and the former are statements 
of the same person ? 
1 Pittacus, ruler of Mytilene, despaired of ruling well on 
the ground here stated. ee sive i 
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A ” al 
Ta eumpoobev; Olda, fw 8 eyd. Aoxet odv 
got, eon, Tatra exetvous Sporoyetabar ; Pat- 
veTau Emovye (xa Gye perro. epoBovuny py 
Tt A€yor). atdp, ednv eyw, aol ov paiverar; 
Ilds yap av daivoito opodoyeiv adtos éavT@ 6 
Tatra auddtepa Adywv, 6s ye TO pev mp@Tov 

> \ ec / \ > a” > ‘ / 
abros vmélero xaderov elvar avdpa ayabov yeve- 

> , 3\/7 A ~ la > ‘ 
afar ddAnfeia, oAiyov 5€ tod moujparos eis TO 

/ \ > / A A ‘ 
mpdoabev mpoeADav emeAdBero, Kat Ilirraxov tov 

> A /, ¢ ~ iid A > ‘ ” 
tavTa A€yovra e€avT@, Gt. xaderov éeabAdv Ep- 
flevat, ToUTov peudeTal Te Kal ov dnow amTo- 
déxec0an adrod Ta adra éavT® A€yovros. KaiTor 
omote Tov Tatra Aéyovta abr péeuderar, diAov 
OTL Kau E€avTov péudeTat, WoTE TTOL TO TpPOTEpoV 
} vorepov odie opbas Aéyer. 

Eiresy oov tabra moots AcpuBov Tapéoxe 
Kal emrawvov Tav dcovdvTev: Kal ey@ TO pev 
mp@tov, womepel bro ayalod amxrov mAnyeis, 
eoxoTwOnv tre Kat idvyyiaca eimdvtos adrod 

~ A ~ wv > / ” 
Tatra Kal tav adAAwy emifopuBnoavTwr: Eretra, 
Ws ye mpos o€ eipfoba tadnOA, va por xpdvos 
eyyernta. TH oKeper ti A€yor 6 ToUNTHs, TpE- 
mouat mpos Tov IIpdducov, Kai Kadécas adrov, 
> /, ” > 4 \ , ye iS 

Q. IIpdduce, epnv eyo, cos pévtor Luywvidns 
moXitns: Sixatos ef Bonbety 7H avdpi. Sox 
obv. wou éyd) mapaxadrciv o€, wamep epn “Opnpos 
Tov Lkdpavdpov moAopKovpevoy bd Tod *AyA- 
Adws Tov Liydervta mapakadeiv, eimovra* 


La , / > / > / , 
pire Kaciyvnte, abévos avépos auddorepot rep 
oXOLEV. 


—— 





1 Iliad xxi. 308 foll. 
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I know that, I said. 

Then do you think the second agrees with the 
first ? 

So far as I can see, it does, I replied (at the same 
time, though, I was afraid there was something in - 
what he said). Why, I asked, does it not seem so 


to Sai ? 

ow can anyone, he replied, be thought con- 
sistent, who says both of these things? First he 
laid it down himself that it is hard for a man to 
become good in truth, and then a little further on 
in his poem he forgot, and he proceeds to blame 
Pittacus for saying the same as he did—that it is 
hard to be good, and refuses to accept from him 
the same statement that he made himself. Yet, 
as often as he blames the man for saying the same 
as himself he obviously blames himself too, so that in 
either the former or the latter place his statement 
is wrong. 

This speech of his won a clamorous approval 
from many of his hearers ; and at first I felt as though 
I had been struck by a skilful boxer, and was quite 
blind and dizzy with the effect of his words and the 
noise of their applause. Then—to tell you the 
honest truth—in order to gain time for considering 
the poet’s meaning, I turned to Prodicus and 
calling him—Prodicus, I said, surely Simonides was 
your townsman: it behoves you to come to the 
man’s rescue. Accordingly I allow myself to call 
for your assistance—just as Scamander, in Homer, 
when besieged by Achilles, called Simois to his aid, 


saying— 
Dear brother, let us both together stay this warrior’s might. 
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> A ‘ > \ A ~ A TY et oe tae 
arap Kat éy® oé tapaxadAd, wn juiv 6 Ipwr- 
ayopas Tov Luyswvidnv exrépon. Kal yap odv 
Kat dSetrac TO drep Lyswvidov emavopbwua ris 
ons povoikys, TO Te BovAccOar Kai émiOuvpev 
Siatpeis ws ov TravTov ov, Kat a viv 81 etzes 
moAAd te Kat KaAd. Kal viv oxKomet, et cor 
ouvdokel Omep euol. ov yap daiverar evavria 
Aéyew adros ait Lyswwvidns. ad ydp, & IIpd- 
/ A A 
duce, mpoarddynva. tHv anv yvapunv: Tadrov 
7 ¢ ‘ / A ‘ a 

cot Soke? elvar To yevéoBar Kat 7d elvat, 7 GAdo; 
"Ado vn At’, éfn 6 IIpddcxos. Odxodv, edyy 
eyed, ev pev Tois mpwrots adros 6 Liypwridns TH 
éavtod yvwpnv amedyvato, ote dvdpa ayabov 
aAnbeia yevécBar xaderov ein; "AdnOAR dAédyes, 
” ¢ , ah \ 5 / II / > 
édn 6 IIpddixos. ov d€ ye Ilirraxdv, fv 8 
ey, peudera, ody ws oterat Ipwraydpas, 

> A ¢ ~ / > > ~ > \ 
tadtov é€avT@ A€yovra, aA’ dAdo. od yap 
totro 6 Ilirraxos eAeye TO yxaderdv, yevécba 
> 4 4 ¢ / > A A ” 
ecOAdv, wWomep 6 Lywridns, adAa TO Eupevac- 
” A > 3 , > / @ /, 
€ott d€ od Tatvrov, & IIpwraydpa, ws dyor IIpd- 
Suxos dd€, TO elvar Kal TO yeveoBar- ef Sé x7) 
TO avTd €oTt TO clvar TH yevéobar, ovdK evayTia 
déyer 6 Liywvidns adros abr. Kal iows av 
dain IIpddiucos o5€ Kai ddAot moAAoi, Kal” ‘Haio- 
dov, yevéeobar pev ayalov xaderov civar- Tis 
yap apeThs eumpoobev tods Beodvs idpara Oetvar: 
a / 7 ek > »” @ € wQ/ ” 
orav O€ Tis adTis eis akpov ixnrat, pyidinv dy- 
meta méAew, yaAerynv ep eotcav, extiata. 

¢€ A Ss I 5) > 4 ~ > la /, 

O pev obv IIpdduxos axotoas tatra émjvecd 
pe: 0 b€ IIpwraydpas, To éravdpIwud aot, 
wv > , a ¢ / wv ” a 
é¢n, @® LwdKpates, petlov audprnua exer 7 O 
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In the same way I call upon you, lest Protagoras 
lay Simonides in ruins. For indeed to rehabilitate 
Simonides requires your artistry, by which you can 
discriminate between wishing and desiring as two 
distinct things in the fine and ample manner of 
your statement just now. So please consider if 
you agree with my view. For it is not clear that 
Simonides does contradict himself. Now you, Pro- 
dicus, shall declare your verdict first : do you consider 
becoming and being to be the same or different ? 

Different, to be sure, said Prodicus. 

Now in the first passage, I said, Simonides gave 
it as his own opinion that it is hard for a man to 
become good in truth. 

Quite true, said Prodicus. 

And he blames Pittacus, I went on, for saying 
not, as Protagoras holds, the same as himself, but 
something different. For what Pittacus said was 
not, as Simonides said, that it is hard ‘to become” 
but “to be” good. Now being and becoming, 
Protagoras, as our friend Prodicus says, are not the 
same thing ;- and if being and becoming are not 
the same thing, Simonides does not contradict 
himself. Perhaps Prodicus and many others might 
say with Hesiod that to become good is hard, “ for 
Heaven hath set hard travail on the way to virtue; 
and when one reacheth the summit thereof, ’tis an 
easy thing to possess, though hard before.” + 

When Prodicus heard this he gave me his approval : 
but Protagoras observed : Your correction, Socrates, 
contains an error greater than that which you are 
correcting. 

1 A not quite exact quotation of Hesiod, Works and Days, 
289 foll. 
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> a 

eravopOois. Kai éya elmov, Kaxov dpa pou 
ww 

elpyaorat, ws eouev, ® II pwraydpa, Kal eit 

a > a 
tis yedotos iarpds: idpevos petlov To voonpa 
~ AN. 4 ww ” Tl ~ 8 / F 
TOL. ovTws exer, ed. Os 84; Hv 
8° tga 4 II AAT ” 5g > A. ” ~ ~ 
eyo. oAAy av, €fn, auabla etn Tob troinTod, 

> 4 A a 

et ovtw dadAdv ti dnow clvar Thy apeTiy €eKTH- 

Ld 
cba, 6 éort mdvrwy xaderwrarov, ws dace 
A > 

Soke? avOpwois. Kal eyw elrov, Ni tov Aia, 
> / ~ a 

els Katpdv ye traparettynkev Hiv ev rots Adyots 

/ 
IIpdduxos ode. Kwduvevter ydp to, & Ipwr- 
/ 

aydpa, 7 IIpodicov codia Bela tis elvar mdAa, 
” 

HTot ao Liwvidov apEauevyn, 7) Kal ére tradavo- 
/ A A »” ~ ” n“ 7, 
Tépa. ov de adAdAwy ToAAdv Eutre—pos wv TavTNS 
ameupos elvar daiver, ody womep eyd Epmeipos 
dia TO puabytns elvac Ipodikov tovrovi> Kal 
vov pow Soxeis od pavOdvew, ott Kal TO yaderov 
Tobto tows ody ovTw Xiyuwvidns streAduBaver, 
¢ \ ¢ 4 > > A ‘ lol 
worep avd trroAapPdvers, GAN’ worep epi Tob 
Sewod IIpdducds pe odroot vovlere? Eéxdorore, 
7 > ~ > A “” \ x” ” A td i 
otav erawav eyw 7) o€ 7 GAAov Twa A€yw ort 
IIpwraydpas aodos Kal Sewds eorw avyp, pwd 
ei ovK aicx¥voua. tayaba Sewa Kadrdv. Td 
\ 8 / / / > 55 A ~ PY , 
yap Sewdv, dnoi, kaxdv éeoTw: ovdeis yotv A€yer 
éxdotore Sewod mdovrov oddé Sewis <«ipyvyns 
3O 4 ~ € , > A a , ‘ lol 
ovd€ Sewis vyvelas, GA\Ad Sewis vdcov Kal dewod 
mod€uov Kat Sewhs mevias, ws Tod Sewod Kaxod 
évros. laws odv Kal ro yaXerov ad of Ketor 
‘ ¢ / ”“ ‘ ec rv / “ 
Kal 6 Lyswvidns 7 Kaxov dbrodauBavovow 7 
GAXo te 6 od od pavOdveis: epwycba odv IIpd- 
Suxov: Sixaov yap tiv Lipwridov dwviy todrov 
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To which I answered: then it is a bad piece of 
work I have done, it would seem, Protagoras, and I 
am an absurd sort of physician; my treatment 
increases the malady. 

Just so, he said. 

How is that ? I asked. 

Great, he replied, would be the ignorance of the 
poet, if he calls it such a slight matter to possess 
virtue, which is the hardest thing in the world, as 
all men agree. 

Then I remarked: Upon my word, how oppor- 
tunely it has happened that Prodicus is here to join 
in our discussion! For it is very likely, Protagoras, 
that Prodicus’ wisdom is a gift of long ago from 
heaven, beginning either in the time of Simonides 
or even earlier. But you, so skilled in many other 
things, appear to be unskilled in this, and lack the 
skill that I can boast because I am a disciple of the 
great Prodicus ; and so now I find you do not under- 
stand that perhaps Simonides did not conceive 
“hard” in the way that you conceive it —just 
as, in the case of “ awful,” Prodicus here corrects 
me each time I use the word in praising you or 
someone else; when I say, for instance, that 
Protagoras is an awfully wise man, he asks if I am 
not ashamed to call good things awful. For awful, 
he says, is bad ; thus no one on this or that occasion 
speaks of “ awful wealth” or “ awful peace” or 
“awful health,” but we say “awful disease,” 
“ awful war” or “ awful poverty,” taking “ awful ” 
to be “ bad.”” So perhaps “ hard ” also was intended 
by the Ceans and Simonides as either “ bad” or 
something else that you do not understand : let us 
therefore ask Prodicus, for it is fair to question him 
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C epwrav- ti EXeyev, & IIpdduxe, ro _xaAemov 2e- 
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7 / ” 
pavidns; Kaxdv, édn. Ara tadr dpa Kal 
/ s > > / - 
peudera, Hv 8 éeyw, & Ipdduce, tov Iurraxov 
Aéyovra yxaXerov eobAdv eupevar, wWoTrep av et 
jkovey avtTod Aéyovtos Ott éoTlt Kakov éabddv 
eupevat. “Aa Ti ole, Edn, A€yew, D Usd- 
, ” a” ~ ‘ > , 
Kpates, Luyuwvidnv ddAo 7 Tobto, Kal ovedilew 
t® Ilirrak@, ote Ta ovdopara ovK Amiorato 
b] ~ aA g / n ‘ a 
opbds Siaipetv are AéoBwos @v Kal ev puri} 
BapBapep TeOpappevos; “Axovers 84, ednv ey, 
® Ilpwraydpa, ITpodixou TovoE.  EXELS TL TmpOS 
ratdra Adyew; Kail 6 IIpwraydpas, IloAAod ye 
Se7, Edy, odrws Exew, D Ipdduces GA eyw €b 
> @ \ / ‘ A »” og 

ol8 dre Kal Lupevidys TO xaAerov eheyev Omrep 
Heets of GAAoL, od TO KaKov, GAN’ 6 av py pddvov 
9, ada, Sua. 7oAABY mpayndroy yiyvyrac. "Ada 
Kat éyw olwa, edynv, & IIpwraydpa, todro Aéyew 
Luywvidnv, cat IIpdducdv ye rdévde cidévar, adda 
mailew Kal aod Soxety amomepacba, ei olds 7 
»” ~ lon , a > \ TP 

€oet TH cavTod Adyw Bonbeivr eel Ste ye L- 
pewvidns od A€yes TO xaAderov KaKdv, péeya Te- 
Kunjpiov eotw ev0ds TO peTa TodTo phua> A€ye 
yap Ort 

Beds av dvos tobr’ Exou yépas. 


od Sijrov TOUTS ye Aéye, KaKOV ea8)ov eupeva, 
elta Tov Beov gyoe povov Tobro dy €xew Kal TO 
be@ TooTO ‘yépas daréveupe pov" dcoAaorov yap 
av twa Aéyou Lywwvidnv 6 Ipoddixos Kai oddayds 
Keiov. dAd’ a poe Soxet dtavoetofar Lyswvidns 
év ToUTw TH Gopuart, eOéAw cow eizeiv, «¢ Bovdet 
AaBeiv pou meipay Srws exw, 6 od A€yets TobTo, 
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on the dialect of Simonides. What did Simonides 
mean, Prodicus, by “ hard ”’? 

“ Bad,” he replied. 

Then it is on this account, Prodicus, I said, that he 
blames Pittacus for saying it is hard to be good, 
just as though he heard him say it is bad to be good. 

Well, Socrates, he said, what else do you think 
Simonides meant? Was he not reproaching Pittacus 
for not knowing how to distinguish words correctly, 
Lesbian as he was, and nurtured in a foreign tongue ? 

You hear, Protagoras, I said, what Prodicus here 
suggests :, have you anything to say upon it ? 

The case, said Protagoras, is far otherwise, 
Prodicus : I am quite sure that Simonides meant by 
“hard ” the same as we generally do—not “ bad,” 
but whatever is not easy and involves a great 
amount of trouble. 

Ah, I agree with you, Protagoras, I said, that 
this is Simonides’ meaning, and that our friend 
Prodicus knows it, but is joking and chooses to 
experiment on you to see if you will be able to 
support your own statement. For that Simonides 
does not mean that “hard” is “ bad” we have 
clear proof forthwith in the next phrase, where he 
says— 

God alone can have this privilege. 
Surely he cannot mean that it is bad to be good, 
if he proceeds here to say that God alone can have 
this thing, and attributes this privilege to God only : 
otherwise Prodicus would call Simonides a rake, and 
no true Cean. But I should like to tell you what I 
take to be Simonides’ intention in this ode, if you 
care to test my powers, as you put it,! in the matter 
1 Cf. 339 a above. 
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mrepl éer@v eav dé BovAn, ood dxovcopar. 6 pev 
obv II pwraydpas dxovoas jrov Tabra. AéyovrTos, 
Ei ov Bower, edn, @ UesKpares 6 be Il pddinds 
Te Kal o ‘Inzias exeAcverny mae, Kat of dAXov. 
"Eye Toivur, Vv s eye, a ye pou Soke? mept 
Tod dopatos Tourou, TeipdoopaL viv SueLeAciv. 
purocogia yap éort maAavorarn Te Kat mAe«i 
Tav “EAAjvev ev Kpjrn te Kal ev Aaxedaipon, 
Kat ooguoral mAcioro. ys exe? eloiv: add’ ef 
apvodvrat Kal oxnuatilovrar apuabeis elvar, wa 
A / > Ld / ~ 
pq) KaTadnAou dow ore sofia Tav EM jer 
mMepletow, Wwomrep ovs [pwrayépas deve TOUS 
oogotds, add. dox@at 7@ payecBar Kal dv8peta 
meptetva, Hyovpevor, ei “yooabetev 3) mepletot, 
mdvras totro doxioew, rv codiav. viv 8é 
amoxpuypdpevor exetvo eEnmariKac. Tovs ev tats 
moAeot Aaxwvilovras, Kat of pwev WTA TE KaT- 
dyvuvTat piovpevor adrovs, Kal tudvras mepi- 
etAirrovrat Kal diloyupvactober Kat Bpayeias ava- 
Bodds dopotow, ws 57 TovTois Kpatobtytas Tay 
“EAAjvwv tods Aaxedaymoviouvs: of Sé€ Aake- 
7 s juovious 
Sayudvio. éemedav BovAwvrar avédnv Tois map 
adtois ovyyevécba coduorais, Kat 4On axOwvrae 
AdOpa Svyyvyvopevor, fevnhacias ToLvovprevon TMV 
TE Aakwvilovrwy ToUrw kat é€av tis aAdos E€vos 
av emdn non, ovyytyvovrat Tots ooguarais Aav- 
Odvovres Tovs €évous, Kat adtvrol ovddva ear 
Tav véwy eis tas aAAas modes ebtévar, womep 





AOS. 316 p. This whole passage is a mocking answer to 
Engage oras’s eulogy of sophistry. 
Short cloaks or capes worn in a fashion imitated from 
the Spartans. 
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of verses ; though if you would rather, I will hear 
your account. 

When Protagoras heard me say this—As you 
please, Socrates, he said; then Prodicus and 
Hippias strongly urged me, and the rest of them also. 

Well then, I said, I will try to explain to you 
my own feeling about this poem. Now philosophy 
is of more ancient and abundant growth in Crete and 
Lacedaemon than in any other part of Greece, 
- and sophists are more numerous in those regions : 
but the people there deny it and make pretence 
of ignorance, in order to prevent the discovery that 
it is by wisdom that they have ascendancy over the 
rest of the Greeks, like those sophists of whom 
Protagoras was speaking?; they prefer it to be 
thought that they owe their superiority to fighting 
and valour, conceiving that the revelation of its real 
cause would lead everyone to practise this wisdom. 
So well have they kept their secret that they have 
deceived the followers of the Spartan cult in our 
cities, with the result that some get broken ears 
by imitating them, bind their knuckles with thongs, 

in for muscular exercises, and wear dashing little 
cloaks,? as though it were by these means that the 
Spartans were the masters of Greece. And when 
the Spartans wish to converse unrestrainedly with 
their sophists, and begin to chafe at the secrecy 
of their meetings, they pass alien acts against the 
laconizing set * and any other strangers within their 
gates, and have meetings with the sophists unknown 
to the foreigners ; while on their part they do not 
permit any of their young men to travel abroad 


® i.e. people who have come to acquire the Spartan wa 
of life, in order to spread it in other cities, ; 
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ovde Kpires, wa 1) arropavbdvewcw & avrol 
ddoxovaw. etal be ev Tavrais tats moXcow 
ov jovov avBpes emt madevoeu peya ppovodvres, 
aAAd Kat yovaikes. yvoire 5° av, ort ey Taira 
adn OA Aeyw Kat Aakedaipoviot pos pirocodgiav 
kat Adyovs dpiora memaidevvrat, Ode «i yap 
ebérew Tis Aaxedayrovicn TO pavrordry | ovy- 
yeveoBar, Ta pev Tpa@Ta ev Tots Adyots cuprcet 
avrov pairdov Twa davwdpevor, _emera,, O7rov av 
TUXN Tov Acyopevwy, eveBare pha dfvov Adyou 
Bpaxd Kat OUVEOT POyLpLevov woTep Sewos axovrt- 
aT7s, wore daivecbas tov mpoadiaAeyopevov Tra - 
dos pdev BeAdrio. Tobro obv avTo Kal T@v 
viv eloly of KaTavevornKact kal T&v mddat, ot 
TO Aakwvilew odd HadAov €oTt prrooogeiy 
puroyuyvacreiv, eiddtes OTe Tovatra olov T 
elvac pyyara pbeyyeoat Tedéws mrerasBevuevov 
€otiv avOpsrrov. TOUT hv Kat Oadjs 6 Me- 
Arjovos kal Tlerraxos 6 _ MuriAnvatos kat Bias 
6 II pinveds Kal LdAwv 6 WueTEpos Kal KAedBovdos 
6 Aw6.0s kat Muowv o Xnvevs, Kal EBdopos 
ev TovTos eAéyeTo Aaxedarpdvios XiAwv.  obroe 
mavres CyAwral Kat épactai Kat pabyral ioav 
THS Aaxedayrovicw madelas* Kal Karapdbor av 
Tis avTav Tv codiav Towadryy obcay, pypara 
Bpaxéa af vopynudvevta éxdore etpnpueva., <a>? 
obra. Kai Kowh EvveADovtes arapynv THs sodias 
avébecav TH "AmdAAwvi eis Tov vedwv Tov ev AedA- 
dois, ypaavres tadra, & 8) madvtes dtpvodor, 
yabe oavTov al pndev dyav. Tod 81) evexa 
Tatra A€yw; drt odTos 6 TPdTOS Hv TAV mroAavév 
ths dirocodgias, BpaxvAoyia tis Aaxwrixy Kat 82) 
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to the other cities—in this rule they resemble the 
Cretans—lest they unlearn what they are taught at 
home. In those two states there are not only men 
but women also who pride themselves on their 
education; and you can tell that what I say is 
true and that the Spartans have the best education 
in philosophy and argument by this: if you choose 
to consort with the meanest of Spartans, at first 
you will find him making a poor show in the conversa- 
tion; but soon, at some point or other in the 
discussion, he gets home with a notable remark, 
short and compressed—a deadly shot that makes 
his interlocutor seem like a helpless child. Hence 
this very truth has been observed by certain persons 
both in our day and in former times—that the | 
Spartan cult is much more the pursuit of wisdom 
than of athletics; for they know that a man’s 
ability to utter such remarks is to be ascribed to 
his perfect education. Such men were Thales of 
Miletus, Pittacus of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, Solon 
of our city, Cleobulus of Lindus, Myson of Chen, and, 
last of the traditional seven, Chilon of Sparta. All 
these were enthusiasts, lovers and disciples of the 
Spartan culture; and you can recognize that char- 
acter in their wisdom by the short, memorable 
sayings that fell from each of them :-they assembled 
together and dedicated these as the first-fruits of 
their lore to Apollo in his Delphic temple, inscribing 
there those maxims which are on every tongue— 
“ Know thyself” and ‘“‘ Nothing overmuch.” To 
what intent do I say this? To show how the ancient 
philosophy had this style of laconic brevity; and 





1 4 add. Hermann. 
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‘ ~ ~ / ~ 
kat Tod IIirraxod idia mepiedépero rotro 76 
ta > ~ ~ 
pha éyxwualduevor bro tTav copdv, TO xaAerov 
> ‘ ” 
€obAov Eupevar. 6 ody LXiuwvidys, are didd- 
4 | ~ 
TyLos av emi aodia, éyvw St, «¢ KabéAot TobTO 
‘ ta Ld A 
TO phua worep eddokiysodvTa aOAnTHY Kal Tept- 
td ~ ~ 
yevoito abrov, atros evdoxyijnoe. ev tots Tote 
> ~ ~ 
avOpdous. «is todto obv TO phua Kal Tovrov 
Ld 4 ~ 
evexa TovTw émBovrAcevwv KodAotca a’ro damav 
‘ > 
TO dopa meToinkev, Ws pou haiverat. 
"BE A 0. on Bae ~ Ld 3 
moKepayea 8) ato Kowh dmavtes, el 
A > > ~ ~ 
dpa €yw adnO_ rAEyw. edOds yap To mpa&rov 
Tob doparos pavurov av davein, et BovAdpevos 
” A / 
Ad€yew, St. avdpa dyalov yevécbar yxadrerov, 
émeita evéBare TO ev. TodTo yap ovde mpds 
a , ‘ > ~ A , 
€va Adyov daiverar euBeBARcAu, cay ph Tis 
broAdBn mpos ro Tod Ilirraxod phua womep 
epilovra Adyew Tov Lipwvidnv: Héyovtos Tod 
Ilurraxod ote yaderov eobddv Eupevar, apdi- 
~ > ~ Ld ” > A la A 
oByrobyvta <imety dtu ovK, GAdAd yevéobar pev 
‘ ” > , > > , e 
xarerov avipa ayabov éorw, & Ilirraxé, ds 
ar 6 ~ > ar if] , > a] , > > 4 uf 
nOas, odK adnbeia ayalov, odk emi tovTw 
Aéyer thy adAjbevav, ws dpa dvtwy Twav TeV 
ev ws GAnbds ayabdv, trav Sé dyabdv per, 
ov pévTor adnfas: etnfes yap tobrd ye davely 
n ‘ > / > > e A a ~ 
av Kat od Lyswvidov: adr trepBarov Set Oeivas 
ev T® dopatt To dAabéws, ottTwoi mws wtr- 
evurovta TO Tob [lirraxob, womep av ei Oetwev 
? ‘ / A ‘ ‘ Ud 
avrov Aé€yovta tov [lirraxdv Kal Lyrwvidnv 
‘ 
amoKpwopevov, elmdvTa @ avOpwior, yxademov 
> 
€oOAov eupevar, Tov dé amoKpwopuevov OTL @ 





1 In this view of the purpose of the poem (which is to 
show that there is no lasting perfection in human life), and 
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so it was that the saying of Pittacus was privately 
handed about with high approbation among the 
sages—that it is hard to be good. Then Simonides, 
ambitious to get a name for wisdom, perceived that 
if he could overthrow this saying, as one might 
some famous athlete, and become its conqueror, 
he would win fame himself amongst men of that 
day. Accordingly it was against this saying, and 
with this aim, that he composed the whole poem 
as a means of covertly assailing and abasing this 
maxim, as it seems to me. 

Now let us all combine in considering whether 
my account is really true. The opening of the ode 
must at once appear crazy if, while intending to 
say that it is hard for a man to become good, he 
inserted “indeed.” There is no sort of sense, I 
i ine, in this insertion, unless we suppose that 
Simonides is addressing himself to the saying of 
Pittacus as a disputant: Pittacus says—It is hard 
to be good ; and the poet controverts this by observ- 
ing—No, but to become good, indeed, is hard for a 
man, Pittacus, truly—not truly good; he does not 
mention truth in this connexion, or imply that some 
things are truly good, while others are good but 
not truly so: this would seem silly and unlike 
Simonides. We must rather take the “truly ” as a 
poetical transposition, and first quote the saying of 
Pittacus in some such way as this: let us suppose 
Pittacus himself to be speaking and Simonides reply- 
ing, as thus—Good people, he says, it is hard to be 
good; and the poet answers—Pittacus, what you 
in the detailed commentary that follows, Socrates is aping 


the disquisitions of the more literary sophists (e.g. Hippias, 
who warmly approves, 347 a). 
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344 Ilerraxé, odk ddAnOA Aé€yets: 0} yap elvar adda 
yevéobar pév eotw avdpa ayabov xepoi te Kal 
‘ ‘ 

Tool Kal vow TeTpaywvov, avev Yoyou TeTUyLEVOY, 
aA ‘ aA 6 4 Nd / ‘jl ‘ 
yarerov dadabéws. ovrw daiverar [ro]* mpos 

in Ld ‘ / > r / ‘ ‘ aA 4] , 
dyov TO peév eBeBAnuevov Kat To aAabews 
an > 
oplas én éeaydtw Kelwevov' Kal Ta emdvTa 
rdvTa ToUTw jLapTupEl, OTL OUTWS elpnTat. 7oA- 
Aa pev yap €ott Kal wept éexdorov tov & TH 
B dopart cipnuevwy amodeifa ws €0 memoinrat: 
navy yap xapievTws Kal peucAnuevws exer’ adda 
‘ nn w > ‘ a vO ~ > A A 
prakpov dv etn avro ovtw b1eAdetv: adda ov 
t4 > ~ 4 7 b ¢ ‘ i 4, 
turov avrod tov OAov SieEdADwpev Kat tHv Bov- 
Ld A a ” , > ~ 
Anow, Gre mavtds paGAAov éreyxes eote Tod Mur- 
Takelov pyuatros dua mavTos TOO Goparos. 
/ 4 ‘ ~ >\/ 7 e nn 
Aéyes yap pera totro oAtya dSueAPav, ws av 
> / / a / A EA > A 
ei. A€you Adyov, Ste yeveoOar pev avdpa ayabov 
‘ > , / / + alk , 
xarerov adabéws, olov re pévTor emt ye Xpovov 
Twa yevopevov Sé€ Siapeverw ev tadrn TH Eber 
C Kai elvar dvSpa ayabdv, ws ad A€Xyers, @ Turrakeé, 
> 4 ‘ > > 4 > A ‘ ” / 
advvarov Kat odk avOpamevov, aAAd Beds av jovos 
TobTo €xou TO yepas, 
” > > ” 4 > ‘ ” 
avipa 8 ovK €oTt py) OD KaKOoV EupevaL, 
a nn > , \ , 
dv dv aunyavos cvppopa KabéAn. 
, = > s x r) a ae A , 
tiva obv aunyavos ovpdopa Kabaipet ev mrAoiov 
Gpxf;  SiAov dre od tov iusryv 6 pev yap 
iSuirns det Kabyjpnra: womep ovv od TOV KeEl- 
/ n” / > \ * A e ~ 7 
prevov tis av KataBdAo., adda Tov pev coTara 
/ ~ 
mote KataBdAo. av Tis, WOTE KElEVOY TOLHoAL, 
D tov 8€ Keiuevov dv, otTw Kal Tov edprxavoy ovTa 
A / ‘ A Le | 
moté dunyavos av ovpdopa KabéAo, tov d€ aei 
4-5 secl. Heindorf. 
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say is not true, for it is not being but becoming good, 
indeed—in hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
fashioned without reproach—that is truly hard. 
In this way we see a purpose in the insertion of 
“indeed,” and that the “ truly ” is correctly placed 
at the end; and all that comes after corroborates 
this view of his meaning. There are many points 
in the various expressions of the poem which might 
be instanced to show its fine composition, for it is a 
work of very elegant and elaborate art ; but it would 
take too long to detail all its beauties. However, 
let us go over its general outline and intention, 
which is assuredly to refute Pittacus’ saying, through- 
out the ode. 

Proceeding a little way on from our passage, just 
as though he were making a speech, he says to 
become, indeed, a good man is truly hard (not but 
what it is possible for a certain space of time) ; 
“but to continue in this state of what one has 
become, and to be a good man is, as you say, Pittacus, 
impossible, superhuman: God alone can have this 
privilege— 

For that man cannot help but be bad 
Whom irresistible mischance has overthrown. 


Now who is it that an irresistible mischance over- 
throws in the command of a ship? Clearly not the 
ordinary man, for he may be overcome at any time ; 
just as you cannot knock over one who is lying 
down, but one who is standing; you might knock 
over a standing man so as to make him lie down, 
not one who is lying down already. So it is a man 
apt to resist that an irresistible mischance would 
overthrow, and not one who could never resist 
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dpnyavov ovTa ov" kal Tov KuBepyiyrny péyas 
\ 

XeyLeov emumeawv auixavov av Touroete, Kat 

yewpyov xarem cpa éreModoa dyunxavov dy 

Bein, Kat lar pov TtavTa TadTa. TO pev yap 

Eo0Ad eyxwopet KaK@ yeveoBar, caomep Kal Tap 

dou TounTod paptupeirat Tod eimdvTos 


adtap davip dyabds roré pev Kakds, aAdore 


8’ écbAds- 


TO be Kax@ ovK eyxwpet yeveobar, dN’ dei 
elva a avayKn* wore Tov pev edpnxavov Kal aodov 
Kat dyabov émrevoav duunjyavos ouppopa. KaéAn, 
ovK €oTt py) Ov KaKOV epupeeva od de dijs, @ 
Ilirraxé, xaAemov eoOAov eupevors to 8 ori 
yeveoBar ev xaderdv, Suvarov Sé, eobAdv, eupe- 
vat d€ ddvvarov: 
mpdafas pev yap ed mds avnp ayabds, 
Kakos 8 ef Kakds. 

tis otv eis ypdypara ayaby mpaéis éort, Kal 
tis dvdpa ayaldv moet eis ypaypara; Sidov 
ore 4) ToUTwY pdnors. ris d¢ edmpayia dyaBov 
iarpov moet; SiAov dre a TOV KapvovTeov Tijs 
Oepazetas payors. Kakos 5€ Kak@s- Tis ovv 
dv Kakos tarpos yevoito; dfAov étt @ mparTov 
pev dadpyer latp@ clvar, emeita ayal@ iatpa- 
odTos yap av Kat KaKds yévoiro: ayets dé of 
tarpikfs idirat ovK dv mote yevoiucba Kaxds 
mpafavres ote latpol ovte téxtToves ovTe GAXo 
ovdey THv ‘ToLovTwr: Gots Sé pH larpos av yeé- 
voto Kak@s mpdtas, dfAov ott od KaKds laTpds. 
ovTw Kal 6 prev ayabds avip yevour’ av Tote Kal 
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pa teas A great storm breaking over a steersman 
ill render him helpless, and a severe season will 
leave a farmer helpless, and a doctor will be in the 
same case. For the good has the capacity of 
becoming bad, as we have witness in another poet? 
who said— 


Nay more, the virtuous man is at one time bad, at another 


whereas the bad man has no capacity for becoming, 
but must ever be, what he is; so that when an 
irresistible mischance overthrows him who is re- 
sourceful, wise, and good, he cannot but be bad ; 
and you say, Pittacus, that it is hard to be good— 
that is, to become good, indeed, is hard, though 
possible, but to be good is impossible : for—? 


If he hath fared well, every man is good; 
Bad, if ill. 


Now what is good faring in letters—the thing that 
makes a man good at them? Clearly, the study of 
letters. What welfare makes a good doctor? 
Clearly, the study of the cure of the ailing. ‘ Bad,- 
if ill”: who could become a bad doctor? Clearly, 
he who in the first place is a doctor, and in the 
second, a good doctor; for he could become a bad 
one also: whereas we, who are laymen in respect 
of medicine, could never by faring ill become either 
doctors or joiners or anything else of that sort; 
and if one cannot become a doctor by faring ill, 
clearly one cannot become a bad one either. In 
the same way the good man may one day become 
? Unknown. 
? The quotation of Simonides’ poem is resumed (from 
344. c). 
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KaKos v0 xpovov v0 movou o] oro vdcou 
7 bd. dMov Twos TepuTTaparos” avrn yap 
povn eorl KaKn mpakis, emuoTnuns orepnOfvat: 

6 Oe KaKos aynp ovK dv mote yévouro KaKOS* 
€oTt yap det” GAN ei pédAee Kakos yevéoBar, 
Set adrov m™poTepov ayabov yeveoBar. woTe Kal 
ToUTO TOO dopatos mpos TodTo Telvet, STL elvat 
bev avdpa ayalov ody olov re SiatedobvTa aya- 
Adv, yevéoBar dé ayabov ofov re, Kal Kaxdv ye 
Tov avTov Todrov: emt mAetorov Sé€ Kal apioToi 
elow ots Gv of Deot dirdovw. 

Tatra te obv mdvta ampos tov Ilirraxov et- 
pyraL, Kal Ta émidvTa ye TOO dopaTtos ete waAdAov 
dnAot. not yap- 

Touvekev OU ToT eyw TO pn yeveodar Suvarov 

duljpwevos Keveav és ampaxtov éAmida potpav 

aidvos Badéw, 

Tavawpnov avOpwrov, etpvedots Goo. Kapmov 

aivipeba xBoves: 

emi 6" tyuiv edpwv amayyedAéw, 


dnow: ovrTw ofddpa Kal 80 dhou Too Goparos 
emeLépyerar TH Tod Ilirraxod pyyate 


mavras 8 émaivnue Kal drew 

EKWVY OOTIS Epdt 

_pndev aicxypov: avayrn 8 ot5é Oeol wdyovrat* 
Kat Toor’ €oTl mpos TO avro TOTO cipnpevov. 
ov yap ovTws dmaidevros iy Zupavidys, wore 
Tovrous pdvar evraweiv, és av €K@v pn dev Kar 
Toul}, eos dvTwv Twa@v ol éxdvTEs Kana, movovow. 
eyw yap oxeddov Tt olwar Tobro, Gtt ovdels THY 
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bad through the effect either of time or work or 
illness or some other accident; for there is only 
one sort of ill fare—the deprivation of knowledge. 
But the bad man can never become bad: he is that 
always. If he is to become bad, he must previously 
become good. Hence the upshot of this part of the 
poem is that it is impossible to be a good man, 
continuing to be good, but possible to become 
good, and bad also, in the case of the same person. 
And then— 


Best also for the longest space are they whom the gods love.! 


All this has been said with reference to Pittacus, 
as is made still plainer by the ensuing verses, in 
which he says— 

Therefore never shall I, in quest of what cannot come to 
pass, vainly cast my life’s lot upon a hope impracticable— 
of finding a man wholly blameless amongst us who partake 


of the fruit of the broad-based earth. If I light upon him, 
be sure I will report it— 


says he; and in this vehement tone he pursues the 
saying of Pittacus all through the poem : 

But I praise and love everyone willingly committing no 
baseness; for against necessity not even the gods make 
war. 

This also is spoken*with the same intent. For 
Simonides was not so ill-educated as to say that he 
praised a person who willingly did no evil, as though 
there were some who did evil willingly. I _am 
fairly sure of this—that none of the wise men con- 


1 Probably a loose quotation of a line of the poem which 
Was kai 7d mieiotov dpioto, Tobs Ke Beot diAGow (Aars). 








1 éri @ Adam: éwi 3’ dum Bergk: ére.d’ Mss. 
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~ EI] 5 ~ e A Po) / > 6 , ec 7 
copay avdpav nyetrar obdéva avOpdimwv éexdvTa 
efapapravew ovde aicypd Te Kal Kaka éKovTa 
>? / > > = ” bg 4 ¢ A 
epyalecOar, aA «b loacw Gti mdvtes of TA 
aioypa Kal 74. KaKa movobvres dxovres mrovobou- 
Kat 57) kal 6 Lyrewvidys ovx Os av py) Kaka Troup 
EKO, TOUTWY pyoty emawverns elvat, aa mept 
€avtod Ad€yer TovTo TO éexwv. WyeiTo yap av- 
Spa Kaddv Kayabov modAdKis adrov émavayxalew 
dirov Twi yiyvecbas Kat éemawerny [dirciv wat 
errawveiy |, 1 ofov avdpt modus oupBivat pyrépa 
7 marépa dAASKoTOv 7) TaTpioa 7 aMo Tl TOV 
ToLoUTWY.  Tods LEV OvV TrOVNnpOUs, OTaY ToOLODTOV 
Tt avrois ovpBH, womep aopevouvs spay Kal pé- 
yovras emdeckvivar Kal KaTyyopeiy THY Trovnpiay 
Tav yovéwy % matpidos, wa attois auecAodow 

» A > ~ e ” > > / 
at’tav pi eykaAdow ot avOpwmor pnd’ dvedi- 
Cwow ott apedotow, wore Ett paddAov éeyew 
Te avTovs Kal €x$pas éKxovaiovs mpos Tais avay- 

> 

Kalais” mpootibecbar: todvs 8 ayabods émuxp- 
mrecbai Te Kal errawety avaykalecba, Kai av Tt 
dpywcb@ou tots yovedow 7 matpidu abdiucnbevres, 
> ‘ ¢ \ a \ / 

avtovs éavtovds tapapvletobar Kat diadAAdrTecbat 
mpocavaykalovras éavtods dideiv tods éavTav 
Kal emrauvety. modus dé, olwat, Kal Lyw- 
vids Hyioaro Kal avros A tUpavvov 7 aAdAov 
Twa TOV ToLwvTwy emawéoat Kal eyKwpidoat 

? c 7 > > > : / ~ \ ‘ 
ody €xwv, dAd’ avayKkalopnevos. Tatra 67) Kal 

~ ~ 7 ov > /. > 7, > A 
T® Wlirraxd rAéyer ote eyw, @ Mlirraxé, od dia 

PS / ca a , > \ 

Taba o€ wéyw, ort eli didrdioyos, ézet 
” > > a (a an A ‘ 
éuouy e€apKe? Os av 2) KaKos } 
1 grey kal émauve secl. Grou. 
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siders that anybod illingly e ili NS 


“ies Dass and ell deeds: they ars well aware that 
Ww. o do base and evil things do them unwillingly ; 


and so Simonides does not say he gives his praise 
to the person who willingly does no evil, but uses the 
word “ willingly” of himself. For he considered . 
that a man of sense and honour often constrains _ 
himself to become a friend and approver of some 
person, as when a man chances to have an un- 
congenial mother or father or country or other such 
connexion. Now when this sort of thing befalls 
the wicked, they seem glad to see their parents’ 
or country’s faults, and complainingly point them 
out and inveigh against them, in order that their own 
neglect of them may not be denounced by their 
neighbours, who might otherwise reproach them for 
being so neglectful; and hence they multiply their 
complaints and add voluntary to unavoidable feuds. 
But good men, he knew, conceal the trouble and 
constrain themselves to praise, and if they have any 
reason to be angered against their parents or country 
for some wrong done to them they pacify and 
conciliate their feelings, compelling themselves to 
love and praise their own people. And many a 
time, I think, Simonides was conscious that he had 
praised and eulogized some tyrant or other such 
person, not willingly, but under compulsion. So he 
proceeds to tell Pittacus—I, Pittacus, do not reproach 
you merely because I am apt to reproach, since— 





For my part I am content with whosoever is not evil or 





* avayxalars Heusde: dvdyxais mss, 
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. 


pnd dyay dmdAapvos, elds 7 dvnoitodw! Sdixav 
Syujs dvjp- 

ov pw” éyw pwunoopar. 

od yap eiut diAdcuwpos- 

Tov yap HAGiwy areipwv yevebda, 

WaT et Tis xaiper éywv, eumrAnobein av éxeivous 

preddpmevos. 
mdvTa ToL KaAd, Toici 7 aicypa fp) péepiKTaL, 


>? ~ / oe bal > sy 4 
od rTobro Aéyet, womep av et edeye mdvTa ToL 
Acuxd, ols péAava pI) peueKTae- yeAotov yap ‘av 
etn Today aN’ ort avros Kat 7a. piéoa aro- 
d€éxerau wate pn wéyew- Kat od lntad, &dn, 
TAVEpLwpLov dvOpwrov, evpvedods Goot Kap7rov 
aivtucba xOoves, eri 0 dpiv edpov amayyedéew: 
@ tf > a > /, > /, > , 
wote tovTov y evexa ovdeva emawéoopa, aAdd 
pot e€apKet, av 7 pécos Kal pndev KaKov Trovh, 
Os eyw mavras dir€w Kai eraivynui—kal TH dwv7 
evrai0a Kéxpntat TH THv MuriAnvaiwy, ws mpos 
Ilirraxov Aéywv 1rO mavras Se émaivnur Kat 
pire éKosv (evrat0a Set &v TO éxciv SiadaBeiv 
A€yovra.) doris pin pndev aiaxpov,. dicey s 
coTw ots eyw errauva) Kat ido. ge obv, Kal 
et péeaws edeyes emieiky Kat adAnOy, @& Ilirraké, 
> ” ” a , / ‘ ‘ 
otk av mote éeyov. viv dé—odddpa yap Kat 
\ ~ / / cal > ~ 
Tepl. Tav peyiotwy yevddmeros Soxets adAnb7 
déyew, dia Tatra oe eyw peyw. 
Tatra pot Soxet, & Ipdduce Kai Ipwrayopa, 
qv & eyo, Dyeeovidys Suavoovpevos TETOUNKEVAL 
Todro To dopa. Kal 6 ‘Immias, Ed pév por do- 


1 7’ évncimokwy G. Hermann: ye évnce rod Mss, 
2 wy» Schleiermacher: si Mss. 
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too intractable. He who knows Richt. the support of a 
city, is a healthy man; him I shall never blame, for to 
blame I am not apt. Infinite is the race of fools. 


So that whoever delights in reproaching would have 
his fill of blaming them : 


Verily, all things are fair that have in them no admixture 
of base. 


By this he does not mean to say, as it were, that 
all things are white that have no admixture of 
black ; that would be ridiculous in many ways; but 
that he himself accepts the average sort without 
reproaching them. “I do not seek,” said he, “a 
man wholly blameless amongst us who partake of 
the fruit of the broad-based earth: if I light upon 
him, be sure I will report it ’—meaning, “ If I wait 
for that, I shall never find anyone to praise. No, I 
am content if a man be average and do nothing 
evil, since I love and praise all ’—and there he has 
used a Mytilenaean word,! for his “I praise and 
love all willingly ” is addressed to Pittacus (here at 
“ willingly ” one should make a pause) ;—“ all who 
commit nothing base, but some there are whom I 
praise and love unwillingly. Hence I should never 
reproach you, Pittacus, if you would only speak 
what is moderately reasonable and true. But as it 
is, since you lie so grievously about the greatest 
matters with an air of speaking the truth, on this 
score I reproach you.” 

Such is my view, Prodicus and Protagoras, I said, 
of Simonides’ intention in composing this ode. 

Then Hippias remarked: It certainly seems to 


? The form of the word éralynu: is pedantically adduced 
to emphasize the poet’s censure of Pittacus. 
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Kets, edn, @ LaKpares, Kal ov mept rob doparos 
SueAnAvBevar- €or pevro, éfn, Kal E[.ol Adyos 
Tept avrod ed EXO, ov vpiv éemdeiEw, a dy BowAn- 
ale. Kal 6 "AdceBrddys, Nat, eon, ® “Inzia, 
eloabbis yer vov 5€ Sikadv eorw, a wporoyn- 
oaTnv mpos ddA Aw IIpwraydpas Kat LwKparns, 
IIpwraydpas pev ei ert BovAerae épwrav, amo- 
Kpiveobau Lwxparn, ei be on BotAerat LeKparet 
dmroxpiveoOar, € epwrav TOV €TEpov. kal eya elrrov 
"Enutpémw pev eywye Ipwrayopa OmOTEpoV abre 
7Ovov: ei de BovAerau, rept peev dopdrev TE Kal 
em@v edowper, mept Sé wv TO mp@rov eye ge 
NpwTynoa, @ Ipwraydpa, nd€ews dy emt téAos 
eABoune pera ood oKorrovpevos. Kal yap doxet 
pot TO rept Toujoews diahéyeoOa Opoudrarov 
elvau Tots ovptrociots Tois TeV pavrwy Kat dyo- 
paiwy avOp@mwv. Kat yap obra, dia TO pa 
dwvacbat dA Aous bu’ €avT@v ouveivat ev T@ 
TOT pede dia Ths éavTav pwvis Kal TOv Aéyeov 
tev éavTav bo amaidevalas, TYytias oLotor 
Tas avAnrpioas, ToAAob _ HecBodpevor aAAoTpiav 
pwvyy TH Tay avrdy, Kat dia THs exeivwv Pwvijs 
dAArjAous ovvevow" orrov Se xaNot kayabot oup.- 
mora Kal Tmemardevpevor eioiv, ovK av tdows 
ovr avAnrpidas oUTe opxnoTpioas ovTE paArpias, 
aAN’ adrovs abrois ixavovs ovras ouveivat dvev 
T&v Ajpwv Te Kal madicav Tovrea did. Tis abrayv 
puvijs, A€youtds Te Kal dxovovras év bépe éavT@v 
Koopis, Kav mavu moby oivov miwow. ovTw 
Sé Kai ai rovaide ovvovotat, eav pev AdBwvra 
avipav, oloimep nudv ot modAdoi dacw eivar, 
ovdev Séovrat aAdotpias Pwvijs ovd€ mownTar, 
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me, Socrates, that you have given a good exposition 
of the poem; but I also have an elegant discourse 
upon it, which I will perform for you if you wish. 

Yes, Hippias, said Alcibiades, but some other 
time : for the moment the proper thing, according 
to the agreement which Protagoras and Socrates 
made between them, will be for Socrates to answer 
any questions that Protagoras may still wish to put 
to him, but if he prefers to answer Socrates, then it 
will be for Socrates to ask. 

On this I remarked: For my part I place it in 
Protagoras’s hands to do whichever he likes best. 
But if he does not mind, let us talk no more of poems 
and verses, but consider the points on which I 
questioned you at first, Protagoras, and on which 
I should be glad to reach, with your help, a conclusion. 
For it seems to me that arguing about poetry is 
comparable to the wine-parties of common market- 
folk. These people, owing to their inability to carry 
on a familiar conversation over their wine by means 
of their own voices and discussions—such is their 
lack of education—put a premium on flute-girls by 
hiring the extraneous voice of the flute at a high 
price, and carry on their intercourse by means of 
its utterance. But where the party consists of 
thorough gentlemen who have had a proper educa- 
tion, you will see neither flute-girls nor dancing-girls 
nor harp-girls, but only the company contenting 
themselves with their own conversation, and none 
of these fooleries and frolics—each speaking and 
listening decently in his turn, even though they 
may drink a great deal of wine. And so a gathering 
like this of ours, when it includes such men as most 
of us claim to be, requires no extraneous voices, 
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a“ ” > , / Bc) \ 1 @ , 
ods ove avepéoba oldv 7° eori mepi Hv Aéyovow, 
emayopevol Te adTovs ot moAdoi ev tots Adyots 
ot pev Tadra pact Tov tronTHy voeiv, ot 8 Erepa, 
‘ / , a > ~ > 
Tept mpdypatos Siadeyopevor 6 advvatovow e€- 
/ > \ ‘ A tf / IA 
eAéy€ar: adda tas pev TovadTas ovvovaias eat 
xaipew, avrot 8 éavtois otvevot Se’ éavtdv, ev 
tois é€avt@v Adyows metpay adAAjAwv AapBavovtes 
Kal diddvres. Tods torovrovs por SoKe? xphvar 
paAAov pipetoOa eué te Kai o€, Katabepevous 
A \ > \ > ¢ ~ > ~ A > / 
Tovs ToinTas adTovs du Hud adt@v mpos aAAjAous 
tovs Adyous moveioba, THs aAnOeias Kai Wudv 
b ~ a , “ A uA ” 
aitav meipav AapBavovras: Kav pev BovAn ere 
epwrdv, €Tods eli oor mapéxew azroKpwope- 
oA A / A > A / A es 
vos: eéav b€ BovAn, od emo mapdaxes, mepl av 
A > 4, / , , > 
petaéd erravoducba dic€vvres, TovToIs TéAos émt- 
fetvar. A€yovtos odv euod Tatra Kal Toiaira 
»” Oo 4 > / ¢ /, e / 
dAAa ovdév amecddes 6 IIpwraydpas omdrepa 
/ >. > e > / A 4 
moujoot. e€imev ovv 6 "AAKiBiadns mpos Tov 
KadAiav Brébas, 7Q Kaddia, Soxet cor, edn, Kal 
~ ~ , A > 27 ” 
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not even of the poets, whom one cannot question 
on the sense of what they say; when they are 
adduced in discussion we are generally told by 
some that the poet thought so and so, and by others, 
something different, and they go on arguing about a 
matter which they are powerless to determine. No,, 
this sort of meeting is avoided by men of culture, who. 
prefer to converse directly with each other, and to 
use their own way of speech in putting one another 
by turns to the test. It is this sort of person that 
I think you and I ought rather to imitate ; putting 
the poets aside, let us hold our discussion together 
in our own persons, making trial of the truth and of 
ourselves. So if you wish to question me further, 
I am at your service as answerer; but if you like, 
put yourself at my service, so that we may clear 
up the several points of the inquiry in which we 
stopped half-way. 

On my saying this and something more of the sort, 

tagoras gave no indication as to which course he 
would take. So Alcibiades, looking at Callias, said: 
Do you consider, Callias, that Protagoras is behaving 
properly now in refusing to signify whether he will 
or will not answer? I do not think he is. Let 
him either debate or say that he does not want to 
debate, so that we may have this understanding 
with him; then Socrates can debate with someone 
else, or another of us with some other, as may be 
agreed. 

Then Protagoras was ashamed, as it seemed to 
me, at these words of Alcibiades, and the more so 
when Callias requested him, together with almost 
the whole of the company; and so he reluctantly 
prevailed on himself to take up the debate, and 
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asked to have questions put to him, since he was 
ready to answer. 

So I proceeded to say—Protagoras, do not suppose 
that I have any other desire in debating with you 
than to examine the difficulties which occur to 
myself at each point. For I hold that there is a 
good deal in what Homer ! says— 


When two go together, one observes before the other; 


for somehow it makes all of us human beings more 
resourceful in every deed or word or thought ; but 
if one observes something alone, forthwith one has to 
go about searching until one discovers somebody to 
whom one can show it off and who can corroborate it. 
And I also have my reason for being glad to debate 
with you rather than with anyone else; it is that 
I regard you as the best person to investigate in 
general any matters that a sensible man may be 
expected to examine, and virtue in particular. 
Whom else should I choose but you? Not only 
do you consider yourself a worthy gentleman, like 
sundry other people, who are sensible enough 
themselves, but cannot make others so; but you 
are both good yourself and have the gift of making 
others good. And you are so confident of yourself 
that, while others make a secret of this art, you 
have had yourself publicly proclaimed to all the 
Greeks with the title of sophist, and have appointed 
yourself preceptor of culture and virtue, and are 
the first who has ever demanded a regular fee for 
such work. What then could I do but call upon 
you to deal with our problem both by question 
and communication? I had no other course. So 
now with regard to those points which I have raised 
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1 Cf. 329 c foll. 
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on the subject in my opening questions, I desire 
to be reminded of some by you and to have your 
help in investigating others. The question, I 
believe, was this:1 Are the five names of wisdom, 
temperance, courage, justice, and holiness attached 
‘to one thing, or underlymg each of these names /y « 
is there a existence or thin at has its 
own particular function, each thing = different 
-from the others? And your answer was that they 
are not names attached to one thing, but that each 
of these names applies to a distinct thing, and that 
SI these are parte of virtue; not Whe the paris of 


gold, which are similar to each other and to_the 




















and to each and ea i istinct 
ction. you still hold the same opinion of them, 
say sO; if you have a new one, define what it is, 
for I make no objection to your replying now on 
other lines. Indeed I should not be surprised if you 
were merely experimenting upon me when you 
spoke before. 

Well, Socrates, he replied, I say that all these 
are parts of virtue, and that while four of them are 
fairly on a par with each other, courage is something 
vastly different from all the rest. You may perceive 
the truth of what I say from this : you will find many 
people extremely unjust, unholy, dissolute, and 
ignorant, and yet pre-eminently courageous. 

Stop now, I said: we must duly examine what 
you say. Do you call courageous men bold, or 
something else ? 

Yes, and impetuous also, he replied, where most 
men fear to tread. 
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Well now, do you say that virtue is a good thing, 
and of this good thing offer yourself as teacher ? 

Nay, it is the best of things, he said, unless I am 
out of my senses. 

Then is one part of it base and another good, 
or is the whole good ? 

Surely the whole is good in the highest possible 
degree. 

Now do you know who dive boldly into wells ? 

I do; divers. 

Is this because they have knowledge, or for some 
other reason ? 

Because they have knowledge. 

And who are bold in going to war on horseback— 
those who are practised horsemen, or those who are 
not ? 

Practised horsemen. 

And who with bucklers—buckler-men, or those 
who are not ? 

Buckler-men : and so with all other cases, he went 
on, if that is your point ; those who have knowledge 
are bolder than those who lack it, and individually 
they are bolder when they have learnt than before 
learning. 

But you must have seen at times, I said, persons 
who are without knowledge of any of these affairs, 
yet behaving boldly in each of them. 

I have, he said, and very boldly too. 

Then are these bold ones courageous also ? 

Nay, that would make courage a base thing, he 
replied ; for those you speak of are out of their senses. 

What then, I asked, do you mean by courageous 
men? Surely the same as bold men ? 

Yes, I do still, he said. 
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Then these men, I went on, who are so brave, are 
found to be not courageous but mad? And in those 
former cases our wisest men are boldest too, and 
being boldest are most courageous? And on this 
reasoning, wisdom will be courage ? 

You do not rightly recall, Socrates, what I stated 
in replying to you, When you asked me whether 
courageous men are bold, I admitted it: I was not 
asked whether bold men are courageous. Had you 
asked me this before, I should have said—* Not all.” 
And as to proving that courageous men are not 
bold, you have nowhere pointed out that I was 
wrong in my admission that they are. Next you 
show that such persons individually are bolder 
when they have knowledge, and bolder than others 
who lack it, and therewith you take courage and 
wisdom to be the same: proceeding in this manner 
you might even take strength to be wisdom. On 
this method you might begin by asking me whether 
the strong are powerful, and I should say “ Yes” ; 
and then, whether those who know how to wrestle 
are more powerful than those who do not know how 
to wrestle, and whether individually they are more 

werful when they have learnt than before learning, 
and I should say “ Yes.” And on my admitting 
these points it would be open to you to say, by the 
same token, that according to my admission wisdom 
is strength. But neither there nor elsewhere do I 
admit that the powerful are strong, only that the 
strong are powerful; for I hold that power and 
strength are not the same, but that one of them, 
power, comes from knowledge, or from madness or 
rage, whereas strength comes from constitution and 
fit nurture of the body. So, in the other instance, 
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boldness and courage are not the same, and therefore 
it results that the courageous are bold, but not that 
the bold are courageous; for boldness comes to a 
man from art, or from rage or madness, like power, 
whereas courage comes from constitution and fit 
nurture of the soul. 

Do you speak of some men, Protagoras, I asked, as 
living well, and others ill ? 

oy es . 

Then do you consider that a man would live well 
if he lived in distress and anguish ? 

No, he said. 

Well now, if he lived pleasantly and so ended his 
life, would you not consider he had thus contrived 
to live well ? 

I would, he said. 

And, I suppose, to live pleasantly is good, and 
unpleasantly, bad ? 

Yes, he said, if one lived in the enjoyment of 
honourable things. 

But, Protagoras, will you tell me you agree with 
the majority in calling some pleasant things bad 
and some painful ones good? I mean to say—Are 
not things good in so far as they are pleasant, putting 
aside any other result they may have; and again, 
are not painful things in just the same sense bad— 
in so far as they are painful ? 

I cannot tell, Socrates, he replied, whether I am to 
answer, in such absolute fashion as that of your 
question, that all pleasant things are good and 
painful things bad: I rather think it safer for me 
to reply, with a view not merely to my present 
answer but to all the rest of my life, that some 
pleasant things are not good, and also that some 
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painful things are not bad, and some are, while a 
third class of them are indifferent—neither bad nor 


You call pleasant, do you not, I asked, things that 
partake of pleasure or cause pleasure ? 

Certainly, he said. 
So when I put it to you, whether things are not 
good in so far as they are pleasant, I am asking 

whether pleasure itself is not a good thing. 

Let us examine the matter, Socrates, he said, 
in the form in which you put it at each point, and if 
the proposition seems to be reasonable, and pleasant 
and good are found to be the same, we shall agree 
upon it; if not, we shall dispute it there and then. 

And would you like, I asked, to be leader in the 
inquiry, or am I to lead ? 

You ought to lead, he replied, since you are the 
inaugurator of this discussion. 

Well then, I proceeded, will the following example 
give us the light we need? Just as, in estimating a 
man’s health or bodily efficiency by his appearance, 
one might look at his face and the lower part of his 
arms and say: Come now, uncover your chest too 
and your back and show them, that I may examine 
you thoroughly—so the same sort of desire comes 
over me in regard to our inquiry. Observing your 
condition to be as you describe in respect of the 
good and the pleasant, I am fain to say something 
like this: Come, my good Protagoras, uncover 
some more of your thoughts : how are you in regard 
to knowledge? Do you share the view that most 
people take of this, or have you some other? The 
opinion generally held of knowledge is something 
of this sort—that it is no strong or guiding or govern- 
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ing thing; it is not regarded as anything of that 
kind, but people think that, while _a_man_often 
has knowledge in him, he is not _governe j 
something else—now_by_passio y RNS 

pleasure, now by pain, at times by love, and often 

_ they a slave, that it may be ed 
‘ i T force. Now do you agree with 
this -viewof ft, or do you consider that knowledge 
is something noble and able to govern man, and 
that whoever learns what is good and what is bad 
will never be swayed by anything to act otherwise 
than as knowledge bids, and that intelligence is a 
sufficient succour for mankind ? 

My view, Socrates, he replied, is precisely that 
which you express, and what is more, it would be a 
disgrace for me above all men to assert that wisdom 
and knowledge were aught but the highest of all 
human things. 

Well and truly spoken, I said. Now you know 
that most people will not listen to you and me, 
but say that many, while knowing what is best, refuse 
to perform it, though they have the power, and do 
other things instead. And whenever I have asked 
them to tell me what can be the reason of this, they 
say that those who act so are acting under the 
influence of pleasure or pain, or under the control 
of one of the things I have just mentioned. 

Yes, Socrates, he replied, I regard this as but 
one of the many erroneous sayings of mankind. 

Come then, and join me in the endeavour to 
persuade the world and explain what is this 
experience of theirs, which they call “ being over- 
come by pleasure,” and which they give as the 
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reason why they fail to do what is best though 
they have knowledge of it. For perhaps if we said 
to them: What you assert, good people, is not 
correct, but quite untrue—they might ask us: 
Protagoras and Socrates, if this experience is not 
“ being overcome by pleasure ” what on earth is it, 
and what do you call it? Tell us that. 

Why, Socrates, must we consider the opinion of 
the mass of mankind, who say just what occurs to 
them ? 

_L fancy, I replied, that this will be a step towards 
discovering how courage is related to the other parts 
of virtue. So if you think fit to abide by the arrange- 
ment we made a while ago—that I should lead in 
the direction which seems best for elucidating the 
matter—you must now follow; but if you would 
rather not, to suit your wishes I will let it pass. 

No, he said, your plan is quite right : go on to the 
end as you began. 

Once more then, I proceeded, suppose they should 
ask us: Then what do you call this thing which we 
described as “being overcome by pleasures”? 
The answer I should give them would be this: 
Please attend ; Protagoras and I will try to explain 
it to you. Do you not say that this thing occurs, 
good people, in the common case of a man being 
overpowered by the pleasantness of food or drink 
or sexual acts, and doing what he does though he 
knows it to be wicked? They would admit it. 
Then you and I would ask them again: In what 
sense do you call such deeds wicked? Is it that 
they produce those pleasures and are themselves 
pleasant at the moment, or that later on they cause 
diseases and poverty, and have many more such ills 
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in store for us? Or, even though they have none 
of these things in store for a later day, and cause 
us only enjoyment, would they still be evil just 
because, forsooth, they cause enjoyment in some way 
or other? Can we suppose, Protagoras, that they 
will make any other answer than that these things 
are evil, not according to the operation of the actual 
pleasure of the moment, but owing to the later 
results in disease and those other ills? - 

I think, said Protagoras, that most people would 
answer thus. 

Then in causing diseases they cause pains? And 
in causing poverty they cause pains? They would 
admit this, I imagine. 

Protagoras agreed. ° 
__ Then does it seem to you, my friends, as Protagoras 
and I assert, that the only reason why these things 
are evil is that they end at last in pains, and deprive 
us of other pleasures? Would they admit this? 

We both agreed that they would. 

Then again, suppose we should ask them the 
opposite: You, sirs, who tell us on the other 
hand that good things are painful—do you not give 
such instances as physical training, military service, 
and medical treatment conducted by cautery, 
incision, drugs, or starvation, and say that these are 
good, but painful ? Would they not grant it ? 

He agreed that they would. 

Then do you call them good because they produce 
extreme pangs and anguish for the moment, or 
because later on they result in health and good 
bodily condition, the deliverance of cities, dominion 
over others, and wealth? They would assent to 
this, I suppose. 
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He agreed. 

And are these things good for any other reason 
than that they end at last in pleasures and relief 
and riddance of pains? Or have you some other 
end to mention, with respect to which you call them 
good, apart from pleasures and pains? They could 
not find one, I fancy. 

I too think they could not, said Protagoras. 

Then do you pursue pleasure as being a good 
thing, and shun pain as being a bad one ? 

_ He agreed that we do. 

So one thing you hold to be bad—pain; and 
.pleasure you hold to be good, since the very act of 
enjoying you call bad as soon as it deprives us of 
greater pleasures than it has in itself, or leads to 
greater pains than the pleasures it contains. For 
if it is with reference to something else that you 
call the act of enjoyment bad, and with a view to 
some other end, you might be able to tell it us; 
but this you will be unable to do. 

I too think that they cannot, said Protagoras. — 

Then is not the same thing repeated in regard to 
the state of being pained? You call being pained 
a good thing as soon as it either rids us of greater 
pains than those it comprises, or leads to greater 
pleasures than its pains. Now if you have in view 
some other end than those which I mention when 
you call being pained good, you can tell it us; but 
you never can. . 

Truly spoken, said Protagoras. 

Once more then, I proceeded; if you were to 
ask me, my friends, Now why on earth do you 
speak at such length on this point, and in so many 
ways? I should reply, Forgive me: in the first 
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place, it is not easy to conclude what it is that you 
mean when you say “overcome by pleasures”’ ; 
and secondly, on this point hang all our conclusions 
But it is still quite possible to retract, if you can 
somehow contrive to say that the good is different 
from pleasure, or the bad from pain. Is it enough 
for you to live out your life pleasantly, without 
pain? If it is, and you are unable to tell us of any 
other good or evil that does not end in pleasure or 
pain, listen to what I have to say next. I tell you 
that if this is so, the argument becomes absurd, 
when you say that it is often the case that a man, 
knowing the evil to be evil, nevertheless commits 


it, when he might avoid it, because he i 
an az Vv pleasures ; while on the other 


hand you say that a man, knowing the good, refuses 














to do quae because of the momentary pleasures by 
which he is overcome. 





The absurdity of all this will be manifest if we 
refrain from using a number of terms at once, such 
as pleasant, painful, good, and bad; and as there 
appeared to be two things, let us call them by 


two names—first, good and evil, and then later on, 


pleasant and painful. Let us then lay it down as 
our statement, that a man does evil in spite of 
knowing the evil of it. Now if someone asks us: 
Why? we shall answer: Because he is overcome. 
By what? the questioner will ask us ; and this time 
we shall be unable to reply: By pleasure—for this 
has exchanged its name for “‘ the good.” So we 
must answer only with the words: Because he is 
overcome. By what? says the questioner. The 
good—must surely be our reply. Now if our ques- 
tioner chance to be an arrogant person he will laugh 
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and exclaim: What a ridiculous statement, that a 
man does evil, knowing it to be evil, and not having 
to do it, because he is overcome by the good! Is 
this, he will ask, because the good is not worthy 
of conquering the evil in you, or because it is worthy ? 
Clearly we must reply: Because it is not worthy; 
otherwise he whom we speak of as overcome by 
pleasures would not have offended. But in what 
sense, he might ask us, is the good unworthy of the 
bad, or the bad of the good? This can only be when 
the one is greater and the other smaller, or when 
there are more on the one side and fewer on the 
other. We shall not find any other reason to give. 
So it is clear, he will say, that-by “ being overcome ” 
you mean getting the greater evil in exchange for 
the lesser good. That must be agreed. Then let 
us apply the terms “pleasant” and “ painful ” 
to these things instead, and say that a man does 
what we previously called evil, but now call painful, 
knowing it to be painful, because he is overcome 
by the pleasant, which is obviously unworthy to 
conquer. What unworthiness can there be in 
pleasure as against pain, save an excess or defect 
of one compared with the other? That is, when 
one becomes greater and the other smaller, or when 
there are more on one side and fewer on the other, 
or here a greater degree and there a less. For if 
you should say: But, Socrates, the immediately 
pleasant differs widely from the subsequently 
pleasant or painful, I should reply: Do they differ 
in anything but pleasure and pain? That is the 
only distinction. Like a practised weigher, put 
pleasant things and painful in the scales, and with 
them the nearness and the remoteness, and tell me 
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which count for more. For if you weigh pleasant 
things against pleasant, the greater and the more are 
sinoyate be preferred: if painful against painful, then 
always the fewer and smaller. If you weigh pleasant 
against painful, and find that the painful are out- 
balanced by the pleasant—whether the near by the 
remote or the remote by the near—you must take 
that course of action to which the pleasant are ~ 
attached ; but not that course if the pleasant are 
outweighed by the painful: Can the case be other- 
wise, 1 should ask, than thus, my friends? I am 
certain they could state no alternative. 

To this he too assented. 

Since that is the case, then, I shall say, please 
answer me this: Does not the same size appear 
larger to your sight when near, and smaller when 
distant? They will admit this. And it is the same 
with thickness and number? And sounds of equal 
strength are greater when near, and smaller when 
distant? They would agree to this. Now if our 
welfare consisted in doing and choosing things of 
large dimensions, and avoiding and not doing those 
of small, what would be our salvation in life? Would 
it be the art of measurement, or the power of appear- 
ance? Is it not the latter that leads us astray, as 
we saw, and many a time causes us to take things 
topsy-turvy and to have to change our minds both 
in our conduct and in our choice of great or small ? 
Whereas the art of measurement would have made 
this appearance ineffective, and by showing us the 
truth would have brought our soul into the repose 
of abiding by the truth, and so would have saved our 
life. Would men acknowledge, in view of all this, 
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1 The intellectual control of our sense-perceptions, which 
differ as to the size or number of the same things when near 
and when distant, etc., has an important part in the educa- 
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that the art which saves our life is measurement, 
or some other ? 

It is measurement, he agreed. 

Well now, if the saving of our life depended on 
the choice of odd or even, and on knowing when 
to make a right choice of the greater and when of 
the less—taking each by itself or comparing it with 
the other, and whether near or distant—what would 
save our life? Would it not be knowledge; a 
knowledge of measurement, since the art here is 
concerned with excess and defect, and of numeration, 
as it has to do with odd and even? People would 
admit this, would they not ? 

/ Protagoras agreed that they would. 

Well then, my friends, since we have found that 
the salvation of our life depends on making a right 
choice of pleasure and pain—of the more and the 
fewer, the greater and the smaller, and the nearer 
and the remoter—is it not evident, in the first place, 
that measurement is a study of their excess and 
defect and equality in relation to each other ? 

This must needs be so. 

And being measurement, I presume it must be an 
art or science ? 

They will assent to this. 

Well, the nature of this art or science we shall 
consider some other time !; but the mere fact of its 
being a science will suffice for the proof which 
Protagoras and I are required to give in answer to 
the -question you have put to us. You asked it, 
if you.remember, when we were agreeing? that 
there is nothing stronger than knowledge, and 


tional scheme of the Republic. The measuring art is further 
considered in the Politicus (283 foll.). 2 Cf. 352 8 foll. 
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that knowledge, wherever it may be found, has 
always the upper hand of pleasure or anything else ; 
and then you said that pleasure often masters even 
the man of knowledge, and on our refusing to agree 
with you, you went on to ask us: Protagoras and 
Socrates, if this experience is not “‘ being overcome 
by pleasure,” whatever can it be, and what do you 
callit? Tellus. If onthe spur of the moment we 

replied, “ Ignorance,” you would have laughed 
us to scorn: but now if tn Taugh at us you will 
be laughing at yourselves as well. For you have 
admitted that it is from defect of knowledge that 
men err, when they do err, in their choice of pleasures 
and pains—that is, in the choice of good and evil ; 
and from defect not merely of knowledge but of the 
knowledge which you have now admitted also to be 
that of measurement. And surely you know well 
enough for yourselves that the erring act committed 
without knowledge is done through ignorance. 
Accordingly “ to be overcome by pleasure ’’ means 
just this—ignorance in the highest degree, which 
Protagoras here and Prodicus and Hippias profess 
to cure. But you, through supposing it to be some- 
thing else than ignorance, will neither go yourselves 
nor send your children to these sophists, who are the 
teachers of those things—you say it cannot be 
taught; you are chary of your money and will 
give them none, and so you fare badly both in 
private and in public life. 

Such would have been our answer to the world at 
large. And I ask you now, Hippias and Prodicus, 
as well as Protagoras—for I would have you make a 
sone reply—whether you think what I say is true 
or false. 
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- “ Yielding to oneself” and ‘mastery of onesélf ” are 
here put instead of ‘‘being overcome by pleasure” and 
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They all thought what I had said was absolutely 
true. 

Then you agree, I continued, that the pleasant is 
good and the painful bad. And let me entreat 
my friend Prodicus to spare me his distinction of 
terms: for whether you say pleasant or delightful 
or enjoyable, my excellent Prodicus, or in whatever 
style or manner you may be pleased to name these 
things, pray reply to the sense of my question. 

At this Prodicus laughed and consented, as did the 
rest. 

Well now, my friends, 1 said, what of this? All 
actions aimed at living painlessly and pleasantly 
are honourable, are they not? And the honourable 
work is both good and useful ? 

They agreed. 

Then if, I proceeded, the pleasant is good, no one 
who has knowledge or thought of other actions as 
better than those he is doing, and as possible, will 
do as he proposes if he is free to do the better ones ; 
and this yielding to oneself is nothing but ignorance, 
and mastery of ' oneself is as certainly wisdom. 

They all agreed. 

Well then, by ignorance do you mean haying a 
false opinion and being deceived about matters of 
importance ? 

They all agreed to this also. 

Then surely, I went on, no one willingly goes 
after evil or what he thinks to be evil; it is not 
in human nature, apparently, to do so—to wish to 
go after what one thinks to be evil in preference 
to the good ; and when compelled to choose one of 


the opposite state. The conflict between the better and 
worse self is discussed in Rep. iv. 430 f& foll. 
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two evils, nobody will choose the greater when he 
may the lesser. 

All this met with the assent of everyone. 

Well, I said, is there something you call dread, or 
fear? ‘And is it—I address myself to you, Prodicus 
—the same as I have in mind—something I describe 
as an expectation of evil, whether you call it fear 
or dread ? 

Protagoras and Hippias agreed to this description 
of dread or.fear; but Prodicus thought this was 
dread, not fear. 

No matter, Prodicus, I said, but my point is this : 
if our former statements are true, will: any man 
wish. to go after what he dreads, when he may 
pursue what he does not? Surely this is impossible 
after what we have admitted—that he regards as 
evil that which he dreads? And what is regarded 
as evil is neither pursued nor accepted willingly, 
we saw, by anyone. 

Here also they were all in agreement. 

So much, then, being granted, Prodicus and 
Hippias, I said, let our friend Protagoras vindicate 
the correctness of the answer he made at first— 
not that which he made at the very beginning,! 
when he said that, while there were five parts of 
virtue, none of them was like any other, but each 
had its particular function: I do not refer to that, 
but the statement he made afterwards,? when he 
proceeded to say that four of them had a consider- 
able resemblance to each other, but one was quite 
different from the rest—courage ;. and he told me I 
should perceive this by the following token: You 
will find, Socrates, said he, that men may be most 


1 Cf. 330 a foll; Cf. 349 p foll. 
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unholy, most unjust, most dissolute, and most 
ignorant, yet most courageous; whence you may 
judge that courage is very different from the other 
parts of virtue. His answer caused me great sur- 
prise at the moment, and still more when I went 
into the matter with your help. But anyhow, I 
asked him whether by the brave he meant “ bold.” 
Yes, he replied, and impetuous. Protagoras, I 
said, do you remember making this answer ? 
He admitted he did. . 

Well now, I said, tell us, towards what do you 
mean they are impetuous when they are courageous ? 
Towards the same things as cowards ? 

No, he said. 

_ Then towards other things ? 

Yes, he said. 

Do cowards go after things that allow boldness, 
and the courageous after dreadful things? 

So people say, Socrates. 

- Quite true, I said. But my point is rather, 
towards what, according to you, are the brave 
impetuous? Dreadful things, in the belief that 
they are dreadful, or towards what is not dreadful ? 

No, he said; the former has just been shown, by 
the arguments you put forward, to be impossible. 

Quite true again, I said; so that if this proof 
was correct, no one goes to meet what he regards 
as dreadful, since to be overcome by oneself was 
found to be ignorance. 

He admitted this. 

And yet all men go also to meet what they can face 
boldly, whether cowardly or brave, and in this respect 
cowardly and brave go to meet the same things. 

But still, Socrates, he said, what cowards go to 
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meet is the very opposite of what the courageous 
go to meet. For instance, the latter are willing 
to go to war, but the former are not. 

Is going to war an honourable thing, I asked, or a 
base thing ? 

Honourable, he replied. 

Then if it is honourable, we have admitted, by 
our former argument, that it is also good; for we 
agreed that all honourable actions were good. 

_ True, and I abide by that decision. 

You are right to do so, I said. But which sort of 
men do you say are not willing to go to war, that 
being an honourable and good thing to do? 

The cowardly, he replied. 

' Then, I went on, if it is honourable and good, is it 
also pleasant ? 

That certainly has been admitted, he said. 

‘Now do the cowards wittingly refuse to go to what 
is more honourable, better, and pleasanter ? 

Well, if we admit that too, he replied, we shall 
undo our previous admissions. 

But what of the courageous man? Does he not go 
to the more honourable and better and pleasanter? 

I am forced to admit that, he said. 

Now, in general, courageous men do not feel base 
fears, when they fear, nor is there anything base in 
their boldness ? 

True, he said. 

And if not base, then it must be honourable ? 

He admitted this. 

_ And if honourable, then good ? 

“Yes. 

And the cowardly and the bold and the mad, on 
the contrary, feel base fears and base boldness ? 
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He agreed. 

Do they feel base and evil boldness solely through 
stupidity and ignorance ? 

Just so, he said. 

Well now, the cause of cowards being cowardly, 
do you call this cowardice or courage ? 

Cowardice, I call it, he replied. 

_ And were they not found to be cowards through 
ignorance of what is dreadful ? 

_ Certainly, he said. ; 

-And so they are cowards because of that 
ignorance ? 

He agreed. 

And the cause of their being cowards is admitted 
by you to be cowardice ? 

He assented. 

Then ignorance of what is dreadful and not 
dreadful will be cowardice ? 

He nodded assent. 

But surely courage, I went on, is the opposite of 
cowardice. 

Yes. 

Then the wisdom that knows what is and what is not 
dreadful is opposed to the ignorance of these things? 

To this he could still nod assent. 

And the ignorance of them is cowardice ? 

To this he nodded very reluctantly. 

So the wisdom that knows what is and what is 
not dreadful is courage, being opposed to the 
ignorance of these things ? 

Here he could no longer bring himself to nod 
agreement, and remained silent. Then I proceeded : 
Why is it, Protagoras, that you neither affirm nor 
deny what I ask you? 
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Finish it, he said, by yourself. 

_ I must first ask you, I said, just one more question; 

Do you still think, as at the beginning, that there 
are any people who are most ignorant and yet most 
courageous ? 

I see, Socrates, you have set your heart on making 
me your answerer ; so, to oblige you, I will say that 
by what we have admitted I consider it impossible. 

My only motive, I then said, in aski 


questions has been a desire to examine the various 
relations of virtue and its own special nature, _ For I 


know that, were it once made plain, that Other 7 42 
question on which you and I have 


argued at such 

















on either side— J 
enying that virtue can be taught—would he cleared 
up satisfactorily. Our discussion, in its present 
result; Stems to me as though it accused and mocked 
us like some human person; if it were given a 
voice it would say: ‘‘ What strange creatures you | 
are, Socrates and Protagoras! You on the one hand, 
after having said at first that virtue cannot be taught, 
are now hot in opposition to yourse i 
rove j 
temperance, and courage—which is t¢ 
make virtue appear teachable: for if virtue were 
an ything n knowledge, as Protas 2 tried 
to make out, obviously it would not be teachable ; 
but if as a matter of fact it turns out to be entirely 
knowledge, as you urge, Socrates, I shall be surprised 
if it is not teachable. Protagoras, on the other hand, 
though at first he claimed that it was teachable, 
now seems as eager for the opposite, declaring that 
it has been found to be aiioet say thing but know- 
ledge, which would make it quite unteachable ! ” 
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Now I, Protagoras, observing the extraordinary 
tangle into which we have managed to get the whole 
matter, am most anxious to have it thoroughly 
cleared up. And I should like to work our way 
through it until at last we reach what virtue is, 
and then go back and consider whether it is teach- 
able or not, lest perchance your Epimetheus beguile- 
and trip us up in our investigation as he overlooked 
us in your account of his distribution. I like the 
Prometheus of your fable better than the Epime- 
theus ; for he is of use to me, and I take Promethean 
thought continually for my own life when I am 
occupied with all these questions; so, with your 
consent, as I said at the beginning, I should be 
delighted to have your aid in the inquiry. 

I approve your zeal, Socrates, said Protagoras, 
and the way you develop your arguments; for I 
think I am not ill-natured, and I am the last person 
on earth to be envious. Indeed I have told many 
people how I regard you—as the man I admire far 
above any that I meet, and as quite an exception 
to men of your age; and I say I should not be 
surprised if you won high repute for wisdom. We 
shall pursue the subject on some other occasion, at 
your pleasure: for the present, it is time to turn to 
another affair. 

I quite agree, said I, if you think so: for I was long 
ago due to be where I told you I was going; I 
stayed merely to oblige our excellent Callias. 

Here our colloquy ended, and each went his way. 

1 Cf. 321 c. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MENO 


Tue Meno takes up the question which the Prot- 
agoras left waiting for an answer—Can virtue be 
taught? This dialogue proceeds in the direct 
dramatic form, without descriptive introduction or 
connecting narrative, and in a series of five scenes we 
are shown the various resources of Socratic method 
in a determined attempt to solve that important 
problem. Thus (1) (70 a-80 p) we find that the first 
requisite for progress in the search is a definition of, 
virtue ; (2) (80 p-86 c) the inquiry is shifted to the 
origin of knowledge, which is demonstrated, by an 
experiment on one of Meno’s young attendants, to 
be latent in us, and recoverable by the proper stimu- 
lation of our memory ; (3) (86 c-90 8) we return to 
the question of what virtue is, and while it appears 
to be teachable we are faced with the awkward 
fact that it has no real teachers—it is not taught ; 
(4) (90 8-95 a) Anytus, the typical man of affairs, is 
convicted of error in his reliance on convention and 
common sense; and lastly (5) (95 a-100 B) Socrates 
discusses with Meno the relation of knowledge, in 
which virtue must somehow consist, to the true 
opinion which guides practical men along the right 
path in everyday life. 

The first two of these scenes are preparatory : 
they point out that by some means or other we must 
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obtain a definition of the thing itself—virtue—on 
which our inquiry is bent, and then we are given a 
specimen of the method by which we are most likely 
to acquire such a piece of real knowledge. With 
these two lessons in mind, we return to the question 
as it stood at the end of the Protagoras, and come to 
grips once more with that great defaulter—the 
received system of education. The only hope of 
finding our way to the truth for which we are grop- 
ing seems to lie in a study of the instinctive opinion 
which occasionally guides men of superior character 
to the right course of action, and in a comparison 
of this “‘ inspired” thought—which has helped us 
already (81) towards the educational principle of 
“ recollection ’’— with the reasoned knowledge 
which we may look to as an abiding and unfailing 
support to ourselves and as a power that we can 
transmit to others. 

The sane and profound wisdom which moves 
beneath the whole discussion is as remarkable as 
the clearness and acuteness of its argumentation. 
The detection of insufficiency in existing modes of 
instruction, and the recognition of rightness in 
certain high examples of conduct, are marked by a 
gentle humour and a breadth of vision and sympathy 
which doubtless distinguished the actual Socrates : 
the purpose to which those points are applied—of 
turning our gaze to a higher level of education and 
a surer basis of all thought and action—is derived 
indeed from the Master, but brought into full 
flower, with promise of later fruit, by the personal 
ardour and art of Plato. We feel the splendid 
determination of a new master-mind ; and although 
his attempt at a deeper probing of the question has 
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to be given up for the present without an answer, 
we are subtly prepared for the ambitious elaboration 
and demonstration of the Republic and the Phaedo. 
Besides this main impression, the Meno has many 
subsidiary interests. The sophists Protagoras and 
Gorgias are referred to with respect, though their 
teaching is proved to be seriously defective. We 
find here (81) perhaps the first, because so tentative 
and diffident, statement in Plato of the soul’s 
experience of previous existence, and its present 
possession of a sort of latent or suppressed knowledge 
of general notions, which has to be elicited and 
revived by methodical inquiry. We have also (79) 
an account of the effect of Socrates’ conversations 
upon his disciples, which is a useful counterpart 
and complement to the excited rhapsody of Alci- 
biades in'the Symposium (215) ; while the humorous, 
mystifying modesty of Socrates in ascribing his 
highest beliefs to converse with poets, priests, and 
priestesses (81) is of a piece with his manner in the 
Symposium and elsewhere. Finally we should notice 
the suddenness of Anytus’ appearance on the scene, 
and his abrupt exit: remembering that he was 
afterwards the accuser of Socrates, and observing 
the language and tone of his warning to that reckless 
critic of the democracy, we must conclude that 
Plato contrived the episode with the deliberate 
purpose of showing that he did not blame any 
single person for his beloved Master’s death, but 
cherished a nobler grudge against a world that was 
politically and intellectually out of joint. He thus 
brings us almost unawares to the edge of the rift 
which was opening in his mind between philosophy 
and the ordinary life of affairs: we see it gaping 
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wide and grim in the Gorgias; when we come to 
the Republic, it is a well-known gulf, to be carefully 
measured and mapped. 


Meno was a young Thessalian of noble and 
wealthy family. He is supposed here to be on a 
visit to Athens about 402 B.c., three years before 
the death of Socrates. He has acquired some 
literary and scientific knowledge by association with 
Gorgias, who spent his last few years in Thessaly. 
He took part as a general in the great march of the 
Ten Thousand with Cyrus in 401 s.c. Xenophon 
depicts him in the Anabasis as greedy, self-seeking 
and treacherous. Plato shows us his pleasanter 
side, though we find here that he is rather conceited 
and lacking in self-control (76 a, 80 B, c, 86 p). 


The Meno has been edited, with ample introduc- 


tion and notes, by E S. Thompson (Macmillan, 
1901). 
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Te Kat mrAovTw, viv Sé, ws euol SoKet, Kal emi 
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[or ON VIRTUE: restina] 


CHARACTERS 


Meno, Socrates, Mreno’s Boy, Anytus 


meN. Can you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue 
can be taught, or is acquired by practice, not teach- 
ing? Or if neither by practice nor by learning, 
whether it comes to mankind by nature or in some 

other way ? 
soc. Meno, of old the Thessalians were famous 
and admired among the Greeks for their riding and 
their riches ; but now they have a name, I believe, 
for wisdom also, especially your friend Aristippus’s 
people, the Larisaeans. For this you have to thank 
Gorgias ; for when he came to that city he made 
the leading men of the Aleuadae—among them 
your lover Aristippus—and the Thessalians generally 
enamoured of wisdom. Nay more, he has given 
you the regular habit of answering any chance 
question in a fearless, magnificent manner, as befits 
those who know: for he sets the example of offering 
himself to bé questioned by any Greek who chooses, 
and on any point one likes, and he has an answer 
for everybody. Now in this place, my dear Meno, 
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we have a contrary state of things: a drought of 
wisdom, as it were, has come on; and it seems as 
though wisdom had deserted our borders in favour of 
yours. You have only to ask one of our people a 
question such as that, and he will be sure to laugh 
and say: Stranger, you must think me a specially 
favoured mortal, to be able to tell whether virtue 
can be taught, or in what way it comes to one: so 
far am I from knowing whether it can be taught or 
not, that I actually do not even know what the _ 
thing itself, virtue, is at all. a 
' And I myself, Meno, am in the same case; I 
share my townsmen’s poverty in this matter: I 
have to reproach myself with an utter ignorance about 
virtue ; and if I do not know what a thing is, how 
ean I know what its nature may be? Or do you 
imagine it possible, if one has no cognisance at all 
of Meno, that one could know whether he is hand- 
some or rich or noble, or the reverse of these ? 
Do you suppose that one could ? 
. MEN. Not I. But is it true, Socrates, that you 
do not even know what virtue is? Are we to return 
home with this report of you ? 
' soc. Not only this, my friend, but also that I 
never yet came across anybody who did know, in 
my opinion. 

MEN. What? You did not meet Gorgias when 
he was here ? 

soc. I did. 

MEN. And you didn’t consider that he knew? 

soc. I have not a very good memory, Meno, so I 
cannot tell at the moment how he struck me then. 
It may be that he did know, and that you know 
what he said : remind me therefore how he expressed 
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it; or if you like, make your own statement, for I 
expect you share his views. 

MEN. I do. 

soc. Then let us pass him over, since in fact he 
is not present, and do you tell me, in heaven's 
name, what is your own account of virtue. Speak 
out frankly, that I may find myself the victim of a 
most fortunate falsehood, if you and Gorgias prove to 
have knowledge of it, while I have said that I never 
yet came across anyone who had. 

MEN. Why, there is no difficulty, Socrates, in 
telling. First of all, if you take the virtue of a man, 
it is easily stated that a man’s virtue is this—that 
he be competent to manage the affairs of his city, 
and to manage them so as to benefit his friends and 
harm his enemies, and to take care to avoid suffering 
harm himself. Or take a woman’s virtue: there 
is no difficulty in describing it as the duty of ordering 
the house well, looking after the property indoors, 
and obeying her husband. And the child has 
another virtue—one for the female, and one for the 
male ; and there is another for elderly men—one, 
if you like, for freemen, and yet another for slaves. 
And there are very many other virtues besides, so 
that one cannot be at a loss to explain what virtue 
is; for it is according to each activity and age that 
every one of us, in whatever we do, has his virtue ; 
and the same, I take it, Socrates, will hold also of 
vice. 

soc. I seem to be in a most lucky way, Meno; 
for in seeking one virtue I have discovered a whole 
swarm of virtues there in your keeping. Now, 
Meno, to follow this figure of a swarm, suppose I 
should ask you what is the real nature of the bee, 
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and you replied that there are many different kinds 
of bees, and I rejoined: Do you say it is by being 
bees that they are of many and various kinds and 
differ from each other, or does their difference lie 
not in that, but in something else—for example, 
in their beauty or size or some other quality? Tell 
me, what would be your answer to this question ? 

men. Why, this—that they do not differ, as bees, 
the one from the other. 

soc. And if I went on to say: Well now, there 
is this that I want you to tell me, Meno: what do 
you call the quality by which they do not differ, 
but are all alike? You could find me an answer, 
I presume ? 

MEN. I could. 

soc. And likewise also with the virtues, however 
many and various they may be, they all have one 
common character whereby they are virtues, and 
on which one would of course be wise to keep an 
eye when one is giving a definitive answer to the 
question of what virtue really is. You take my 
meaning, do you not? 

meN. My impression is that I do; but still I 
do not yet grasp the meaning of the question as I 
could wish. : 

soc. Is it only in the case of virtue, do you think, 
Meno, that one can say there is one kind belonging 
to a man, another to a woman, and so on with the 
rest, or is it just the same, too, in the case of health 
and size and strength? Do you consider that 
there is one-health for a man, and another for a 
woman? Or, wherever we find health, is it of 
the same character universally, in a man or in 
anyone else ? 
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MEN. I think that health is the same, both in 
man and in woman. 

soc. Then is it not so with size and strength 
also? If a woman is strong, she will be strong by 
reason of the same form and the same strength ; 
by “the same” I mean that strength does not 
differ as strength, whether it be in a man or in a 
woman. Or do you think there is any difference ? 

MEN. I do not. 

soc. And will virtue, as virtue, differ at all whether 
it be in a child or in an elderly person, in a woman 
or in aman? 

men. I feel somehow, Socrates, that here we cease 
to be on the same ground as in those other cases. 

soc. Why? Were you not saying that a man’s 
virtue is to manage a state well, and a woman’s 
a house ? 

MEN. I was. 

soc. And is it possible to manage a state well, 
or a house, or anything at all, if you do not manage 
it temperately and justly ? 

MEN. Surely not. 

soc. Then whoever manages temperately and 
justly will manage with temperance and justice ? 

MEN. That must be. 

soc. Then both the woman and the man require 
the same qualities of justice and temperance, if 
they are to be good. 

MEN. Evidently. 

soc. And what of a child or an old man? Can 
they ever hope to be good if they are intemperate 
and unjust ? 

MEN. Surely not. 

soc. Only if they are temperate and just ? 
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MEN. Yes. 

soc. So all mankind are good in the same way ; 
for they become good when they acquire the same 
qualities. 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc. And I presume, if they had not the same 
virtue, they would not be good in the same way. 

MEN. No, indeed. 

soc. Seeing then that it is the same virtue in all 
cases, try and tell me, if you can recollect, what 
Gorgias—and you in agreement with him—say it is. 

MEN. Simply that it is the power of governing 
mankind—if you want some single description to 
cover all cases. 

soc. That is just what I am after. But is virtue 
the same in a child, Meno, and in a slave—an ability 
to govern each his master? And do you think he 
who governed would still be a slave ? 

MEN. I should say certainly not, Socrates. 

soc. No, indeed, it would be unlikely, my excellent 
friend. And again, consider this further point : 
you say it is “to be able to govern’’; shall we 
not add to that—“ justly, not unjustly ” ? 

MEN. Yes, I think so; for justice, Socrates, is 
virtue. 

soc. Virtue, Meno, or a virtue ? 

MEN. What do you mean by that? 

soc. What I would in any other case. To take 
roundness, for instance; I should call it a figure, 
and not figure pure and simple. And I should 
name it so because there are other figures as well. 

MEN. You would be quite right—just as I say there 
are other virtues besides justice. 
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soc. What arethey? Tell me. Inthe same way 
as I can tell you of other figures, if you request me, 
so do you tell me of other virtues. 

MEN. Well then, courage, I consider, is a virtue, 
and temperance, and wisdom, and loftiness of mind ; 
and there are a great many others. 

soc. Once more, Meno, we are in the same 
plight: again we have found a number of virtues 
when we were looking for one, though not in the 
same way as we did just now; but the one that 
runs through them all, this we are not able to find. 

MEN. No, for I am not yet able, Socrates, to follow 
your line of search, and find a single virtue common 
to all, as one can in other cases. 

soc. And no wonder; but I will make an effort, 
so far as I can, to help us onward. You understand, 
of course, that this principle of mine applies to 
everything: if someone asked you the question I 
put to you just now: What is figure, Meno? and 
you replied : Roundness ; and then he said, as I did: 
Is roundness figure or a figure? I suppose you would 
answer: A figure. ; 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And for this reason—that there are other 
figures as well ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And if he went on to ask you of what sort 
they were, you would tell him ? 

MEN. I would. 

soc. And if he asked likewise what colour is, 
and on your answering “ white” your questioner 
then rejoined: Is “ white”’ colour or a colour? 
your reply would be: A colour; because there are 


_ other colours besides. 
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MEN. It would. 

soc. And if he bade you mention other colours, 
you would tell him of others that are colours just as 
much as white ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Now suppose that, like me, he pursued the 
argument and said: We are always arriving at a 
variety of things, but let me have no more of that: 
since you call these many things by one single 
name, and say they are figures, every one of them, 
even when they are opposed to one another, tell 
me what is that which comprises round and straight 
alike, and which you call figure—including straight 
equally with round under that term. For that is 
your statement, is it not? 

MEN. It is. 

soc. And in making it, do you mean to say that 
round is no more round than straight, or straight 
no more straight than round ? 

mEN. No, to be sure, Socrates. 

soc. What you mean is that the round shape is 
no more a figure than the straight, or the straight 
than the round. 

MEN. Quite right. 

soc. Then what can this thing be, which bears the 
name of figure? Try and tell me. Suppose that, 
on being asked this question by someone, either 
about figure or about colour, you had replied: Why, 
I don’t so much as understand what you want, 
sir, or even know what you are saying: he might 
well have shown surprise, and said: Do you not 
understand that I am looking for that which is the 
same common element in all these things? Or 
would you still be unable to reply, Meno, if you were 
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approached on other terms, and were asked: What 
is it that is common to the round and the straight 
and everything else that you call figures—the same 
in all? Try and tell me; it will be good practice 
for your answer about virtue. 

MEN. No, it is you who must answer, Socrates. 

soc. You wish me to do you the favour ? 

_ MEN. By all means. 

soc. And then you will agree to take your turn 
and answer me on virtue ? 

MEN. I will. 

soc. Well then, I must make the effort, for it is 
worth our while. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Come now, let me try and tell you what 
figure is. Just consider if you accept this description 
of it: figure, let us say, is the only existing thing that 
is found always following colour. Are you satisfied, 
or are you looking for something different? I am 
sure I should be content with a similar account of 
virtue from you. 

MEN. But it is such a silly one, Socrates. 

soc. How do you mean? 

meEN. Well, figure, as I understand by your account, 
is what always follows colour. Very good; but if 
some one said he did not know colour, and was in the 
same difficulty about it as about figure, what answer 
do you suppose would have come from you ? 

soc. The truth, from me; and if my questioner 
were a professor of the eristic and contentious sort, 
I should say to him: I have made my statement ; 
if it is wrong, your business is to examine and refute 
it. But if, like you and me on this occasion, we were 
friends and chose to have a discussion together, I 
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should have to reply in some milder tone more suited 
to dialectic. The more dialectical way, I suppose, 
is not merely to answer what is true, but also to 
make use of those points which the questioned 
- person acknowledges he knows. And this is the 
way in which I shall now try to argue with you. 
Tell me, is there something you call an end? Such 
a thing, I mean, as a limit, or extremity—I use all 
these terms in the same sense, though I daresay 
Prodicus! might quarrel with us. But you, I am 
sure, refer to a thing as terminated or ended: 
something of that sort is what I mean—nothing 
complicated. 

men. Yes, I do, and I think I grasp your meaning. 

soc. Well then, you speak of a surface, and also 
of a solid—the terms employed in geometrical 
problems ? 

MEN. I do. 

soc. So now you are able to comprehend from all 
this what I mean by figure. In every instance of 
figure I call that figure in which the solid ends ; 
and I may put that more succinctly by saying that 
figure is “ limit of solid.” 

men. And what do you say of colour, Socrates ? 

soc. How overbearing of you, Meno, to press an 
old man with demands for answers, when you will 
not trouble yourself to recollect and tell me what 
account Gorgias gives of virtue ! 

mEN. When you have answered my question, 
Socrates, I will answer yours. 

soc. One might tell even blindfolded, Meno, by 
the way you discuss, that you are handsome and 


still have lovers. 


1 Cf. Protag. 337 a. 
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MEN. Ti 87; 


za. “Orr otdév aA H emitarres ev ols 


Adyous* Grep Trowdow ot tpuddvres, dre Tupav- 
vevovTes, ews av ev wpa or. Kal aya epuod 
lows KaTéyvwKas, OTL cil yrTwv Tov Kaddv. 
Xaptoduat ody cou Kal amoKpwodpat. 
MEN. Ildvu pev odv ydpioa. 
x2. BovdAa ody cor Kata Topyiay dmoxpi- 
vopa, 7 av od pddvora axorovjoas ; 
MEN. BovAopat: ms yap ov; 
xa. Odxotv réyere amoppods twas Tav ovTwv 
kata *Eumedoxréa; 
MEN. Ldddpa ye. 
\ / > “a ‘ > e e > . 
20. Kai mdpous, eis ods Kai du’ dv at amoppoai 
mopevovTat; 
MEN. Ildvu ye. 
‘ ~ > ~ A A ¢ , 
xa. Kai rév dmoppodv tas pev apporrew 
eviots TOV TOpwv, Tas dé eAdtrouvs H peilous 
elvat; 
” ~ 
MEN. “Eott tatra. 
sa. Odxotv kal dw Kadreis TW; 
MEN. “Eywye. 
za. “Ex rtovrwv 87 Evves 6 Tor Aéyw, edn 
Ilivdapos. €oTt yap xpda amoppon oxnudtwr 
oer ovppeTpos Kai aicbnrds. 
can) / PS) ~ s PP 4 4 
MEN. “Apuord jot Soxeis, ® LUwKpates, TavTnv 
TV amoKpLoW eipyKevar. 
xa. “lows ydp cot Kata ovvyPeav eipyrat: 





1 There is something of Gorgias’s stately style in the 
definition that follows; but the implication seems mainly to 
be that the substance of it will be familiar to Meno because 
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men. Why so? 

soc. Because you invariably speak in a peremptory 
tone, after the fashion of spoilt beauties, holding as 
they do a despotic power so long as their bloom is 
on them. You have also, I daresay, made a note of 
my weakness for handsome people. So I will indulge 
you, and answer. 

MEN. You must certainly indulge me. 

soc. Then would you like me to answer you in 
the manner of Gorgias,! which you would find easiest 
to follow ? 

MEN. I should like that, of course. 

soc. Do not both of you say there are certain 
effluences ? of existent things, as Empedocles held ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And passages into which and through which 
the effluences pass ? 

MEN. To be sure. 

soc. And some of the effluences fit into various 
passages, while some are too small or too large? 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And further, there is what you call sight? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So now “ conceive my meaning,” as Pindar? 
says : colour is an effluence of figures, commensurate 
with sight and sensible. 

MEN. Your answer, Socrates, seems to me excel- 
lently put. 

soc. Yes, for I expect you find its terms familiar ; 


he was a pupil of Gorgias, who had learnt his science from 
Empedocles. 

? Empedocles taught that material objects are known to 
us by means of effluences or films given off by them and 
suited in various ways to our sense-organs. 

* Fr. 82 (Bergk) ; ¢f. Aristoph. Birds, 939. 
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kal dua, _olpar, evvoeis, OTL exous dy ef avrijs 
eimeiv Kat puri, 6 €oTt, Kal dopyy Kat adda 
ToAAa Ta&v TowovTwr. 

MEN. IIdvu pev odv. 

=a. Tpayixy yap eorw, &d Méevwv, % amoxpvois, 
oe ~ ~ 
Wate apéoKker aor GAXov 7) 7 Tepi TOO oyTpaTos. 

MEN. “Epovye. 

22. “AM ovK €oTW, @ mai "Adc§ dijo, ws 
eya) €javTov meiDun, GAN’ éxeivyn BedAtiwv: otpat 

>? 4 ov A uv 
dé odd’ av ool dd€at, ei uy, womep xOes Edexyes, 
avayKatdy oor amiévar mpo TOV pvoTnpiwy, add’ 
el mepyeivais Te Kal punOeins. 
> 

MEN. “AAAa mepiyevoiw’” av, @ LedKpares, et 
prot troAAa rowadra A€yous. 

> 

xa. “AAAa pv mpobvpias ye oddev azrodrcibw, 
Kal ood evexa Kal euavTod, Aéywy rovadra: aX’ 
Ld A > / 9 iW. A ~ is 
OTws pn ovx olds T Egopat ToAAa ToLadra A€yew. 
> > wv A a ‘ \ > ‘ A ec / 

GAN’ ie 8) mepG Kai od enol ti trdcyecw 
amodobvat, Kata OAov eimav GpeThs meEpt, 6 TL eat, 
Kal tratoat moAAa moray ex Tob évds, Omep pact 

A / 4 e /, € A > > 

Tovs ouvtpiPovrds Tt ExdoTOTE of oKwrTOVTES, GAA 

~ A 
edoas OAnv Kal byh cimé ti eorw dpern. Ta dé 
ye Trapadeiypara map euod etAndas. 

MEN. Aoxe?t Tolvuv Hot, @® LwoKpares, ape 
elvac, Kabarep 6 TOUTHS A€yet, Xaipew TE xahotor 
Kat Svvacbau Kal éyw todro éyw aperHny, ém- 
Oupobvra t&v KadA@v dvvarov elvar tropilecbar. 

io / A ~ ~ > ~ 
=a. "Apa A€yes Tov Tov KaAdv émvpodvTa 
ayabav émbupnrny etva; 
/ 4 

MEN. MdAtord ye. 

7 ¢e 4 at a ~ ~ > 
za. "Apa ws dvtwy twdv of Tay KaKk@v ém- 





1 Perhaps from Simonides. 
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and at the same time I fancy you observe that it 
enables you to tell what sound and smell are, and 
numerous other things of the kind. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. It is an answer in the high poetic style, 
Meno, and so more agreeable to you than that about 
figure. 

MEN. Yes, it is. 

soc. But yet, son of Alexidemus, I am inclined 
to think the other was the better of the two; and 
I believe you also would prefer it, if you were not 
compelled, as you were saying yesterday, to go 
away before the mysteries, and could stay awhile 
and be initiated. 

MEN. But I should stay, Socrates, if you would 
give me many such answers. 

soc. Well then, I will spare no endeavour, both 
for your sake and for my own, to continue in that 
style ; but I fear I may not succeed in keeping for 
long on that level. But come now, you in your 
turn must try and fulfil your promise by telling me 
- what virtue is in a general way ; and you must stop 
producing a plural from the singular, as the wags 
say whenever one breaks something, but leave 
virtue whole and sound, and tell me what it is. 
The pattern you have now got from me. 

MEN. Well, in my view, Socrates, virtue is, in the 
poet’s words, “to rejoice in things honourable and 
be able for them 1; and that, I say, is virtue—to 
desire what is honourable and be able to procure it. 

soc. Do you say that he who desires the honour- 
able is desirous of the good ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Implying that there are some who desire 
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~ ef A a ~ > ~ 9% , 
bupotow, érépwv S€ ot t&v ayabdv; od martes, 
C wpiote, Soxobci cor THv ayabdv emBvpetv; 
MEN. Ovdx esmovye. 
za. *Adda twes THY KaKkav; : 
MEN. Nat. 
‘ 
20. Oidpevor ta Kaka ayaba elvar, Adyeis, 
\ a 
Kal yuyvwokovTes, OTL KaKad €oTW, Opws eémt- 
Ovpotow atrav; 
> /, ” a 
MEN. “Apuddrepa Eewouye Soxe?. 
> a 
=a. *H yap doxet tis cor, d Mev, yryyvdoxwv 
TA KAKG OTL KAKG eoTW Guws emiOupetv adTayv; 
MEN. MadAora. 
xa. Ti émiOvpetv rA€yets; 7} yevéoOar adra; 
D meEN. Tevéo@a: ri yap dAdo; 
, e uA A A > ~ 
2a. IIdrepov ayovpevos Ta Kaka wdedreiv 
exeivov @ av yevnTa, 7) yryvboKwv Ta KaKa OTL 
Branret & av raph; 
7 A A Bivk / A A > a 
MEN. EKiot pev ot Wyovpevor Ta Kaka wdereiv, 
elot d€ Kai ot yuyvwoKovres ote BAdmTeL. 
xa. "H kai doxofoi cor yuyywoKew Ta Kaka, 
OTt KaKGd eoTW, Of HyoUpevor TA KAKA Whedeiv; 
MEN. Od wavu pou doKet TobTd ye. 
> ~ ond A oy A > ~ ~ 
x0. Odxodv dSiAov drt obTou ev od THY KaKdv 
> ~ | ett ~ > / > 4 > /, “a 
emOupotow, of ayvootyTes adtd, GAAd exeivwv, a 
E @ovro ayaba evar, €orr 5é Tatra ye KaKd: wore 
oi ayvoobytes adTa Kal oiduevor ayaba elvar SijAov 
ort Tav ayabdrv émbvuotow: 7 ov; 
MEN. Kuwvduvetovow obdroi ye. 
?, , ¢ ~ ~ A > ~ 
xa. Ti S5€; of tr&v Kaxdv pev éemiOvpotvres, 
e A , ¢€ 7, A ‘A A /, = ~ 
ws dys av, jyovpevor 5€ Ta KaKa PAdrrew exeivor, 
@ av yiyvyrat, yeyvwoKovat Siov ori BAaByjcovrat 
tm avtov; 
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the evil, and others the good? Do not all men, 
in your opinion, my dear sir, desire the good ? 

MEN. I think not. 

soc. There are some who desire the evil ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Thinking the evil to be good, do you mean, 
or actually recognizing it to be evil, and desiring 
it nevertheless? _ 

MEN. Both, I believe. 

soc. Do you really believe, Meno, that a man 
knows the evil to be evil, and still desires it ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. What do you mean by “ desires”? Desires 
the possession of it ? 

MEN. Yes; what else could it be ? 

soc. And does he think the evil benefits him who 
gets it, or does he know that it harms him who 
has it? 

MEN. There are some who think the evil is a 
benefit, and others who know that it does harm. 

soc. And, in your opinion, do those who think 
the evil a benefit know that it is evil ? 

MEN. I do not think that at all. 


soc. Obviously those who are ignorant of the evil ~ 


do not desire it, but only what they supposed to 
be good, though it is really evil; so that those 
who are ignorant of it and think it good are really 
desiring the good. Is not that so? 

MEN. It would seem to be so in their case. 

soc. Well now, I presume those who, as you say, 
desire the evil, and consider that the evil harms him 
who gets it, know that they will be harmed by it ? 
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MEN. ’Avdyxn. 

za. “Ada rods BArarropévous obror odk olovrat 
> , > 4 f 
abAiovs elvar Kal’ doov BAdrrovrat; 

MEN. Kat roiro dvdy«n. 

A \ > / > / 

22. Tods € abAiovs od Kaxodaipovas; 

MEN. Ofpar eywye. 

30. “Eorw obv doris BovAerat aOAvos Kal KaKo- 
Saipwv elvar; 

MEN. OU pot Soxe?, & UedKpares. 

32. Ovdx dpa BovAcra, & Mévwv, ra Kaka 
ovdeis, eizep yin Bovderar Towwbros <ivar. ti yap 
GAAo €otiv abduov civar, 7) emiOupetv Te THY KaK@v 
Kat Krao0at; 

MEN. Kwédvvevers aAnbq rA€yew, & Ud«pares: 
Kat ovdeis BovAcoPar Ta Kaka. 

> ~ ~ \ ” Ld uv ¢ > \ 
x2. Odxoiv viv 8) Edeyes, Stu Eorw % aperi) 
BovAcoBai te Tayaba Kat Svvacba; 

MEN. Hizov ydp. 

22. Ovxodv rod’ AexPevTos 7d pev BovrAcoBa 
mdow wrdapxer, Kal Ta’Tn ye oddev 6 ETEpOS TOD 
érépou PeATiwv; 

MEN. Waiverac. 

za. “Ada Sidov ot, elmep ori Bedtiwv 
aAXos adAov, kara To S¥vacbat av ein apeivwr. 

MEN. Ilavu ye. 

a > ” »” e ” A} ‘ A 
sa. Totr’ éorw dpa, ws €ouxe, Kata Tov Gov 
Adyov apeTy, Svapis ToD mopileoOa rayabd. 

MEN. Ilayrdzaci po. Soxet, & LwdKpares, 
ovTws Exew, Ws od viv troAap Pavers. 

x0. “Idwpev 5% Kat robro ei adnbés réyeis: 
” ‘\ n hd / > 6a A id: > i 
tows yap av ev A€yos. rtayabla dis oldv 7 elva 
mropileaVar aperiv elvar; ~ 
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MEN. They needs must. 

soc. But do they not hold that those who are 
harmed are miserable in proportion to the harm 
they suffer ? 

MEN. That too must be. 

soc. And are not the miserable ill-starred ? 

MEN. I think so. 

soc. Then is there anyone who wishes to be 
miserable and ill-starred ? 

MEN. I do not suppose there is, Socrates. 

soc. No one, then, Meno, desires evil, if no one 
desires to be such an one: for what is being miserable 
but desiring evil and obtaining it ? 

MEN. It seems that what you say is true, Socrates, 
and that nobody desires evil. 

soc. Well now, you were saying a moment ago 
that virtue is the desire and ability for good ? 

MEN. Yes, I was. 

soc. One part of the statement—the desire— 
belongs to our common nature, and in this respect 
one man is no better than another ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. But it is plain that if one man is not better 
than another.in this, he must be superior in thé 
ability. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Then virtue, it seems by your account, is 
ability to procure goods. 

MEN. I entirely agree, Socrates, with the view 
which you now take of the matter. 

soc. Then let us see whether your statement is 
true in another respect ; for very likely you may be 
right. You say virtue is the ability to procure goods ? 


1 rod Ast: totrou Mss, 
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” 
MEN. "Eywye. 
za. “Ayaba dé Kadets odyi ofov bylevdy re Kal 
mrAobrov ; 


A , o, \ > , lou 
MEN. Kat ypvoiov Ayo Kat apytpiov KTac8ar— 


Kal Tyas ev oA Kal apyds. 
2a. M7) ad’ arra Aéyers Tayala 7 } Ta rowadra; 
MEN. QOux, adda mavra Aéyw 7a ToLabra. 

D 30. Ele: xpvoiov de 87) Kat dpydprov Tropt- 
Cecbar aperr coTw, ws dyno. Mévwr 6 Tob peydXouv 
Bacwéws matpikos €€vos. mdtepov mpooribeis 

_TovTM TO TOpw, @ Meévwv, 76 Suxaiws Kal doiws, 
a” 35 / PS) , LAA A nn iO / ey" 
H oddev cor Siadéper, aAAa Kav adikws Tis ada 
mropilntat, duoiws od adra dperiv Kadeis; 

> / > A 
MEN. Od drjzov, d Udxpares. 
za. *AdAd xaxiav. 
Fd "6 
MEN. [ldvrws dij7ov. 
za. Ac? dpa, ws €ouxe, ToUTW TH TOpw SiKaL0- 
4 ” 4, “a ¢ / ~ vn + 
avvyv 7 cwhpootvyy 7 doLdTynTA Tpoceivat, 7) aAAO 

E tt poptov aperijs: ei 5¢ uy, ode eoras apery, Kat- 

mep exmopilovoa Tayabd. 
~ A + t4 > A /, Ee 

MEN. Il@s yap dvev tovtwy aperi yévour’ av; 

za. To d€ py éexmopilew xpuvciov Kai apytpiov, 
id A ‘ / ¢ ~ 7 ” > 
orav pq) Sikavov 4, pyTe adT@ pte GdAw, ovK 
GpeT? Kal avrn eotiv 7) ne : 

MEN. QDaiverac. 

=a. Oddev apa pa)Aov 6 mOpos TOV ToLOUTwY 
ayabay 7) % amopia aper? av ein, aAAd, ws orev, 
6 pev av peta Sixaoovyys yiyvyta, aperi) EoTar, 

79 68 dav dvev mavtwv THV ToLOVTWY, KaKia. 
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MEN. I do. 

soc. And do you not mean by goods such things 
as health and wealth ? 

-meN. Yes, and I include the acquisition of gold 
and silver, and of state honours and offices. 

soc. Are there any things besides this sort, that 
you class as goods ? 

MEN. No, I refer only to everything of that sort. 

soc. Very well: procuring gold and silver is 
virtue, according to Meno, the ancestral friend of 
the Great King. Tell me, do you add to such procur- 
ing, Meno, that it is to be done justly and piously, 
or is this indifferent to you, but even though a man 
procures these things unjustly, do you call them 
virtue all the same ? 

MEN. Surely not, Socrates. 

soc. Rather, vice. 

MEN. Yes, of course. 

soc. Then it seems that justice or temperance 
or holiness or some other part of virtue must ac- 
company the procuring of these things; otherwise 
it will not be virtue, though it provides one with 
goods. 

MEN. Yes, for how, without these, could it be 
virtue ? 

soc. And not to procure gold and silver, when it 
would be unjust—what we call the want of such 
things—is virtue, is it not ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. So the procuring of this sort of goods will be 
no more virtue than the want of them; but it 
seems that whatever comes accompanied by justice 
will be virtue, and whatever comes without any such 
quality, vice. 
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MEN. Aoxe? pou avayKaiov eivar ws Adyets. 

x2. Odxodv tovtwy éxaotov dAlyov mpdrepov 
peoptov aperis edapev elvar, THv SiKavoodyyy Kal 
owdpoovvny Kal mdvTa Ta TOLAdTA; 

MEN. Nat. 

xa. Eira, dé Mévwv, railers mpdos pe; 

MEN. Ti 87, @ Lwxpares; 

xa. “Ore dpte euod Senbévtos cov pi Kar- 
ayvivar pnde Kepparilew Thy apeTiv, Kal Sdvtos 
mapadelypata Kal? a déo. azoxpivecOa, tovTov 

‘A b] / 4 /, Ld > iD , 
prev nuedAnoas, A€yets 5€ ror, Ste apeTH eatw ofdv 
7 evar tayaba mopilecBar pera Sikacoovvys: 
tobTo dé dijs poptov aperis elvar; 

MEN. “Eywye. 

so. Odxotv ovpBaiver € dv od cpodoyeis, Td 
fuera popiov aperns mpdtrew, 6 Te av mpdtTn, 
rodro dpetiv elvar- tiv yap Sixavoodvnv pdptov 
dis apeths elvat, Kat Exacta TovTwy. Ti odv d7 
tobto A€yw; Stu euod SenBevros GAov eimeiy Ti 
aperiv, adriy pev moddob Seis eimetv 6 Tu EoTL, 
nacav Sé dys mpaéw dpernv elvar, édvrep pera. 
popiov dperns mpatrnta, womep eipnKa@s 6 Tt 
apery €oTt TO OAov Kal 7dn yrwoopévov E00, Kal 
édv od katakeppatilns adrnv Kata popia. Seirar 
oty cou wddw e€ apyfs, ws ot Soxet, tis adrijs 
> / > , / , or > tA > A 
epwrncews, @ hile Mévwy, ti eat apeTn, et weTa 
propiov aperhs maca mpakis dpetn av ein; TodTo 
yap éott A€yew, drav rEyn Tis, 6Te maou 4 pera 
Suxavoovvyns mpakis apetyn eoTw. 7 od Soe cor 
mddw Seicba rijs adtiis épwrjoews, GAN’ oter Twa 
eidévas pdpiov aperis o Te €otw, adriy [n €iddTa; 
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MEN. I agree that it must be as you say. 

soc. And were we saying a little while ago that 
each of these things was a part of virtue—justice 
and temperance and the rest of them? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And here you are, Meno, making fun of me ? 

MEN. How so, Socrates ? 

soc. Because after my begging you not to break 
up virtue into small change, and giving you a pattern 
on which you should answer, you have ignored all 
this, and, now tell me that virtue is the ability to 
procure good things with justice; and this, you tell 
me, is a part of virtue ? 

MEN. I do. 

soc. Then it follows from your own admission 
that doing whatever one does with a part of virtue is 
itself virtue ; for you say that justice is a part of 
virtue, and so is each of such qualities. You ask the 
meaning of my remark. It is that after my request- 
ing you to speak of virtue as a whole, you say not a 
word as to what it is in itself, but tell me that every 
action is virtue provided that it is done with a part 
of virtue ; as though you had told me what virtue 
is in the whole, and I must understand it forthwith 
—when you are really splitting it up into fragments ! 
I think therefore that you must face the same 
question. all over again, my dear Meno—What is 
virtue ?—if we are to be told that every action 
accompanied by a part of virtue is virtue ; for that 
is the meaning of the statement that every action 
accompanied by justice is virtue. Or do you not 
agree that you have to meet the same question 
afresh? Do you suppose that anyone can know a 
part of virtue when he does not know virtue itself ? 
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MEN. Ovx _epouye Soxet. 

=0. Ki yap Kal pepuvnoat, or éyd oor aprt 
dmexpwdpny rept Tob oXNparTos, dareBadnopev 
Tov THY ToLavTHY amoKpLow THY Sia TaV ETL Ly- 
TOULEVOV Kal LnTW wWLodoynmevwN emLyELpodoaVy 
atroxpiveoOat. 

MEN. Kat dp0d&s ye ameBaddopev, & UedKpares. 

20, My Tour, @ dpwote, pide ov €Tt Enrou- 
pevns dpetis Ans Oo Tu €o'Tw olov Sud Trav Tavrns 
joploy daoKpwvO[Levos dyAdoew avrny oTwobv, 7 
aAXro dotiwbiv to’Tw TH adT@ TpoT déyoow, adda, 
mddw Tis avrTis SerjoceoBau EpwTngEws, Tivos 
ovtos apeTns Ayers a A€yeis: 7) OddEY Gor SoKD 
Aéyew; 

MEN. "Epouye Soxeis dp0ds Aéyew. 

22, "Arroxpwat Tolvuy mdhw e€ apyfs: ti drs 
aperiv elvar Kal ov Kal o éraipos gov; 

MEN. *Q. Lenpares, Tcovov poev eywye mplv 
Kal ouyyeveoIat oot, oT. od oddev dAdo 7 7) avros 
TE dropeis Kal Tovs dMous qovets dzropetv: kal 
viv, as ye foe doxkeis, yonTevers je Kal papparres 
Kal drexvs KATETGOELS, WOTE [LEOTOV drropias ye~ 
yovevat* Kat Soxeis pou TmavTedds, ei Set Te Kat 
oxaypar, _Oposraros elvan TO Te €ldos Kal TaMa 
Taury TH mhareia vapkn TH Bararria. Kal yap 
arn TOV Gel mgovdlovra Kal darrdpevov vapiedv 
move’ Kal od SoKets prow viv eue Towobrov TL 
memounkevar [vapKay |. adAnBas yap eywye Kal 
Thy puxnv Kal TO oTOua vapKa, Kal ovK exw O Tt 
GmToKpiVWULal GoL. KaLTOL pUpLaKIs ‘YE TEpL apeTis 


1 yapxav secl. Dobree. 
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MEN. No, I do not. 

soc. And I daresay you remember, when I 
answered you a while ago about figure, how we 
rejected the sort of answer that attempts to proceed 
in terms which are still under inquiry and has 
not yet been admitted. 

mEN. Yes, and we were right in rejecting it, 
Socrates. 

soc. Well then, my good sir, you must not in 
your turn suppose that while the nature of virtue 
as a whole is still under inquiry you will explain 
it to anyone by replying in terms of its parts, or by 
any other statement on the same lines: you wil] 
only have to face the same question over again— 
What is this virtue, of which you are speaking all 
the time? Or do you see no force in what I say ? 

MEN. I think what you say is right. 

soc. Then answer me again from the beginning : 
what do both you and your associate say that 
virtue is ? 

MEN. Socrates, I used to be told, before I began 
to meet you, that yours was just a case of being 
in doubt yourself and making others doubt also ; 
and so now I find you are merely bewitching me 
with your spells and incantations, which have reduced 
me to utter perplexity. And if I am indeed to have 
my jest; I consider that both in your appearance 
and in other respects you are extremely like the 
flat torpedo sea-fish ; for it benumbs anyone who 
approaches and touches it, and something of the sort 
is what I find you have done to me now. For in 
truth I feel my soul and my tongue quite benumbed, 
and I am at a loss what answer to give you. And 
yet on countless occasions I have made abundant 
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speeches on virtue to various people—and very good 
speeches they were, so I thought—but now I cannot 
say one word as to what it is. You are well advised, 
I consider, in not voyaging or taking a trip away 
from home ; for if you went on like this as a stranger 
in any other city you would very likely be taken up 
for a wizard. 

soc. You are a rogue, Meno, and had almost 
deceived me. 

MEN. How is that, Socrates ? 

soc. I perceive your aim in thus comparing me. 

MEN. What was it ? 

soc. That I might compare you in return. One 
thing I know about all handsome people is this— 
they delight in being compared to something. 
They do well over it, since fine features, I suppose, 
must have fine similes. But I am not for playing 
your game. As for me, if the torpedo is torpid 
itself while causing others to be torpid, I am like 
it, but not otherwise. For it is not from any sure- 
ness in myself that I cause others to doubt: it is 
from being in more doubt than anyone else that I 
cause doubt in others. So now, for my part, I 
have no idea what virtue is, whilst you, though 
perhaps you may have known before you came in 
touch with me, are now as good as ignorant of it 
also. But none the less I am willing to join you in 
examining it and inquiring into its nature. 

MEN. Why, on what lines will you look, Socrates, 
for a thing of whose nature you know nothing at all? 
Pray, what sort of thing, amongst those that you know 
not, will you treat us to as the object of your search ? 
Or even supposing, at the best, that you hit upon it, 
how will you know it is the thing you did not know? 
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soc. I understand the point you would make, 
Meno. Do you see what a captious argument 
you are introducing—that, forsooth, a man cannot 
inquire either about what he knows or about what 
he does not know? For he cannot inquire about 
what he knows, because he knows it, and in that 
case is in no need of inquiry; nor again can he 
inquire about what he does not know, since he 
does not know about what he is to inquire. 

MEN. Now does it seem to you to be a good 
argument, Socrates ? 

soc. It does not. 

meN. Can you explain how not ? 

soc. I can; for I have heard from wise men and 
women who told of things divine that— 

MEN. What was it they said ? 

soc. Something true, as I thought, and admirable. 

mEN. What was it? And who were the speakers ? 

soc. They were certain priests and priestesses 
who have studied so as to be able to give a reasoned 
account of their ministry; and Pindar also and 
many another poet of heavenly gifts. As to their 
words, they are these: mark now, if you judge 
them to be true. They say that the soul of man is 
immortal, and at one time comes to an end, which 
is called dying, and at another is born again, but 
never perishes. Consequently one ought to live 
all one’s life in the utmost holiness. 


For from whomsoever Persephone shall accept requital 
for ancient wrong,! the souls of these she restores in the 
ninth year to the upper sun again; from them arise glorious 


1 révOos (** affliction”) in mystic language means some- 
thing like ** fall” or ‘‘sin.” These lines are probably from 
one of Pindar’s Dirges (Bergk, fr. 133). 
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kings and men of splendid might and surpassing wisdom, 
and for all remaining time are they ed holy heroes 
amongst mankind. 


Seeing then that the soul is immortal and has been 


‘born many times, and has beheld all things both in 


this world and in the nether realms, she has acquired 
knowledge of all and everything; so that it is no 
wonder that she should be able to recollect all 
that she knew before about virtue and other things. 
For as all nature is akin, and the soul has learned all 
things, there is no reason why we should not, by 
remembering but one single thing—an act which 
men call learning—discover everything else, if we 
have courage and faint not in the search; since, 
it would seem, research and learning are wholly 
recollection. So we must not hearken to that 
eaptious argument: it would make us idle, and is 
pleasing only to the indolent ear, whereas the other 
makes us energetic and inquiring. Putting my trust 
in its truth, I am ready to inquire with you into the 


_ nature of virtue. 


meN. Yes, Socrates, but what do you mean by 


_ saying that we do not learn, and that what we call 


learning is recollection? Can you instruct me that 


this is so? 


soc. I remarked just now, Meno, that you are a 


_ rogue ; and so here you are asking if I can instruct 


you, when I say there is no teaching but only 
recollection: you hope that I may be caught 
contradicting myself forthwith. 

MEN. I assure you, Socrates, that was not my 


intention ; I only spoke from habit. But if you can 
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somehow prove to me that it is as you say, pray. 
do so. 

soc. It is no easy matter, but still I am willing 
to try my best for your sake. Just call one of your 
own troop of attendants there, whichever one you 
please, that he may serve for my demonstration. 

MEN. Certainly. You, I say, come here. 

soc. He is a Greek, I suppose, and speaks Greek P 

MEN. Oh yes, to be sure—born in the house. 

soc. Now observe closely whether he strikes you 
as recollecting or as learning from me. 

MEN. I will. 

soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a square 
figure is like this ? 1 

Boy. I do. 

soc. Now, a square figure has these lines, four in 
number, all equal ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

soc. And these, drawn through the middle,’ are 
equal too, are they not? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And a figure of this sort may be larger or 
smaller ? 

Boy. To be sure. 

soc. Now if this side were two feet and that also 
two, how many feet would the whole be? Or let 
me put it thus: if one way it were two feet, and 
only one foot the other, of course the space would 
be two feet taken once ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. But as it is two feet also on that side, it must 
be twice two feet ? 


1 Socrates draws in the sand. 
* i.e. the middle of each side of the square. 
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Boy. It is. 

soc. Then the space is twice two feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Well, how many are twice two feet? Count 
and tell me. 

Boy. Four, Socrates. 

soc. And might there not be another figure twice 
the size of this, but of the same sort, with all its sides 
equal like this one ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Then how many feet will it be ? 

Boy. Eight. 

soc. Come now, try and tell me how long will 
each side of that figure be. This one is two feet 
long : what will be the side of the other, which is 
double in size ? 

Boy. Clearly, Socrates, double. 

soc. Do you observe, Meno, that I am not teach- 
ing the boy anything, but merely asking him each 
time ? And now he supposes that he knows about 
the line required to make a figure of eight square 
feet ; or do you not think he does? 

MEN. I do. 

soc. Well, does he know ? 

MEN. Certainly not. 

soc. He just supposes it, from the double size 
required ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Now watch his progress in recollecting, by 
the proper use of memory. Tell me, boy, do you 
say we get the double space from the double line ? 
The space I speak of is not long one way and short 
the other, but must be equal each way like this one, 
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while being double its size—eight square feet. Now 
see if you still think we get this from a double length 
of line. 
Boy. I do. 
soc. Well, this line is doubled, if we add here 
another of the same length ? 
Boy. Certainly. 
soc. And you say we shall get our eight-foot space 
from four lines of this length ? 
Boy. Yes. 
soc. Then let us describe the square, drawing 
four equal lines of that length. This will be what 
you say is the eight-foot figure, will it not ? 
Boy. Certainly. 
soc. And here, contained in it, have we not four 
squares, each of which is equal to this space of four 
feet ? 
Boy. Yes. 
soc. Then how large is the whole? Four times 
that space, is it not ? 
poy. It must be. 
soc. And is four times equal to double ? 
soy. No, to be sure. 
soc. But how much is it ? 
Boy. Fourfold. 
soc. Thus, from the double-sized line, boy, we get 
a space, not of double, but of fourfold size. 
Boy. That is true. 
soc. And if it is four times four it is sixteen, is it 
“not? 
Boy. Yes. 
soc. What line will give us a space of eight feet ? 
This one gives us a fourfold space, does it not ? 
Boy. It does. 
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soc. And a space of four feet is made from this 
line of half the length ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Very well; and is not a space of eight feet 
double the size of this one, and half the size of this 
other ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Will it not be made from a line longer than 
the one of these, and shorter than the other ? 

soy. I think so. 

soc. Excellent: always answer just what you 
think. Now tell me, did we not draw this line two 
feet, and that four ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Then the line on the side of the eight-foot 
figure should be more than this of two feet, and 
‘less than the other of four ? 

soy. It should. 

soc. Try and tell me how much you would say itis. 

soy. Three feet. 

soc. Then if it is to be three feet, we shall add 
on a half to this one, and so make it three feet? 
For here we have two, and here one more, and so 
again on that side there are two, and another one ; 
and that makes the figure of which you speak. 

poy. Yes. 

soc. Now if it be three this way and three that 
way, the whole space will be thrice three feet, will 
it not? 

Boy. So it seems. 

soc. And thrice three feet are how many ? 

Boy. Nine. 


soc. And how many feet was that double one to 
be? 
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> ~ ow ‘ @ > 29> ” 
amopety On, Kat Womep ovK oldev, odd’ oleTat 
eideva. 
MEN. *AAnOH Aé€yeis. 
> ~ ~ / ” ‘ A a a 
xa. Odxody viv BéAriov Exer mepi TO TpGypa Oo 
odK NOEL; 
A a _/ a 
MEN. Kai rodro pot Soxe?. 
xa. “Aaopeivy oty atrov moimoavres Kal vapKav 
donep 7) vapKn, wav te €BAdbapev; 
MEN. Ovdx €yovye Soxe?. 
z2. IIpotvpyou yodv tm memowjKkapev, ws €ouxe, 
mpos TO e€eupetv omy exer viv pev yap Kat CyrH- 
” ¢ , > > / / A ¢ , Ba) A 
aevev dv Hdéws ovK «cldas, TOTE SE padiws av Kal 
‘ A ‘ , ” >. «4 = 4 ‘ 
mpos moAAods Kai moAAdKis wet av €d A€yew TEpt 
Tob SumAaciov ywpiov, ws Se? SimAaciay THY ypap- 
pny €xew pyjKer. 
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Boy. Eight. 

soc. So we fail to get our eight-foot figure from 
this three-foot line. : 

Boy. Yes, indeed. 

soc. But from what line shall we get it? Try 
and tell us exactly ; ; and if you would rather not 
reckon it out, just show what line it is. 

poy. Well, on my word, Socrates, I for one do 
not know. 

soc. There now, Meno, do you observe what 
progress he has already made in his recollection ? 
At first he did not know what is the line that forms 
the figure of eight feet, and he does not know even 
now: but at any rate he thought he knew then, 
and confidently answered as though he knew, and 
was aware of no difficulty ; whereas now he feels the 
difficulty he is in, and besides not knowing does not 
think he knows. 

MEN. That is true. 

soc. And is he not better off in respect of the 
matter which he did not know ? 

meN. I think that too is so. 

soc. Now, by causing him to doubt and giving 
him the torpedo’s shock, have we done him any 
harm ? 

MEN. I think not. 

soc. And we have certainly given him some 
assistance, it would seem, towards finding out the 
truth of the matter: for now he will push on in the 
search gladly, as lacking knowledge ; whereas then 
he would have been only too ready to suppose he 
was right in saying, before any number of people 
any number of times, that the double space must 
have a line of double the length for its side. 
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MEN. “Eouxev. 
xa. Oler ody av adrov mporepov emiyeipfoat 
a nn / ~ a ” 0 7 3 
{ynteiv 7 pavOdvew totro, 6 metro €idévar ovdK 
eiows, mplv eis amoplay KaTémecev tyynodpevos 12) 
eldévat, Kal emd0nce TO €idevan; 
MEN. OU por Soxe?, & LedKpares. 
=a. "“Ovnto dpa vapkyjoas; 
MEN. Aoxe? Lot. 
za. Lnébar 8) ex tavryns THs dmopias 6 Tt Kal 
> ta ~ > Sete) ~ 39. 3 an 2 ~ 
ayeupjoe Cntr@v pet euod, oddev add’ 7 €pwr@vtos 
> lol ‘ > / , A Ld 
euod Kat od diddoKovros: pvAatre S€ av mov 
eUpns pe SiddoKxovta Kal diekvovra adr@, addAd 
pq) Tas ToUTov Sd€as avepwravra. 
Aéye ydp por at: od TO pev TeTpdmoUV TodTO 
qty €or xwpiov; pavOdveis; 
mais. "Eywye. 
so. “Erepov 5é€ att@ mpoobeiwey av tovti 
ioov; 
maiz. Nat. 
sa. Kat zpirov 708e toov éxarépw rovTwv; 
maiz. Nat. 
> ~ * / > a“ ‘ > 
sa. Odxotv mpocavarAnpwoauie?” av To ev 
TH ywvia Tdd€; 
mars. Ilavu ye. 
xa. “Ao tu ody yévour’ av térrapa toa xwpia 
TAOE; 
naiz. Nat, 
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MEN. It seems so. 

soc. Now do you imagine he would have attempted 
to inquire or learn what he thought he knew, when 
he did not know it, until he had been reduced to the 
perplexity of realizing that he did not know, and had 
felt a craving to know? 

MEN. I think not, Socrates. 

soc. Then the torpedo’s shock was of advantage 
to him? 

MEN. I think so. 

soc. Now you should note how, as a result of this 
perplexity, he will go on and discover something by 
joint inquiry with me, while I merely ask questions 
and do not teach him; and be on the watch to see 
if at any point you find me teaching him or ex- 
pounding to him, instead of questioning him on his 
opinions. 

Tell me, boy : here we have a square of four feet, 
have we not? You understand ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And here we add another square? equal to it? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And here a third,® equal to either of them ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Now shall we fill up this vacant space * in the 
corner ? 

Boy. By all means. 

soc. So here we must have four equal spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 
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zo. Ti otv; To ddov t6d€ mocamAdo.ov Tobde 
ylyvera; 

mAIx. TerpamAdovov. 

30, "Eder S€ SutAdovov jyiv yevéoPary 7 od 
peuvnoa; 

maiz. [ldvu ye. 

=a. Odxodv eorw atrn ypaypn ex ywvias eis 

85 ywviay Telvovea, Téuvovoa diya exacTov ToUTwWY TOV 

Xwpiwv ; 

maiz. Nat. 

=a. Odxobv rérrapes atrar ylyvovrar ypappat 
toa, Teplexovoa tout TO xwpiov; 

maiz. [vyvovras yap. 

=a. Lower 84° amnydAixov ti éeott tobiro 7d 
Xwpiov; 

maiz. Od pavOdvw. 

xa. Ody tetrdpwv dvtwv Tovrwv juwov EKa- 
oTov EKdoTn 7) ypayyn aroTéTUnKEV EVTOS; 7) OU; 

mars. Nat. 

2a. IIdca obv tyAiKabra ev rovTw eveoTw; 

TIAIS. Térrapa. 

xa. Idea d€ &v THde; 

maiz. Avo. 

xa. Ta dé rérrapa rotv Svoiv ti éotw; 

maiz. AurAdoua. 

B 30. Tdde ody rocdmovr yiyverar; 

maiz. “Oxrazovv. 

zo. *Azo mrotas ypapes ; 

maiz. *Azo TaUTNS. 

za. "Amo tijs ex ywvias eis ywviay tewovons 
Tov TeTpaTO00s ; 

maiz. Nad. 
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soc. Well now, how many times larger is this 
whole space than this other ? 

Boy. Four times. 

soc. But it was to have been only twice, you 
remember ? 

Boy. To be sure. 

soc. And does this line! drawn from corner to 
corner, cut in two each of these spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And have we here four equal lines ? contain- 
ing this space 3? 

Boy. We have. 

soc. Now consider how large this space 3 is. 

Boy. I do not understand. 

soc. Has not each of the inside lines cut off half 
of each of these four spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And how many spaces of that size are thcre 
in this part ? 

Boy. Four. 

soc. And how many in this 4? 

Boy. Two. 

soc. And four is how many times two ? 

Boy. Twice. 

soc. And how many feet is this space 5? 

Boy. Eight feet. 

soc. From what line do we get this figure ? 

Boy. From this. 

soc. From the line drawn corner-wise across the 


four-foot figure ? 
Boy. Yes. 
? BD. ? BD, DF, FH, HB. 3’ BDFH. 
* ABCD. * BDFH. 
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xa. Kadotor 5é ye radrnv Sidpertpov of codu- 
: > a 
oTal* wor «i TavTn Sidpetpos Ovowa, amo THs 
/, 4 a 
Stapézpov dy, ws od dis, & tat Mévwvos, yiyvour’ 
av TO SimAdavov xwpiov. 
mais. Ildvu pev ody, & Ldkpares. 
za. Ti cou doxe?, d Mévwv; Eorw qvrwa d0€av 
odx adrod obtos amexpivato; 
MEN. Odx, dad’ éavtod. 
20. Kat pa odk da ye, ws Epapev dAtyov 
TpOTEpov. 
> a 
MEN. *AAnOF Aéyeis. 
> ~ , t en | e / “ »” 
=2. Evijoav dé ye adt®@ atbrar at dd€at- 7 ov; 
MEN. Nat. 
xa. T@ od« ciddts dpa mepi dv av py €idF 
” > lal / A 4 e > 
évecow aAnbeis Sd€at trept TovTwY dv odK older; 
MEN. Qaivera. 
A ~ / > ~ oe + * 
xo. Kal viv pév ye att womep dvap ape 
> , e / > A > , 
dvakexivyvtas ai d0€a adrar: «¢ S€ avrov tis 
avepjoerat moAAdKis TA adTa Tara Kal moAAax;, 
- > a ~ > A > ~ > 
ola” drt teXevTdv ovdevds Frrov axpiBAs em- 
OTHCETAL TEplL TOUTWY. 
MEN. “Eovuxev. 
xo. Odxoty ovdevds diddéavtos GAN’ epwrjcav- 
Tos emorTioeTa, avadaBaw adros e€ abtod TH 
ETLOTHULYV ; 
’ 
MEN. Nat. 
sa. To dé dvadapBdavew adbrov ev abt@ emvory- 
pny ovk avapyvioKecbal éorw; 
MEN. Ildvv ye. 
xo. “Ap” odv od tiv emorhuny, fv vov odros 
exer, WoL EAaPE mote 7) dei elyev 
MEN. Nat. 
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soc. The professors call it the diagonal: so if the 
diagonal is its name, then according to you, Meno’s 
boy, the double space is the square of the diagonal. 

Boy. Yes, certainly it is, Socrates. 

soc. What do you think, Meno? Was there any 
opinion that he did not give as an answer of his 
own thought ? 

mEN. No, they were all his own. 

soc. But you see, he did not know, as we were 
saying a while since. 

MEN. That is true. 

soc. Yet he had in him these opinions, had he 
not ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So that hé who does not know about any 
matters, whatever they be, may have true opinions 
on such matters, about which he knows nothing ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. And at this moment those opinions have just 
been stirred up in him, like a dream ; but if he were 
repeatedly asked these same questions in a variety 
of forms, you know he will have in the end as exact 
an understanding of them as anyone. 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc. Without anyone having taught him, and only 
through questions put to him, he will understand, 
recovering the knowledge out of himself ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And is not this recovery of knowledge, in 
himself and by himself, recollection ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And must he not have either once acquired 
or always had the knowledge he now has? 

MEN. Yes. . 
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sa. Odxodv ef perv del elyev, del Kal Hv emorh- 
pov et Sé EdaBE wore, odk dv ev ye TH viv Bip 
> ‘ ” a“ Us / “~ a 
clAndws etn. 7) Sedidaxé Tis ToDTov yewpeTpewv; 
odros yap moujoer mepi mdons yewperpias TadTa 
ratra, Kal Tav GAAwy pabnudtwy dmdavTwr. 
Zorw odv dotis Tobrov mdvta S<didaxe; Sixatos 

4, 9 7 »” > 4. *.& ~ ~ o.-7 
ydp mov ef ciddvar, ddAws Te érerdy) Ev TH Off olKia 
yéyove Kat TEOparrrat. 

mEN. "AAW olda éywye Stu ovddels mubmoTe 
edidakev. 

xa. "Eyer 5é ravras tas Sdéas, 7) odxt; 

> td > / / 

MEN. ’Avdyxn, ® Lodxpares, pawwerat. 

A ~ ' 
so. El 8é pi) ev TO viv Bim AaBay, od« 75H 
~ a id > “y y / ¢ \ 

tobro Sijtov, ote ev GAAw Tw xXpovwp Elxe Kat 
ewewabyKet; 
MEN. Waiveraw. 
> ~ me 4 | ae c , 7 2 > oy 
xn. Odxodv odrds yé eotw 0 xpovos, OT OUK HV 
avOpwros ; 
Ud 
MEN. Nat. 
‘ A 
so. Ei odv ov 7° av" # xpdvov Kal dv av ph Fh 
+ : Ave 4 > a > ~ / a> , 
dvOpwros, evécovrat adr@ adnbets S0far, at epwr7- 
cet exeyepbeioar emiorhar yiyvovTat, dp’ obv TOV 
det xpdvov penabyxvia era 7 ux avrod; 
~ v 
SHAov yap Ste Tov mdvTA Xpovov €oTw 7 ovK EoTW 
avOpwros. 
, 
MEN. Wawverat. 
sa. Odxotv ef det 4 dAjOea qty tTOv dvTwr 
> A > ~ ~ > 4, 2 bas ¢ \ ” Ld 
cotly ev TH px, a0dvatos av n Yuxn €ty, woTE 
~ > / ~ 
Oappobvra xpi}, o pi) Tuyxdvers emoTapevos VUV, 
~ > a“ ~ 
zobro 8 eotiv & yu) wenvynpevos, emxerpeiv Cnretv 
Kat avapyvioKkecbar; 
1 gy 7’ av Baiter: 8rav, 67’ Gy MSS. 
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soc. Now if he always had it, he was always in 
a state of knowing; and if he acquired it at some 
time, he could not have acquired it in this life. 
Or has someone taught him geometry? You see, 
he can do the same as this with all geometry and 
every branch of knowledge. Now, can anyone have 
taught him all this? You ought surely to know, 


especially as he was born and bred in your house. 


mEN. Well, I know that no one has ever taught 
him. 
soc. And has he these opinions, or has he not ? 

mEN. He must have them, Socrates, evidently. 

soc. And if he did not acquire them in this present 
life, is it not obvious at once that he had them and 
learnt them during some other time ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. And this must have been the time when he 
was not a human being? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So if in both of these periods—when he was 
and was not a human being—he has had true opinions 
in hith which have only to be awakened by question. 
ing to become knowledge, his soul must have had 
this cognisance throughout all time? For clearly 
he has always either been or not been a human being. 

MEN. Evidently. 

soc. And if the truth of all things that are is 
always in our soul, then the soul must be immortal ; 
so that you should take heart and, whatever you do 
not happen to know at present—that is, what you 
do not remember—you must endeavour to search 
out and recollect ? 
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MEN. Ed pro Soxeis A€yew, @ UedKpares, odK 
old” Srrws. 
xa. Kai yap éyad euoit, 6 Mévwv. Kai ra pév 
»” > ba) / ec A ~ , / 
ye dAAa obk av ravu brép Tob Adyou Sucyxvpicaipny: 
Y > 97 a a a 4 yy 
ott 5° oidpevor Seiv Cyreiv, & 7 Tis olde, BeATiovs 
dv elwev Kal dvdpixwrepor Kal Arrov dpyol 7 e€t 
bm “a \ > /, A ‘ 
oloiweba, a pn) emtoTaueba, pndé Svvarov elva 
A a a a 
edpeiv unde Seiv Cnreiv, wept tovTov mavu av dia- 
paxoimnyv, ei olds Te einv, Kal Adyw Kal Epyw. 
MEN. Kai todro peév ye Soxeis por ed A€yew, @ 
LwxKpares. 
~ 4 
22. BovAeu obv, €mer07) +Opovoodpev, OTL on- 
TNTEOV mept ob ay) Tus oldev, erixeipjowper KOWT 
{nretv ti mor’ orw dpern ; 
MEN. IIdvy pev odv. od perro, ® Led«pares, 
2 a nz \ 
GAN’ eyoye €xeivo av jouora, Srrep Tpouny 70 
mpa@rov, Kal _oKepatuny Kal dxovoaype, TOTEpoV 
as didaxT@ ove avr de? emixetpety, q as doe 
7 ws Tie more TpoTmw Tapayryvouerns Tots avOpa- 
Trois Tis dperijs. 
za. °AAN ei pev eyo APXOV & Mawr, Ta) 
pidvov éuavtod aGAAd Kal cod, ovk av eoxepapeba 
> , 
mpotepov etre SidaKrov elre ov SidaKTOv 7 apeTy, 
A Ad ” ~ > / > / > A be 
mpl 6 Tu €oT. mp@rov elnryicapev adrd: émerd7 de 
~ a A 
od ocavTod pev ovd emixempeis apyew, Wa 87 
_ ~ a \ 
eAcvbepos is, euod Sé emuyepeis Te apYew Kal 
Gpxels, ovyxwpycopai cou Ti yap xpr Toveiv; 
éouxev ody oKemréov elvat, motov Ti éoTw 6 prTw 





1 Socrates characteristically pretends to be at the mercy 
of the wayward young man. 
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MEN. What you say commends itself to me, 
Socrates, I know not how. 

soc. And so it does to me, Meno. Most of the 
points I have made in support of my argument are 
not such as I can confidently assert; but that the 
belief in the duty of inquiring after what we do not 
know will make us better and braver and less help- 
less than the notion that there is not even a possi- 
bility of discovering what we do not know, nor any 
duty of inquiring after it—this is a point for which 
I am determined to do battle, so far as I am able, 
both in word and deed. 

MEN. There also I consider that you speak aright, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then since we are of one mind as to the duty 
of inquiring into what one does not know, do you 
agree to our attempting a joint inquiry into the 
nature of virtue ? 

MEN. By all means. But still, Socrates, for my 
part I would like best of all to examine that question 
I asked at first, and hear your view as to whether 
in pursuing it we are to regard it as a thing to be 
taught, or as a gift of nature to mankind, or as 
arriving to them in some other way which I should 
be glad to know. 

soc. Had I control over you, Meno, as over 
myself, we should not have begun considering 
whether virtue can or cannot be taught until we 
had first inquired into the main question of what 
it is. But as you do not so much as attempt to 
control yourself—you are so fond of your liberty— 
and both attempt and hold control over me, I will 
yield to your request—what else am I to do? So 
it seems we are to consider what sort of thing it is of 
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” ov ” > / ad 3 A , ’ 
iowev 6 TL EoTW. ef pay TL OdV GAAA opuKpOV yé 
~ > lon / \ 7 > e 
prow THs apxis xdAacov, Kal cvyxwpynoov e€ tro- 
/, PB a ” / > ” 
Ogcews atdto oKxoreicba, cite SidaKrdév éotw elite 
~ ‘ 
omwoobv. rA€yw dé ro &€ brobecews Bde, Worep 
e / / ~ > / 
ot yewuetpar mroAAdKis oKoTrobyTat, emevddy Tis 
” > 4 4 , > / > 
Epyntat adrovs, olov mepi ywpiov, et oldv te és 
/ \ /, / A , LA > 
Tovde Tov KUKAoY Tdd€ TO xXWwWpiov Tpiywvov eév- 
load ” ” a wv ee a 
Tabjvar, eto. av Tis OTL OUTW oida Ef EaTL TODTO 
~ > > LA tA ¢€ / A 
towobrov, aN’ worep péev twa brdbeow mpotpyou 
> ” \ ‘ A , . > s 
oluar €xew mpos TO mpayya Tordvde. et pev 
€oTt TodTO TO xwplov ToLodrov, olov mapa tiv 
a“ ~ / 
Sobcicav adrod ypaypry mapareivavta €AXeizew 
’ \ \ 
TOLOvTw xXwpiw, olov av avTo TO TapareTapevov 
/ , a 
9, aAAo tt ovpBaivew wor doKxet, Kal GAXo ad, «i 
> 4, / > ~ an ¢€ , > 
advvatov eat. tatra mabetv: dtrolguevos ody 
207 > ~ A a A ~ > , 
eOéAw eizety cor TO ovpBatvov meEpi THs evtdcews 
> ~ > ‘ / ” > uA ww rd 
avrod eis tov KvKdAov, etre advvatov eite pn. 
” A \ ‘ > ~ e cal > \ > ” 
ovtw 5 Kai mept aperis jets, érevd7) ok loner 
> a Ul > > ¢ al e / > ‘ 
ov? 6 ti eoTw ov? dmoidv TL, brobeuevor adro 
~ ww ‘ ” > / 3 
okom@pev etre Sidaxrov etre od SidaKTdv eartw, 
* , > ae BESS A \ \ 
@de A€yovres: ef moidv ti €oTe THY TEpi Tip 
A »” > / \ ” ” ”“ > , 
ux ovTwy apety, Svdaxrov av etn 7) od SidaKrdv; 
a ‘ > > om BY > , 
mp@tov pev ef Eotw aAdoiov 7 olov emorrun, 
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which we do not yet know what it is! Well, the 
least you can do is to relax just a little of your 
authority, and allow the question — whether virtue 
comes by teaching or some other way—to be 
examined by means of hypothesis. I mean by hypo- 
thesis what the geometricians often do in dealing 
with a question put to them; for example, whether 
a certain area is capable of being inscribed as a 
triangular space in a given circle: they reply— 
“T cannot yet tell whether it has that capability ; 
but I think, if I may put it so, that I have a certain 
helpful hypothesis for the problem, and it is as 
follows: If this area! is such that when you apply 
it to the given line? of the circle you find it falls 
short * by a space similar to that which you have 
just applied, then I take it you have one conse- 
quence, and if it is impossible for it to fall so, then 
some other. Accordingly I wish to put a hypothesis, 
before I state our conclusion as regards inscribing 
this figure in the circle by saying whether it is im- 
possible or not.” In the same way with regard to our 
question about virtue, since we do not know either 
what it is or what kind of thing it may be, we had 
best make use of a hypothesis in considering whether 
it can be taught or not, as thus: what kind of thing 
must virtue be in the class of mental properties, so 
; as to be teachable or not? In 

. = > * the first place, if it is something 
/_ 1 The problem seems to be that 
of inscribing in a circle a triangle 


. C : (BDG) equal in area to a given 
rectangle (ABCD). 
2 i.e. the diameter (BF). 
3 i.e. falls short of the rectangle on 


S the diameter (ABFE). 
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dpa didaxrov 7) ov," 7) 6 vov 57) edeyonen, 4 dvapynorov: 
Svadepérw dé pndev Hpeiv orroTepyy av TO ovopare 
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MEN. “Epouye Soxet. 
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omrevovtes €ivar ophas & dromTevourev. 

MEN. “Kot tadra. 

sa. Kai py dperh y’ copev adyaboi; 

MEN. Nai. 

so. Ei 8€ dyaboi, ddéApor- mavra yap ayaba 
adperAyua. odxi; 

MEN. Nat. 
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dissimilar or similar to knowledge, is it taught or 
not—or, as we were saying just now, remembered ? 
Let us have no disputing about the choice of a name: 
is it taught? Or is not this fact plain to everyone 
—that the one and only thing taught to men is 
knowledge ? 

MEN. I agree to that. 

soc. Then if virtue is a kind of knowledge, clearly 
it must be taught ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. So you see we have made short work of this 
question—if virtue belongs to one class of things it 
is teachable, and if to another, it is not. 

MEN. To be sure. 

soc. The next question, it would seem, that we 
have to consider is whether virtue is knowledge, 
or of another kind than knowledge. 

mEN. I should say that is the next thing we have 
to consider. 

soc. Well now, surely we call virtue a good thing, 
do we not, and our hypothesis stands, that it is 
good ? 

MEN. Certainly we do. 

soc. Then if there is some good apart and separable 
from knowledge, it may be that virtue is not a kind 
of knowledge ; but if there is nothing good that is 
not embraced by knowledge, our suspicion that 
virtue is a kind of knowledge would be well founded. 

MEN. Quite so. 

soc. Now it is by virtue that we are good ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And if good, profitable; for all good things 
are profitable, are they not? 

MEN. Yes. 
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xa. Kat 4 dperi 8) &féAmdv éorw; 

MEN. “Avdykn ex TOV wuodoynpevw. 
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MEN. Nat. 

xa. Tatra 5€ tatra dapev eviote kal BAdmrew 
n \ GAA \ ”“ LA 
7 avd addAws dys 7 ovTws; 

MEN. Ouvx, aAd’ ovTws. 

, , bi , ihe , 

=a. Udrer 87, Srav ti €éxdoTov TovTwr 
SaaS > a ¢ ~ \@ , / > > 
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a A > \ a > a a A / , 
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MEN. Ilavu ye. 

xo. “Er toivyy kal Ta Kata tiv ux oKe- 
depeba. awhpootvnv te Kadeis Kal Sucaroodvny 
Kal avdpeiay Kal eduabiav Kal pviunv Kal peyado- 
mpémevay Kal mdvTa Ta ToLadTa; 

MEN. "Eywye. 

=o. Lkdmer 5H, Tovrwy drta cot SoKet ju) 
> / > > PY »” > 7 > 2. § A 
emoTHun €lvar add’ aAAo emoTHns, et OdXL TOTE 

a / A A > cal > , > \ 
prev BAramre, Tore 5€ wdheAc7; ofov avdpeia, et wy 
€ott dpdvyois 7 avdpela add’ ofov Odappos ti odx 
étav pev avev vod Oapph avOpwros, BAdmrerat, 
otav S€ odv vO, whedeirar; 

MEN. Nat. 

sn. Odnotv kal awdpootvn doatrws Kal ed- 
pabia: peta pev vod Kal pavOavdueva Kat KarT- 
apruopeva wherAyia, avev Sé vod BrAaBepa; 
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soc. So virtue is profitable ? 

MEN. That must follow from what has been 
admitted. 

soc. Then let us see, in particular instances, 
what sort of things they are that profit us. Health, 
let us say, and strength, and beauty, and wealth— 
these and their like we call profitable, do we not? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. But these same things, we admit, actually 
harm us at times ; or do you dispute that statement ? 

MEN. No, I agree. 

soc. Consider now, what is the guiding condition 
in each case that makes them at one time profitable, 
and at another harmful. Are they not profitable 
when the use of them is right, and harmful when it 
is not? 

MEN. To be sure. 

soc. Then let us consider next the goods of the 
soul: by these you understand temperance, justice, 
courage, intelligence, memory, magnanimity, and 
so forth? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Now tell me; such of these as you think are 
not knowledge, but different from knowledge—do 
they not sometimes harm us, and sometimes profit us ? 
For example, courage, if it is courage apart from 
prudence, and only a sort of boldness: when a man 
is bold without sense, he is harmed; but when he 
has sense at the same time, he is profited, is he not ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And the same holds of temperance and 
intelligence: things learnt and co-ordinated with 
the aid of sense are profitable, but without sense they 
are harmful ? 
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=a. Ovxodv ovdAnBdnv mavra. 7a Tijs poxiis 
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€oTL, mpooyevopevns dé Ppovrjcews 7 adpoovyns 
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MEN. "Epovye Soxei. 
=a. Kai pev 57) Kal 7aMa, a viv 57) eAéyopev, 
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Ppovnots Hyoupern wopeAyua TO. Ths puxijs motel, 
E 7 dé appootvy BraBepa, ovTus av Kat ToUTOLS 1) 
puxn 6pbas pev Xpwuern Kal Wyovpevrn wdeAysa 
adra motel, 47) 6pO@s dé BrAaBepa; 
min Ilavu ye. 
‘Op8as dé ye 7) Eudpwv ryeirar, Auapty- 
As a s a ddpow 5 
MEN. “Kore Tabra. 
=a. Odxody otrw 57) KaTa mdvrew ciety 
€ort, TO avOpurw Ta pev GAXa mavTa eis Ty 
buy dvnprijabas, Ta de THs poxis avrijs eis 
89 dpdvynow, «i pedree dyaba elvas* Kal TovT@ 7 
Aoyep dpdvnais av ein 76 ddhéAysov- dapev Se Thy 
apeTny wpeAyov elvar; 
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MEN. Most certainly. 

soc. And in brief, all the undertakings and 
endurances of the soul, when guided by wisdom, 
end in happiness, but when folly guides, in the 
opposite ? 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc. Then if virtue is something that is in the 
soul, and must needs be profitable, it ought to be 
wisdom, seeing that all the properties of the soul 
are in themselves neither profitable nor harmful, 
but are made either one or the other by the addition 
of wisdom or folly ; and hence, by this argument, 
virtue being profitable must be a sort of wisdom. 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. Then as to the other things, wealth and the 
like, that we mentioned just now as being some- 
times good and sometimes harmful—are not these 
also made profitable or harmful by the soul accord- 
ing as she uses and guides them rightly or wrongly : 
just as, in the case of the soul generally, we found 
that the guidance of wisdom makes profitable the 
properties of the soul, while that of folly makes 
them harmful ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And the wise soul guides rightly, and the 
foolish erroneously ? 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. Then may we assert this as a universal 
rule, that in man all other things depend upon the 
soul, while the things of the soul herself depend 
upon wisdom, if they are to be good; and so by 
this account the profitable will be wisdom, and 
virtue, we say, is profitable ? 
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MEN. Aoxe? pou 75n avayKatov etvar: Kai SHAov, 
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cotlv apety, OTe SidaKTov eoTw. 

xo. “lows vi Ata: dAda jut) TodTO od Kadds 
wpodoyrjoaper ; 

MEN. Kai pur eddxer ye dpre Kadds AéyeoPar. 

xa. *AAAa pr) odK ev TH dptt povov Sen adbro 
Soxeitv Kadds Adyecar, aAAaG Kai ev TH viv Kat 
ev T@ Errerta, et preAAee Tt adToo Byres Elva. 

D men. Ti ody 54; mpos ti Brew Svcxepaives 
avTo Kal amaTets wt) ODK emLOTHUN 7) 7) ApETH; 
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men. Certainly. 

soc. Hence we conclude that virtue is either | 
wholly or partly wisdom ? 

MEN. It seems to me that your statement, 

Socrates, is excellent. 

soc. Then if this is so, good men cannot be good 
by nature. 
MEN. I think not. 
soc. No, for then, I presume, we should have had 
this result: if good men were so by nature, we 
surely should have had men able to discern who of 
the young were good by nature, and on. their point- 
ing them out we should have taken them over and 
kept them safe in the citadel, having set our mark 
on them far rather than on our gold treasure, in 
_ order that none might have tampered with them, 
__ and that when they came to be of age, they might be 
_ useful to their country. 

MEN. Yes, most likely, Socrates. 

soc. So since it is not by nature that the good 
become good, is it by education ? 

MEN. We must now conclude, I think, that it is ; 
and plainly, Socrates, on our hypothesis that virtue 
_ is knowledge, it must be taught. 

_ soc. Yes, I daresay; but what if we were not 
_ right in agreeing to that ? 

MEN. Well, it seemed to be a correct statement 
a moment ago. 

soc. Yes, but not only a moment ago must it seem 
_ correct, but now also and hereafter, if it is to be at 
all sound. 

MEN. Why, what reason have you to make a 
difficulty about it, and feel a doubt as to virtue being 
knowledge ? 
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ovde ddévros Twés, worrep 6 vov vewort eiAndws 
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1 A democratic leader at Thebes who assisted Anytus 
and the other exiled Athenian democrats in 403 s.c., shortly 
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soc. I will tell you, Meno. I do not withdraw 
as incorrect the statement that it is taught, if it is 
knowledge ; but as to its being knowledge, consider 
if you think I have grounds for misgiving. For tell me 
now: if anything at all, not merely virtue, is teach- 
able, must there not be teachers and learners of it ? 

MEN. I think so. 

soc. Then also conversely, if a thing had neither 
teachers nor learners, we should be right in surmising 
that it could not be taught ? 

mEN. That is so: but do you think there are no 
teachers of virtue ? 

soc. I must say I have often inquired whether 
there were any, but for all my pains I cannot find 
one. And yet many have shared the search with 
me, and particularly those persons whom I regard 
as best qualified for the task. But look, Meno: 


-_ here, at the very moment when he was wanted, we 


have Anytus sitting down beside us, to take his 
share in our quest. And we may well ask his 
assistance ; for our friend Anytus, in the first place, 
is the son of a wise and wealthy father, Anthemion, 
who became rich not by a fluke or a gift—like that 
man the other day, Ismenias! the Theban, who 
has come into the fortune of a Polycrates*—but as the 
product of his own skill and industry *; and secondly, 
he has the name of being in general a well-conducted, 
mannerly person, ne insolent towards his fellow- 
citizens or arrogant snd annoying; and further, 
he gave his son a good upbringing and education, 
as the Athenian people think, for they choose him 


before their return to Athens and the supposed time of this 
dialogue (about 402 B.c.). Cf. Rep. i. 336 a. 

63 t of Samos about 530 B.c. Cf. Herodot. iii. 
39 foll. ® As a tanner. 
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or 


aN. Nai. 
za. Kai raéAdXa otrws; 
an. Ilavv ye. . 


xa. “Ode 54 por wddw wept tdv adraéyv eine. 
mapa Tovs iatpovs, dayev, méumovres Tovde 
~ a“ > 4 Bs. > ‘ ta 
KaA@s av éméutrowev, BovrAdpevor iatpov yeveoBat: 
D dp’ drav rotro Aéywyev, Tdde Adyomev, Ott Tapa 
TovTous méumovtes attov owdpovotwev av, Tovs 
dvTimovoupevous TE THS Téxvns paAAov 7 Tovs 
Hy, Kal Tovs puoldv mpartouevous en atta 
A > / e A / ~ 
TovTwW, amogdyvavtas avtovs didacKdAous Tod 
A 
Bovdropévov idvas te Kal pavOdvew; dp od mpos 
~ / ~ n” / 
tabra Brépavres KaA@s av méuTropev; 
an. Nai. 
=a. Odxodv Kal mepi atAjcews Kal TOv addAwv 
Ta atta Tatra; odd} dvoud €or BovAopevous 
E atAnriy twa movfjoa Tapa pe Tovs dmuaxvoupe- 
vous dda ev TH réxvnv Kal pobov mparropevous 
17) Oéhew méutrew, GAAou dé TLL mpaypara 
mapéexew, Cntobvta pavOavew mapa Tovtwr, of 
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for the highest offices. This is the sort of man to 
whom one may look for help in the inquiry as to 
whether there are teachers of virtue or not, and 
who they may be. So please, Anytus, join with 
me and your family-friend Meno in our inquiry 
about this matter—who can be the teachers. Con- 
sider ¢ thus: if we wanted Meno here to be a good 
doctor, to whom should we send him for instruction ? 
Would it not be to the doctors ? 

an. Certainly. 

soc. And if we wanted him to become a good 
cobbler, should we not send him to the cobblers ? 

AN. Yes. 

soc. And in the same way with every other 
trade ? 

an. Certainly. 

soc. Now let me ask you something more about 
these same instances. We should be right, we say, 
in sending him to the doctors if we wanted him 
to be a doctor. When we say this, do we mean 
that we should be wise in sending him to those 
who profess the art rather than those who do 
not, and to those who charge a fee for the particular 
thing they do, as avowed teachers of anyone who 
wishes to come and learn of them? If these 
were our reasons, should we not be right in sending 
him ? 

an. Yes. 

soc. And the same would hold in the case of flute- 
playing, and so on with the rest? What folly, when 
we wanted to make someone a flute-player, to refuse 
to send him to the professed teachers of the art, 
who charge a regular fee, and to bother with requests 
for instruction other people who neither set up to 
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pare mpoomrowbvTat SiSdoxador elva pyr’ eorw 
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1 uabnoduevor intercidisse coni. Cobet. 
2 ¥ éuév Burnet: yeudr, cvyyevGy Mss. 
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be teachers nor have a single pupil in that sort of 
study which we expect him, when sent, to pursue ! 
Do you not consider this would be _ grossly 
unreasonable ? 

an. Yes, on my word, I do, and stupid to boot. 

soc. Quite right. And now there is an oppor- 
tunity of your joining me in a consultation on my 
friend Meno here. He has been declaring to me 
ever so long, Anytus, that he desires to have that 
wisdom and virtue whereby men keep their house 
or their city in good order, and honour their parents, 
and know when to welcome and when to speed 
citizens and strangers as befits a good man. Now 
tell me, to whom ought we properly to send him 
for lessons in this virtue? Or is it clear enough, 
from our argument just now, that he should go to 
these men who profess to be teachers of virtue and 
advertise themselves as the common teachers of 
the Greeks, and are ready to instruct anyone 
who chooses in return for fees charged on a fixed 
scale ? 

an. To whom are you referring, Socrates ? 

soc. Surely you know as well as anyone; they 
are the men whom people call sophists. 

AN. For heaven’s sake hold your tongue, Socrates ! 
May no kinsman or friend of mine, whether of this 
city or another, be seized with such madness as to 
let himself be infected with the company of those 
men; for they are a manifest plague and corrup- 
tion to those who frequent them. : 

soc. What is this, Anytus? Of all the people 


1 Anytus’ vehemence expresses the hostility of the 
ordinary practical democrat, after the restoration of 403 z.c., 
‘towards any novel movement in the state. 
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TOv dyruTrovoupeveny Tt extoracbat evepyeret 
Togobrov TOV dAAwy Svadépovow, doov ov povov 
otk wheAobow, aorep ot ddA, 6 Tt av Tis avrots 
mapao®, aAAa Kal To evavtiov Sd.iadbeipovor; 
Kat TOUTE pavepas Xpnpara a€vodat mpdrreabas ; 
eye prev odv odK exw Omws cor moTedow olda 
yap avdpa eva. IIpwrayopav meio xpHpwara 
KTNOGpevov amo TavTyns THs cogias 7 H Dediav Te, 
ds ovTw mepupavads KaAa epya eipydlero, Kat 
dAXous S€xa T&v avdpiavtroToMv: Kaito. Tépas 
Aéyets, ef of prev Ta trodjpara epyalopevor Ta 
mada Kal Ta tuatia eLaKovpevot ovK av SvvaivTo 
Aabetv tpidxovi’ jpépas woxPnpdrepa aodiddvtes 
q trapéAaBov ra iuarid Te Kal drodjpata, add’ <i 
Toadra motley, Taxd av TH Aww arolavorev, 
IIpwraydpas be dpa OAnv TH ‘EMdda eAdvOave 
Siadbetpwv TOUS ovyytyvonevous Kal poxOnpore- 
pous drromépmey 7 TapeAdpBave mA€ov 7 TeTTA- 
pdkovta €Tn* oluat yap avrov amobaveiv éeyyds 
kat €BdourKovTa €Tn ‘YyeyovoTa, TeTTapdKovTa 
d€ ev tH Téxvn OvTa’ Kal ev amavTs TO xpovw 
ToUTw ETL els THY Tuepay TavTnvi evdoKy.@v 
ovddev mémavrae Kal ov povov IIpwraydpas, 
dAAd. Kat aMor mdpTroMou, ot pe, TpoTepov ‘yeyo- 
vores: €xelvov, Ob be Kal viv €Tt OvTes. mOTEPOV 
57) obv POpev Kara Tov cov Adyov <iddras avrovs 
efamaTrav Kal AwBaobae Tovs véous, 7) AeAnBevar 
Kal éavtovs; Kal ovTw paivecbar afidiocopev 
TovTous, ovs evioi gaot codwrdrovs avOpemwv 
eiva; 

AN. IloAAod ye Séovor paivecOa, & Le«pares, 
GAA odd padAov ot Todros SiddvTes apytpiov- 
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who set up to understand how to do us good, do you 
mean to single out these as conveying not merely 
no benefit, such as the rest can give, but actually 
corruption to anyone placed in their hands? And 
is it for doing this that they openly claim the pay- 
ment of fees? For my part I cannot bring myself 
to believe you ; for I know of one man, Protagoras, 
who amassed more money by his craft than Pheidias 
—so famous for the noble works he produced—or 
any ten other sculptors. And yet how surprising 
that menders of old shoes and furbishers of clothes 
should not be able to go undetected thirty days if 
they should return the clothes or shoes in worse 
condition than they received them, and that such 
doings on their part would quickly starve them to 
death, while for more than forty years all Greece 
failed to notice that Protagoras was corrupting his 
classes and sending his pupils away in a worse state 
than when he took charge of them! For I believe 
he died about seventy years old, forty of which he 
spent in the practice of his art; and he retains un- 
diminished to this day the high reputation he has 
enjoyed all that time—and not only Protagoras, 
but a multitude of others too: some who lived 
before him, and others still living. Now are we to 
take it, according to you, that they wittingly 
deceived and corrupted the youth, or that they were 
themselves unconscious of it? Are we to conclude 
those who are frequently termed the wisest of man- 
kind to have been so demented as that ? 

an. Demented! Not they, Socrates: far rather 
_ the young men who pay them money, and still 
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more the relations who let the young men have their 
way; and most of all the cities that allow them to 
enter, and do not expel them, whether such attempt 
be made by stranger or citizen. 
soc. Tell me, Anytus, has any of the sophists 
wronged you? What makes you so hard on them.? 
an. No, heaven knows I have never in my life 
- had dealings with any of them, nor would I let any 
of my people have to do with them either. 
soc. Then you have absolutely no experience of 
those persons ? 
an. And trust I never may. 
soc. How then, my good sir, can you tell whether 
a thing has any good or evil in it, if you are quite 
without experience of it ? 
an. Easily: the fact is, I know what these people 
are, whether I have experience of them or not. 
soc. You are a wizard, perhaps, Anytus; for I 
really cannot see, from what you say yourself, how 
else you can know anything about them. But we 
are not inquiring now who the teachers are whose 
lessons would make Meno wicked ; let us grant, if 
you will, that they are the sophists : I only ask you to 
tell us, and do Meno a service as a friend of your 
family by letting him know, to whom in all this 
great city he should apply in order to become 
eminent in the virtue which I described just now. 
An. Why not tell him yourself ? 
soc. I did mention to him the men whom I 
supposed to be teachers of these things; but I 
find, from what you say, that I am quite off the 
track, and I daresay you are on it. Now you take 
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~ , 
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> ~ / > > > / > > A A 
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A ~ > / 3O\ ‘ av 
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> a” a > a 7 ~ > 4 
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/ > > A nn , + , 
OepioroKA€a ob ayabov av hains dvdpa yeyovevar; 
AN. "Eywye, mavtwv ye padvora. 
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your turn, and tell him to whom of the Athenians 
he is to go. Give us a name—anyone you please. 

an. Why mention a particular one? Any 
Athenian gentleman he comes across, without 
exception, will do him more good, if he will do as 
he is bid, than the sophists. 

soc. And did those gentlemen grow spontaneously 
into what they are, and without learning from 
anybody are they able, nevertheless, to teach 
others what they did not learn themselves ? 

an. I expect they must have learnt in their turn 
from the older generation, who were gentlemen: or 
does it not seem to you that we have had many 
good men in this city ? 

soc. Yes, I agree, Anytus; we have also many 
who are good at politics, and have had them in the 
past as well as now. But I want to know whether 
they have proved good teachers besides of their own 
virtue: that is the question with which our dis- 
cussion is actually concerned; not whether there 
are, or formerly have been, good men here amongst 
us or not, but whether virtue is teachable ; this has 
been our problem all the time. And our inquiry into 
this problem resolves itself into the question: Did 
the good men of our own and of former times know 
how to transmit to another man the virtue in 
respect of which they were good, or is it something 
not to be transmitted or taken over from one 
human being to another? That is the question I 
and Meno have been discussing all this time. 
Well, just consider it in your own way of speak- 
ing: would you not say that Themistocles was a 

man ? 
an. I would, particularly so. 
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soc. And if any man ever was a teacher of his own 
virtue, he especially was a good teacher of his ? 

an. In my opinion, yes, assuming that he wished 
to be so. 

soc. But can you suppose he would not have 
wished that other people should become good, 
honourable men—above all, I presume, his own son? 
Or do you think he was jealous of him, and deliber- 
ately refused to impart the virtue of his own goodness 
to him? Have you never heard how Themistocles 
had his son Cleophantus taught to be a good horse- 
man? Why, he could keep his balance standing 
upright on horseback, and hurl the javelin while so 
standing, and perform many other wonderful feats 
in which his father had had him trained, so as to 
make him skilled in all that could be learnt from 
good masters. Surely you must have heard all this 
from your elders ? 

an. I have. 

soc. Then there could be no complaints of badness 
in i son’s nature ? 

. I daresay not. 

soc. But I ask you—did you ever hear anybody, 
old or young, say that Cleophantus, son of Themis- 
tocles, had the same goodness and accomplishments 
as his father ? 

an. Certainly not. 

soc. And can we believe that his father chose to 
train his own son in those feats, and yet made him 
no better than his neighbours in his own particular 
accomplishments—if virtue, as alleged, was to be 
taught ? 

an. On my word, I think not. 

soc. Well, there you have a fine teacher of virtue 
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1 Thucydides (son of Melesias, and no relation of the 
historian) was an aristocrat of high principle and con- 
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who, you admit, was one of the best men of past 
times. Let us take another, Aristeides, son of 
Lysimachus : do you not admit that he was a good 
man? 

an. I do, absolutely, of course. 

soc. Well, did he not train his son Lysimachus 
better than any other Athenian in all that masters 
could teach him? And in the result, do you consider 
he has turned out better than anyone else? You 
have been in his company, I know, and you see what 
heislike. Or take another example—the splendidly 
accomplished Pericles : he, as you are aware, brought 
up two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

aN. Yes. 

soc. And, you know as well as I, he taught them 
to be the foremost horsemen of Athens, and trained 
them to excel in music and gymnastics and all 
else that comes under the head of the arts; and 
with all that, had he no desire to make them good 
men? He wished to, I imagine, but presumably 
it is not a thing one can be taught. And that 
you may not suppose it was only a few of the meanest 
sort of Athenians who failed in this matter, let me 
remind you that Thucydides! also brought up two 
sons, Melesias and Stephanus, and that besides 
giving them a good general education he made them 
the best wrestlers in Athens: one he placed with 
Xanthias, and the other with Eudorus—masters 
who, I should think, had the name of being the 
best exponents of the art. You remember them, 
do you not? 

AN. Yes, by hearsay. 


servative views who opposed the plans of Pericles for 
enriching and adorning Athens. 
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1 p@6v Buttmann: fdédidv Mss. 
* Anytus goes away. His parting words show that (in 
Plato's view) he regarded Socrates as an enemy of the 


restored democracy which, he hints, has popular juries only 
too ready to condemn such an awkward critic. 
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soc. Well, is it not obvious that this father would 
never have spent his money on having his children 
taught all those things, and then have omitted to 
teach them at no expense the others that would 
have made them good men, if virtue was to be 
taught? Will you say that perhaps Thucydides 
was one of the meaner sort, and had no great number 
of friends among the Athenians and allies? He, 
who was of a great house and had much influence 
in our city and all over Greece, so that if virtue were 
to be taught he would have found out the man who 
was likely to make his sons good, whether one of 
our own people or a foreigner, were he himself too 
busy owing to the cares of state! Ah no, my dear 
Anytus, it looks as though virtue were not a teach- 
able thing. 

an. Socrates, I consider you are too apt to speak 
ill of people. I, for one, if you will take my advice, 
would warn you to be careful: in most cities it is 
probably easier to do people harm than good, and 
particularly in this one; I think you know that 
yourself.+ 

soc. Meno, I think Anytus is angry, and I am not 
at all surprised : for he conceives, in the first place, 
that I am speaking ill of these gentlemen ; and in the 
second place, he considers, he is one of them himself. 
Yet, should the day come when he knows what 
“speaking ill’’ means, his anger will cease ; at present 
he does not know.?, Now you must answer me: are 
there not good and honourable men among your 
people also? 

2 This is probably not a reference to a prosecution of 
Anytus himself, but a suggestion that what he needs is a 
Socratic discussion on ‘* speaking ill,” for **ill” may mean 
** maliciously,” ** untruthfully,” ‘* ignorantly,” ete. 
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men. Certainly. 

soc. Well then, are they willing to put themselves 
forward as teachers of the young, and avow that they 
are teachers and that virtue is to be taught ? 

meN. No, no, Socrates, I assure you: sometimes 
you may hear them refer to it as teachable, but 
sometimes as not. 

soc. Then are we to call those persons teachers 
of this thing, when they do not even agree on that 
great question ? 

mEN. I should say not, Socrates. 

soc. Well, and what of the sophists? Do you 
consider these, its only professors, to be teachers of 
virtue ? 

men. That is a point, Socrates, for which I admire 
Gorgias: you will never hear him promising this, 
and he ridicules the others when he hears them 
promise it. Skill in speaking is what he takes it 
to be their business to produce. 

soc. Then you do not think the sophists are 
teachers of virtue ? 

MEN. I cannot say, Socrates. I am in the same 
plight as the rest of the world: sometimes I think 
that they are, sometimes that they are not. 

soc. And are you aware that not only you and 
other political folk are in two minds as to whether 
virtue is to be taught, but Theognis the poet also 
says, you remember, the very same thing ? 

MEN. In which part of his poems ? 

soc. In those elegiac lines where he says— 


**Eat and drink with these men; sit with them, and be 
pleasing unto them, who wield great power; for from the 
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good wilt thou win thee lessons in the good; but mingle 
with the bad, and thou wilt lose even the sense that thou 
hast.” ? 
Do you observe how in these words he implies that 
virtue is to be taught ? 

mEN. He does, evidently. 

soc. But in some other lines he shifts his ground 
a little, saying— 


- “Could understanding be created and put into a man” 
(I think it runs thus) “many high rewards would they 
obtain ” (that is, the men who were able to do such a thing): 
and again— 

“* Never would a bad son have sprung from a good father, 
for he would have followed the precepts of wisdom: but not 
by teaching wilt thou ever make the bad man good.”? 


You notice how in the second passage he contradicts 
himself on the same point ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. Well, can you name any other subject in 
which the professing teachers are not only refused 
recognition as teachers of others, but regarded as 
not even understanding it themselves, and indeed 
as inferior in the very quality of which they claim 
to be teachers; while those who are themselves 
recognized as men of worth and honour say at one 
time that it is teachable, and at another that it is 
not? When people are so confused about this or 
that matter, can you say they are teachers in any 
proper sense of the word ? 

MEN. No, indeed, I cannot. 

soc. Well, if neither the sophists nor the men 
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Kadot Kayabot 6 ovres diSdoKadol eiat Tob mpdyparos, 
dfAov dre odk av ddAot ye; 
MEN. OU poe Soxe?. 
xa. Ei dé ye pur) SiddoKador, oddé pabyrat; 
MEN. Aoxe? pot éxew ws Aéyets. 
¢ / / / , 
=n. OQpohoyjcapev dé ye, mpdyparos od pre 
diddoxado. pte pablyral elev, todro pde di- 
daxrov elvar; 
MEN. ‘Oa teripeuien: 
=2. Odxotv dpetis ovdayod daivovrar ddd- 
oxadAo.; 
MEN. “Kote tatra. 
xa. Ei dé ye pr) dudaoKador, oddé pabyral; 
MEN. Qaiverar ovTws. 
xa. Apert) dpa ovK av ein didaxrov; 
> ” ” > ~ e a“ > Lan 
MEN. Ovdx €ouxev, elzep dpbds eis eoKei- 
Ld \ 4 / > / 
peBa. wotre Kai Oavydlw $7, & LUedxKpares, 
/ / 99> a > A LA a , nn 
moTepov mote ovd «icv ayaboi avdpes, H Tis av 
€ln Tpdm0s Ths yevecews TOV ayaldv yryvopevwr. 
4 > / > / \ * 
xa. Kwédvvedoner, &d Mévwv, eyo te Kal od 
patrol twes elvar avdpes, Kal o€ te Topyias ody 
ixav@s memawWevKevar Kal ee Updducos. mavros 
pGAXov odv mpocexréov Tov vobv iv adrois, Kal 
{ntytéov sotis Huds evi yé tw Tpdmm BeArious 
mounoer’ A€yw de Taira amoprépas mpos TH 
dpre byrne, ws meas eAabe katayeAdoTws, 
ort od povov emLaTHNs tyoupévns opbas Te Kal 


, \ « 
ed Tots avOpasrrous Ks Belt dees Ta Tpaypwara, 7 


tows Kal Siadetyer Huds TO yvOvat, Tiva Tore 
Tpomrov yiyvovrat ot ayaboi avdpes. 
MEN. Il@s todro Aéyeis, & UedKpares; 
1 » Madvig: 7 Mss. 
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who are themselves good and honourable are teachers 
of the subject, clearly no others can be? 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. And if there are no teachers, there can be 
no disciples either ? 

MEN. I think that statement is true. 

soc. And we have admitted that a thing of which 
there are neither teachers nor disciples cannot be 
taught ? 

MEN. We have. 

soc. So nowhere are any teachers of virtue to be 
found ? 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And if no teachers, then no disciples ? 

MEN. So it appears. 

soc. Hence virtue cannot be taught ? 

MEN. It seems likely, if our investigation is 
correct. And that makes me wonder, I must say, 
Socrates, whether perhaps there are no good men 
at all, or by what possible sort of process good people 
_ can come to exist ? 

soc. I fear, Meno, you and I are but poor creatures, 
and Gorgias has been as faulty an educator of you 
as Prodicus of me. So our first duty is to look to 
ourselves, and try to find somebody who will have 
some means or other of making us better. I say 
this with special reference to our recent inquiry, 
in which I see that we absurdly failed to note that 
it is not only through the guidance of knowledge that 
human conduct is right and good ; and it is probably 
owing to this that we fail to perceive by what 
means good men can be produced. 

MEN. To what are you alluding, Socrates ? 
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zo. *O8e- dre prev rods dyabods dvipas Sei 
wheripovs elvar, dp0ds dpodroynKapev Todrd 
ye, Tt ovK av GAAws Exo H yap; 

MEN. Nat. 

xa. Kai ore ye wdéAysor Eoovra, dv opbds 
Hiv yy@vra TOv mpayydtwv, Kal tobiTd mov 
KaA@s wpodoyobpev ; 

MEN. Nat, 

“Ore 8 odk EoTw op0ds HyeioPar, eav 
um dpdvios %, Todro dpowi éeopev ovK dpbds 
wpodoynkoow. 

MEN. II@s 8 [ep8as] Aéyets ; 

za. "Eyw Epa. el tis eldws THY ddoV TH 
eis Adpioav 7 Gro. BovAe dAdooe Badifor Kai 
aAdots yyotto, addAo Tt 6pO&s av Kat ed Hyotro; 

MEN. IIdvu ye. 

xa. Ti 8 ef tis dpOds pev So€dlwv, Aris 
coTly 7 0d0s, eAnAvOas 5é py pnd’ emoTdpevos, 
od Kai obdtos av 6pOas tyoiro; 

MEN. Tldvu ye. 

22. Kai € ews ei dv mov opOnv ddgav € xn Trepi 
dy 6 ETEpos emLOTILNY; ovdev xelpwv TYEHOW 
€orat, olduevos pev adnOA, ppovdv Se jun, Tod 
Toto ppovobvTos. 

MEN. Ovdev yap. 

32. Acga dpa dAn Ons pos ophérnra mpagews 
ovdev Xelpwv Hyewwv ppovjcews: Kal TOOTS eoTw 
6 vuvon mapehetropev €v Th wept Tihs aperis 
oxéyer, Omoidv te ein, A€yovres Bre dpovynats 
povov wyeirac Tob opb&s mpdtrew: To S€ apa 


wal Boba: Gu ays. 
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soc. I mean that good men must be useful: we 
were right, were we not, in admitting that this 
must needs be so ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And in thinking that they will be useful if 
they give us right guidance in conduct: here also, 
I suppose, our admission was correct ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. But our assertion that it is impossible to give 
right guidance unless one has knowledge looks very 
like a mistake. 

MEN. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. I will tell you. If a man knew the way to 
Larisa, or any other place you please, and walked 
there and led others, would he not give right and 
good guidance ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Well, and a person who had a right opinion 
as to which was the way, but had never been there 
and did not really know, might give right guidance, 
might he not ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And so long, I presume, as he has right 
opinion about that which the other man really knows, 
he will be just as good a guide—if he thinks the 
truth instead of knowing it—as the man who has the 
knowledge. 

MEN. Just as good. 

soc. Hence true opinion is as good a guide to 
rightness of action as knowledge; and this is a 
point we omitted just now in our consideration of 
the nature of virtue, when we stated that knowledge 
is the only guide of right action; whereas we find 
there is also true opinion. 
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MEN. “Kouxd 
=n. Oddev dk Hrrov wpéAysdv eat dpb 
dd€a emornuns. 
MEN. Tooovrw ye, @ LoKpares, ore 6 _ bev 
TV eTLoTH UNV gov det dy emuTvyxavot, 6 de 
Ty opOnv dd€av toré pev dv tvyyxdvo, Tore 8 
ov. 
20, Tas déyets ; 6 del éxwv dpOnv dd€av 
ovK Gael TvyXavor, Ewor7rep Opa Sogalou; 
MEN. “AvayKn Hou paiveras wore bavpdlw, 
Dé LwKpares, Tovrov ors EXOVTOS, ore dy more 
Tord TYLUUT Epa a emoTnen Tis, opOiis ddéns, Kal 
5’ 6 Te TO ev ETEpov, TO dé Erepov eoTiv abrav. 
x2. Oloba odv &” 6 m1 Bavudles, 7) ey cor 
elmw; 
MEN. [ldvv ¥ eizé. 
“Ore Tots Aaddrov dyd\wacw ov Tpoo- 
Ladi TOV voov: taws dé 00d’ EoTe map viv. 
MEN. IIpos tl dé 8 TobTo Aéyets ; 
xa. “Ore Kai tabra, eav yey pn Sedepeva. 7, 
dmodiipdoxet Kat Spamerever, eav Sé Sedeueva, 
TApapLever. 
E men. Ti odv 87; 
xa. Tdv éxelvov mompdtwv AeAvpéevov pev 
extHobat od mroAAfs Twos agudv €oTt Tihs, womep 
Spamérnv avOpwrov: od yap Tapapever* dedepe- 
vov de moMob dEvov" mavu yap Kara Ta. epya 
€ori. mpos ti odv 8) A€yw Tabra; mpds Tas 


dd€as Tas dAnfeis. Kali yap ai dd€au at adnbeis, 


v 








1 Cf. Euthyphro 11. Socrates pretends to believe the old 
legend according to which Daedalus, the first sculptor, con- 
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MEN. So it seems. 

soc. Then right opinion is just as useful as 
knowledge. 

MEN. With this difference, Socrates, that he who 
has knowledge will always hit on the right way, 
whereas he who has right opinion will sometimes 
do so, but sometimes not. 

soc. How do you mean? Will not he who always 
has right opinion be always right, so long as he 
opines rightly ? 

MEN. It appears to me that he must; and there- 
fore I wonder, Socrates, this being the case, that 
knowledge should ever be more prized than right 
opinion, and why they should be two distinct and 
separate things. 

soc. Well, do you know why it is that you wonder, 
or shall I tell you ? 

MEN. Please tell me. 

soc. It is because you have not observed with 
attention the images of Daedalus.1_ But perhaps 
there are none in your country. 

MEN. What is the point of your remark ? 

soc. That if they are not fastened up they play 
truant and run away; but, if fastened, they stay 
where they are. 

MEN. Well, what of that ? 

soc. To possess one of his works which is let 
loose does not count for much in value; it will not 
stay with you any more than a runaway slave: 
but when fastened up it is worth a great deal, 
for his productions are very fine things And to 
what am I referring in all this? To true opinions. 


trived a wonderful mechanism in his statues by which they 
could move. 
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Sov pev dv xpdévov trapaevwor, Kaddv TO Xpjwa 
98 Kal mdavta tayaba epyalovrat: moby dé xpovov 
ovk €bédovar Trapapévew, dda Spamerevovow €K 
Ths yvxis Tod avOpwmov, date od moAdod Gé.ai 
elow, Ews av tis abtas Syon airias Aoyopa. 
tobro 8 éotiv, Mévwy éraipe, avauvnos, ws év 
tots mpdcbev juiv wpoAdynra.  émedav 8€ Se- 
Odor, mpa@rov pev emoriuwa yiyvovrat, émevra 
poviynow Kat dia Tabra 5) TipuedTepov emorn pn 
opOis Sd&ns eori, Kai Siadeper Seop@ emioryun 
opbijs dd€Ens. 
MEN. Ny tov Aia, & Xdk«pates, ouce Towovrw 
Twi. 

B 3a. Kai pi kal eye ds otk cidas déya, 
GAN’ cixdlwv: dtu 5é éoti tu aGAdoiov dpb ddéa 
Kal émoTiun, o8 mavu por SoK@ Tobro cixalew, 
GAN’ eimep te GAAo dainy av cidévar, dAiya 8 ay 
dainv, &v 8 obv Kal tobro exeivwy Oeinv av dv 
oida. 

MEN. Kai dpOd@s ye, & UaKpares, A€yeis. 

zo. Te b€; TOOE OUK opbas, ote aAnOijs dd€a 
Tyoupern TO Epyov éxdorns Ths mpdatews ovdev 
xXetpov dmepyaleras 7) 7) EmLoTHLY 5 

MEN. Kai todro Soxeis por adn Aéyew. 

C xn. Oddev dpa opr) b6fa emorhyns xetpov 
odde iyrrov ddediun ora: eis Tas mpatets, ovde 
avip 6 éxwv opOnv Sd€av 7 6 emorHuny. 

MEN. “Eort tadra. 
xa. Kai ppv 6 ye ayabos avip wdéAmos 
Huty wpordynrat elvas. 
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For these, so long as they stay with us, are a 
fine possession, and effect all that is good; but 
they do not care to stay for long, and run away 
out of the human soul, and thus are of no great value 
until one makes them fast with causal reasoning. 
And this process, friend Meno, is recollection, as 
in our previous talk we have agreed. But when 
once they are fastened, in the first place they turn 
into knowledge, and in the second, are abiding. 
And this is why knowledge is more prized than 
right opinion: the one transcends the other by its 
trammels. 

mEeN. Upon my word, Socrates, it seems to be 
very much as you say. 

soc. And indeed I too speak as one who does not 
know but only conjectures: yet that there is a differ- 
ence between right opinion and knowledge is not at 
all a conjecture with me but something I would 
particularly assert that I knew: there are not 
many things of which I would say that, but this one, 

at any rate, I will include among those that I know. 
_ MEN. Yes, and you are right, Socrates, in so saying. 
soc. Well, then, am I not right also in saying that 
_ true opinion leading the way renders the effect of 
each action as good as knowledge does ? 

There again, Socrates, I think you speak the 
truth. 

soc. So that right opinion will be no whit inferior 
to knowledge in worth or usefulness as regards our 
actions, nor will the man who has right opinion be 
inferior to him who has knowledge. 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And you know that the good man has been 
admitted by us to be useful. 
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MEN. Nai. 

=a. “Ezeid)) roivyy od} povov dv éemorhunv 
dyabol dvdpes av elev Kat whéAyor Tats méAcow, 
eimep elev, dAAa Kal 8.” dpbiv ddéav, rovrow Sé 
ovderepov diac eoti Tots avOpumois, ovTe ém- 

/ 4 / > / ww 1 238 a” a 
arin ovte Sd€a aAnOrjs, dvr énixkrnra—i SoKet 
cou hvac. OTroTepovoby avroiv evia; 

MEN. Ovx €powye. 

sa. OvdKodv ered) od ddaer, oddé of ayabot 
voc elev av. 

MEN. Ov dfra. 

sa. “Eewd) 5é€ ye od dice, eoxoTotuev TO 
pera TobTO, ei Sidaxrov eorw. 

MEN. Nai. . 

xa. Ovxodv Sdidaxrov edo€ev «iva, ei dpdvyais 
1) dpern ; 

MEN. Nat. 

xa. Kay et ye didaxrov ein, dpovnais av elvar; 
‘MEN. Ilavu ye. 

xo. Kai ei pev ye diddoxador elev, didaKxrov . 
av elvat, 1) OvTwr dé od SidaKrdv; 

MEN. OUrws. 

xa. "AMG pv wpodroyjKapev pH elvar adrod 
dudacKdAous ; 

MEN. “Kore tatra. 

xo. ‘Quodroyjxapev dpa pyre Sidaxrdov adro 
pnre dpdvnow elvar; 

MEN. Ildvu ye. 

xo. “Aa pv ayabov ye adro dpodoyoduev 
eivat; 

MEN. Nat. 

1 dvr’ Apelt: ovr’ mss. 
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MEN. Yes. 
soc. Since then it is not only because of know- 
ledge that men will be good and useful to their 
country, where such men are to be found, but also 
on account of right opinion; and since neither of 
these two things—knowledge and true opinion— 
is a natural property of mankind, being acquired— 
or do you think that either of them is natural ? 
MEN. Not I. 
soc. Then if they are not natural, good people 
cannot be good by nature either. 
men. Of course not. 
soc. And since they are not an effect of nature, 
we next considered whether virtue can be taught. 
EN. Yes. 
soc. And we thought it teachable if virtue is 
wisdom ? 
MEN. Yes. 
soc. And if teachable, it must be wisdom ? 
MEN. Certainly. 
soc. And if there were teachers, it could be 
taught, but if there were none, it could not ? 
MEN. Quite so. 
soc. But surely we acknowledged that it had no 
teachers ? 
MEN. That is true. 
soc. Then we acknowledged it neither was taught 
nor was wisdom ? 
MEN. Certainly. 
soc. wagers yet we admitted it was a good? 
. Yes. 
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'OderAyrov S€ Kai dyabdv elvar to dpOds 
Hyoupevov ; 
MEN. Ildvu ye. 
’Opbas Sé ye yeicbar S¥o dvta Tatra 

99 pdva, Sd€av te GAnOR Kai emorhnvy, a Exwv 
avOpwros opb&s wyeitau. Ta yap amd TvxNS 
yuyvomeva ovk avOpwrivn iyyepovia yiyverau dv dé 
avOpwrros YEH é€oTw ent To dpbdv, dvo Tatra, 
dda adnOjs Kai emor hyn. 

MEN. Aoxe? psou ovrws. 

xo. Ovxotv eed) od SidaKrov eorw, ovd 
emioriun 1) ete ylyvera 7) apery; 

MEN. OU daiverat. 

B30. Avoiy dpa dvrow ayaboty Kai dpeXijwow TO 
bev €tepov amoAéduta, Kat odK av ein ev ToO- 
AurikH mpd&er emoriun Wyenov. 

MEN. OU por doxe?. 

so. Ode dpa codia twi odSé aodol dvTes of 
Towobro. avdpes yobvTo tats moAcow, of apd 
@epioroKAda te Kai ots apte “Avutos Ode EAeye’ 
816 Kal ody ofoi te aAXovs zotety ToLovTous ofot 
avroi elow, dre od &” emuornpnv ovTes ToLovTOL. 

MEN. “Eouxev otrws éxew, @ LdKpares, ws 
Aéyets. 

30. Odxoby ei pa emoTHn, €vdokia 5) TO 

C Aoumov ylyverau 4 ot moAituKol avdpes - “XP |MEVOL 
Tas Todeus opbodow, ovdev Siapepovrws EXovTEs 

mpos TO dpoveiv 7) of ypnopwdoi Te Kal ot Oeo- 
pavrers' Kal yap obra A€yovor pev aAnOA Kai 
moAAd, toaor Sé ovdev dv Adyovow. 
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soc. And that which guides rightly is useful and 
? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And that there are only two things—true 
opinion and knowledge—that guide rightly and a 
man guides rightly if he have these ; for things that 
come about by chance do not occur through human 
_ guidance; but where a man is a guide to what is 
_ right we find these two things—true opinion and 

knowledge. 
MEN. I agree. 
j soc. Well now, since virtue is not taught, we no 
_ longer take it to be knowledge ? 
MEN. Apparently not. 
_ soc. So of two good and useful things one has 
_ been rejected: knowledge cannot be our guide in 
| political conduct. 

MEN. I think not. 

soc. Therefore it was not by any wisdom, nor 
| because they were wise, that the sort of men we 
_ spoke of controlled their states—Themistocles and 
| the rest of them, to whom our friend Anytus was 
| referring a moment ago. For this reason it was 
_that they were unable to make others like unto 
themselves—because their qualities were not an 

effect of knowledge. 
_ men. The case is probably as you say, Socrates. 
soc. And if not by knowledge, as the only alter- 
| native it must have been by good opinion. This is 
| the means which statesmen employ for their direc- 
| tion of states, and they have nothing more to do 
| with wisdom than soothsayers and diviners; for 
| these people utter many a true thing when inspired, 
| but have no knowledge of anything they say. 
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MEN. Kuvdvvever otrws Exyew. 

sa. Odcotv, 6 Mévwr, aévov rovrous Belous Ka- 
Aetv Tods dvdpas, olrwes vodv pi) Exovtes TOAAG Kai 
peydAva Karopfotow dv mparrovat Kai éyovow; 

MEN. Ildvu ye. 

x02. "Op0ds dp’ av Kadotpev Betous TE, ods 
vuvd? eA€éyopev xpnopwdods kal pavreis Kal Tovs 
TounTuKovs amavras* kat Tovs moAuTuKovs ovdx 
qkKioTa TovTwr daiwev av Oelovs te elvar Kal 
evOovardlew, émimvovs dvtas Kal Karéyopuevous 
ex Tod GQeod, Stray Katop0dot Héyovtes moAAa 
kal peydAa mpaypara, pndev €iddtes dv A€yovow. 

MEN. IIdvu ye. 

za. Kai at ye yuvaikes Sijrov, d Mevwr, rods 
ayabods avdipas Oeiovs Kadodor Kai of Adkwves 
6Tavy Twa eyKkwpidlwow ayalov dvdpa, Beios 
avnp, paciv, odTos. 

MEN. Kat daivovrai ye, ® Ldxpates, dpbds 
A€yew. Kaito. tows “Avutos dd€ cor ayxOerar 
Aéyovtt. 

xa. Ovddev pérer Euouye. rovTw pev, @ Me- 
vov, Kal abOis SiadcEoueBa: «i Sé viv tyeis &v 
mavtt T@ Aoyw TovTw KaArds elytHcapev Te Kal 
eréyomev, apeT?) av ein ore dice ore Sidaxror, 
GAAa OBeia poipa mapayvyvonevn dvev vod, ofs 
dv mapayiyvnta, ef pun Tis €ln TowdTos TaYV 
moAuTiuK@v _ v8 pav, ofos Kal a Mov moujoat moX- 
TUKOV. et d€ el, oxedov dv tt ovTos A€youro 
Towdros ev Tots dow, olfov edn “Opnpos év 
Tots reOvedou TOV Tetpeciav elvan, Aéywv mepl 
avtod, Ott olos mémvuTa tav év “Aidov, ai de 
oxial diogovot. tavrov ay Kal éevOdde 6 TowdTos 
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men. I daresay that is so. 

soc. And may we, Meno, rightly call those men 
divine who, having no understanding, yet succeed 
in many a great deed and word ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Then we shall be right in calling those divine 
of whom we spoke just now as soothsayers and 
prophets and all of the poetic turn; and especially 
we can say of the statesmen that they are divine 
and enraptured, as being inspired and possessed of 
God when they succeed in speaking many great 
things, while knowing nought of what they say. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And the women too, I presume, Meno, call 
good men divine; and the Spartans, when they 
eulogize a good man, say—“ He is a divine person.” 

mEN. And to all appearance, Socrates, they are 
right ; though perhaps our friend Anytus may be 
annoyed at your statement. 

soc. For my part, I care not. As for him, Meno, 
we will converse with him some other time. At 
the moment, if through all this discussion our queries 
and statements have been correct, virtue is found to 
be neither natural nor taught, but is imparted to us 
by a divine dispensation without understanding in 
those who receive it, unless there should be some- 
body among the statesmen capable of making a 
statesman of another. And if there should be 
any such, he might fairly be said to be among the 


living what Homer says Teiresias was among the 


dead—* He alone has comprehension ; the rest are 


flitting shades.”1 In the same way he on earth, in 


1 Od. x. 494, 
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@onep mapa axias aAnbes av mpaypa etn mpos 
apeTyy. 

MEN. KadAdtota Soxeis por Adyew, @ LwKpares. 

za. "Ex pep Tolvuv TovTov Too Aoyropod, | @ 
Mew, Oeia poipa jpiv paiverat Tapayryvopevn 
7. dpe ofs Tapaylyverar: TO Oe oades mepl 
avo eioducla Tote, Tay mpiv wTwt TpdT@M Tots 
avOpdsrous Tapaylyverau dper7, TpOTEpov emixen- 
prjowpev avTo Kal? atro yrety Tt mor’ éorw 
dper7. vov 8 euot bev pa ToL teva, od de 
TatTa dep avros TmeTELoaL meiBe Kau Tov f€vov 
tovde “Avutov, wa mpadtepos 7° ws eav melons 
tovrov, coTw 6 71 Kal “A@nvaious dvijcets. 
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respect of virtue, will be a real substance among 
shadows. 

MEN. I think you put it excellently, Socrates. 

soc. Then the result of our reasoning, Meno, is 
found to be that virtue comes.to us by a divine 
dispensation, when it does come. But the certainty 

e shall only know when, before asking in 

what way virtue comes to mankind, we set about 
inquiring what virtue is, in and by itself. It is 
time now for me to go my way, but do you per- 
suade our friend Anytus of that whereof you are now 
yourself persuaded, so as to put him in a gentler 
mood ; for if you can persuade him, you will do a 
good turn to the people of Athens also. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EUTHYDEMUS 


Tuis dialogue is remarkable amongst Plato’s writ- 
ings for the keenness and brilliance of its comic satire. 
In the main it is a relentless exposure of the 
“ eristic ** or disputatious side of the higher educa- 
tion which was fashionable at Athens towards the 
end of Socrates’ life: the plot of the little drama 
is designed to ridicule the mischievous quibbles of 
two professors who are trying to captivate the mind 
of a handsome and promising youth. But at the 
same time it is plainly the work of an ardent teacher 
of philosophy, who is clearing the ground for the 
construction of what we now call a system of logic. 
The spurious argumentation of certain popular 
sophists had to be demolished before the Socratic 
method of “ dialectic ” could be exhibited in its full 
dignity and value. 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Euthydemus was written and published after the 
Protagoras and Meno, about 390 3.c.—some ten 
years after the death of Socrates, and not long 
before Plato founded the Academy in 387. Beneath 
all its mockery and laughter runs an eager tone of 
. protest, which is only half muffled by the genial 
banter of Socrates. His manner towards the 
professors is throughout deferential and diffident, 
but the famous “irony” only serves to bring out 
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in sharper relief the unscrupulous audacity of these 
sham philosophers. After allowing for some artistic 
selection and intensification, we may probably take 
it as a truthful picture of the actual Socrates in 
contrast with two attractive and successful educators 
of the day: but we cannot help perceiving also the 
zeal for true education which is steadily impelling 
Plato himself towards his high and _ responsible 
position in the intellectual world. 

The form of the dialogue is notable in itself, 
for it is the only instance in Plato of a narrated 


conversation which is broken by remarks of the | 


hearer (Crito) upon the story as told by Socrates, 
who discusses it with him. The account of the 
contest with the two sophists is moreover followed 
by some serious talk between Socrates and _ his 
friend about a person who stands half-way between 
philosophy and politics, and who has hastily spurned 
the former of these pursuits after listening to Euthy- 
demus and Dionysodorus. Whether (as seems prob- 
able) the reference is to Isocrates, or to someone 
else, this epilogue serves to point the important moral 
that, despite the unworthiness of her ministers, 
Philosophy abides, ever undefiled, august and 
supreme. In relation to her, the half-way men are 
as worthless as her showy professors. It seems likely 
that Plato felt some apprehension lest the dramatic 
and literary skill with which he had represented, 
through the mouth of Socrates, the verbal antics 
of the two sophists had endangered the impression 


which he wished to leave of his master’s and his own 


great interest in life—the right education of able 
and aspiring youth. Thus the whole piece is to 
be regarded as a comedy annotated, as it were, 
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with a view to serious instruction, or an educational 
manifesto half concealed by lively scenes of satirical 
drama. Its art is entertaining in itself, and significant 
also for an understanding of the Aristophanic side 
of Plato’s nature. Its real meaning, however, shows 
him treading in the steps of Socrates, and especially 
developing for his own ends his departed master’s 
views on rhetoric and politics. 


A useful modern edition of the Euthydemus by 
E. H. Gifford was published by the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, in 1905. 
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[H EPIZTIKOZ" ANATPENTIKOZ] 


TA TOT AIAAOLTOYT IITPOZOQIIA 


KPITQON, SQKPATHS, EYOTAHMOS, AIONTSOANPOS, 
KAEINIAS, KTHSIMIMOS 


KPI. Tis jv, @ Leskpares, @ x0es €v Avnet 
Suehéyou; 7) W odds _bpas dxAos TEPLELOT ICEL, aor 
eywye ‘Pooldsevos d aKOvELW mpooeABeny ovdev olds 7° 
 aKkovoat capes: drepxvipas pevrou Kareidov, Kai 
prot Cdo€kev elvan E€vos Tt, @ SueA€yov. tis Ws : 

=0. II6repov Kal é€pwrds, @ Kpitwv; od yap 
els, dAAa bv” Horny. 

KPI. “Ov pev eyes dey, é€K Sefvas TpiTOS dao 
cob Kabijoro: ev peow 5° Dpav To ’A€wdyou peupa- 
Klov HV. Kal bpdAa TOMB, @ o UaxKpares, emdedwnevar 
prot €d0€ev, Kal TOD HweTEepov ov mod Tt Thy HAcKiav 
Sradépew KpitroBoviAov. aAN’ éxeivos poev oKAn- 
dpos, obtos 5é€ mpodepiys Kat adit cies Kat ayabos Thy 
oy. 

xa. Ev@vdnuos obtds eorw, & Kpitwv, dv 
€pwrds* 6 5é map’ eue Kabryevos e& dpiotepas 
adeAdos tovrov, Aovvcddwpos: peréexer Sé Kal 
ovtos TOV Adywr. 
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EUTHYDEMUS 
for ON DISPUTATION: rerutative] 


CHARACTERS 


Crito, Socrates, Evrnypemus, Dionysoporvs, 
Crer1as, Cresrppus 


crt. Who was it, Socrates, that you were talking 
with yesterday at the Lyceum? Why, there was 
such a crowd standing about you that when I came 
up in the hope of listening I could hear nothing 
distinctly : still, by craning over I got a glimpse, 
and it appeared to me that it was a stranger with 
whom you were talking. Who was he? 

soc. About which are you asking, Crito? There 
were two of them, not one. 

cri. The man whom I mean was sitting next but 
one to you, on your right: between you was 
Axiochus’ boy ; and he, Socrates, seemed to me to 
have grown a great deal, so as to look almost the 
same age as my Critobulus, who is rather puny ; 
whereas this boy has come on finely, and has a 
noble air about him. 

soc. Euthydemus is the person to whom you 
refer, Crito, and the one sitting on my left was his 
brother, Dionysodorus. He too takes part in our 
discussions. 
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KPI. Ovdérepov yryvdoxw, @ LedKpates. Kawoi 


a's ¢ ” , , ‘ 
C TLES AV OUTOL, WS EOLKE, cod.orai: mooamTrol ; Kat 


tis 7 codia; 

=0. Odror TO pev yevos, ws eydp.ar, evred0ep 
mobév ciow ex Xiov, dmresenoav 8é és Oovpious, 
pevyovres Se exeev TOA’ 770 € ern mrepl i rovode Tovs 
tomous SvatpiBovow: 6 S€ od epwrds THv codiav 
abrotv, Pavpacia, & Kpitwv- maccodat atrexva@s To 
ye, oS On mpo TOD, 6 Tt elev Of TayKpaTiacTal. 
ToUTW ‘yap €oTov Komloy Tappdayw ov KaTa Tw 
’Axapvave eyevéecOnv tw mayKpatiacta adeAded: 
EKElVwW LEV Yap T@® aware fLovov ow Te wayeoOar: 
ToUTW be m™p@rov pev T@ oapare Sewordrw 
€oTov Kal HaXN,; ho mavTwv éore Kpatetv: ev 
omAous yap avTw TE oop mavu padxeoOau Kai 
dAAov, 6 ds av 5id@ puobdv, oiw Te mound émetra 
Thv ev Tots Sucaornpious paxnv Kpatiorw Kal 
aywvicac8a. Kat aAdov didagar Aéyew TE Kal 
ovyypageobat _Adyous otous eis Ta Suxaoripra. 
mpo Tod pev ovv TadTa Sewa jorny pdvov, viv de 
TéAos emiteOnKaTov TAyKpATLaoTiKh TEXYD- yap 
Hv Aon avrotv pan dpyos, Tadrny vov efeipya- 
obov, WOTE pane av eva. avrois oldv 7 elvar pnd 
avTdpat: otrw dewvay yeyovarov ev Tots Aoyors 
pdxeobat Te Kal efeheyxew TO Gel i Aeyopevor, © opoiws 


édv te yeddos edv te aAnbés 7. ey ev oor, @ 


Kpiray, € ev V@ exw Totv avdpoty trapadobvat €, epavTov- 
Kal yap garov €v odiyep xpovep Tooa av Kal 
aAdov ovtwobv 7a adra tadra Seworv. 





1 The phrase refers especially to a very vigorous sport 
which combined wrestling and boxing. 
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crt. Neither of them is known to me, Socrates. 
A pair of fresh additions, I suppose, to our sophists. 
Where do they hail from, and what science do they 
profess ? 

soc. By birth I believe they belong to these parts, 
that is to say, Chios; they went out as colonists to 
Thurii, but have been exiled thence and have spent 
a good many years now in various parts of this 
country. As to what you ask of their profession, 
it is a wonderful one, Crito. These two men are 
absolutely omniscient: I never knew before what 
“all-round sportsmen ’*! were. They are a pair of 
regular all-round fighters—not in the style of the 
famous all-round athletes, the two brothers of 
Acarnania; they could fight with their bodies only. 
But these two, in the first place, are most formidable 
in body and in fight against all comers—for they are 
not only well skilled themselves in fighting under 
arms, but are able to impart that skill, for a fee, to 
another; and further, they are most competent 
also to fight the battle of the law-courts and teach 
others how to speak, or to have composed for them, 
such speeches as may win their suits. Formerly 
they had merely some ability for this ; but now they 
have put the finishing touch to their skill as all- 
round sportsmen. The one feat of fighting yet 
unperformed by them they have now accomplished, 
so that nobody dares stand up to them for a moment ; 
such a faculty they have acquired for wielding words 
as their weapons and confuting any argument as 
readily if it be true as if it be false. And so I, Crito, 
am minded to place myself in these two gentlemen’s 
hands; for they say it would take them but a little 
while to make anyone else clever in just the same way. 
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KPI. Ti 8€, & Ldb«pares ; od dof TiHv HAtKiav, 
py 7789 mpeoBdrepos ts; 

sa. “Heword ye, & Kpitwv- ixavov rexpypiov 
éxw Kal mapayv0iov tod pi doPetoOa. adrd 
yap TovTw, Ws €mos eimeiv, yepovre OvTe jpéa- 
ony Tavrns Tis codias, is € eywye éemiOupa, THs 
EploTiKs méepvow 7 mpomrépvow ovdemw mommy 
cod. ddr eyw &v pdvov doPodua, pn ad 
dvetdos totv Edvow mepiaw, wonep Kovvw TO 
MyrtpoBiov, 7 KiBapiorh, ds eué SiddoKxer ert Kal 
vov KiBapilew: spavtes obv of Tratdes of cupdor- 
THTai pov ey“od Te KaTayeA@or Kai tov Kovvov 
Kadotot yepovTodiddokadov. pt) ody Kai Toiv 
Eévow tis tadTo Toro dveidion: ot 8 adrd Tobro 
tows poBovpevor taxa pe ovK av eOédovev mpoo- 
deEacba. eyw 8, & Kpirwv, exeioe pev ad- 
Aovs mérevka ovppabytds por doirav mpeoPuras, 
evtav0a S5€ ye érépovs meipdcopar meiBew. Kal 
ad Ti od avpdoitads; ws' dé déAeap adrois afopev 
tovs gods vieis: édiduevor yap exeivwy old’ drt 
Kal Huds mawdevaovow. 

KPI. *AAX’ oddév Kwdver, & LaKpares, édv ye 
cot Sox. mp@rov S€ por Sinynoa tiv codiav 
Tow avopoiv tis eotw, iva €id@ 6 Te Kal pabn- 
oopeda. 

22. Odx av Pbdvois axovwv: ws odk« av Exousi 
ye eimetv, tt od mpocetxyov Tov vodv abrotv, adda 
mdavu Kal mpocetyov Kal péeuvnpa, Kal GoL 7eELpa- 
couat e€ apis amavra Sinyjnoacba. Kara Pedr 


1 So Winckelmann: od ri tov cuudoira icws MSS. 
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cri. What, Socrates! Are you not afraid, at 
your time of life, that you may be too old for that 
now ? 

soc. Not at all, Crito: I have enough proof and 
reassurance to the contrary. These same two 
persons were little less than old men at the time of 
their taking up this science, which I desire to have, 
of disputation. Last year, or the year before, 
they were as yet without their science. The only 
thing I am afraid of is that I may bring the same 
disgrace upon our two visitors as upon Connus, son 
of Metrobius, the harper, who is still trying to 
teach me the harp; so that the boys who go to his 
lessons with me make fun of me and call Connus 
“the gaffers’ master.” This makes me fear that 
someone may make the same reproach to the two 
strangers; and, for aught I know, their dread of 
this very thing may make them unwilling to accept 
me. So, Crito, just as in the other case I have 
persuaded some elderly men to come and have 
lessons with me, in this affair I am going to try and 
persuade another set. Now you, I am sure, will 
come with me to school; and we will take your sons 
as a bait to entice them, for I have no doubt that 
the attraction of these young fellows will make them 
include us also in the class. 

crt. I have no objection, Socrates, if you think 
fit todo so. But first you must explain to me what 
is the science these men profess, that I may know 
what it is we are going to learn. 

soc. You shall be told at once; for I cannot 
plead that I did not give them my attention, since 
I not only attended closely but remember and will 
try to expound the whole thing from the beginning. 
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, ” / > ~ 4 
ydp twa €rvxov Kabijpevos evtatba, obzep at pe 
eldes, €v TH aroduTnpiw pdvos, Kal Hon ev V@ 
elyov. avaorivar: aviotapevov dé pov eyeveTo TO 
elwOos onpuetov TO Sadviov. mddAw ody exa- 
Oelounv, Kal dAlyw tortepov cicépyecbov trovTw, 
a > > / ‘ e /, \ »” 

6 tT Ev@vdnuos Kat 6 Atovvaddmpos, Kai adAot 
\ A s ‘ > ‘ n > / 

pabnrai dua ad moAXot enol Soxeiv: eiceAPovre 

d¢ mepterateityy ev TH Kataotéyw Spouw. Kal 

” tf 73 nn a / , 
ovmw tovTw dU 7 Tpets Spdsous mepreAnAvbore 
” ‘ Ra. a , a \ \ \ 
yoTnv, Kat eioépxerar KXewias, dv ad dis moAvd 
> / > ~ / ” \ > ~ 
emidedwkevat, adAnOA A€ywv: dmicbev Se adroo 
> ‘ / , Ld ‘ , 
€paotat mavu moAAoi te aAAo Kai Krijowrmos, 

/ , 4 / > A 
veavioxos tis Ilavaveds, udAa Kados te Kayabos 

‘ 4 Lid \ ¢ \ \ \ /, > 
thy dvow, doov pr) bBprot7s Sua TO véos e«ivat. 
> ‘ on e / > A “~ > / / 
ioav otv pe 6 Krewias amd tis eicddov pdvov 
KaOynuevov, avtixpus iav tapexabeleto ex Seas, 
o ‘ ‘ / 9 7 A > A hid 
womep Kal od dys: iddvte 5é adrov 6 Te Avovu- 
addwpos Kal 6 Eddvdnuos mpatov pev émoravre 
SueAeyeoOnv adAjAow, GaAAnv Kat aAAnv azo- 
Brérovre els Hpas: Kal yap .mdvy avrotv mpoc- 
etxov TOV voov: emreura, iovte 6 bev Tapa To 
petpavov exabélero, 6 Evdvdnpos, 6 be map’ 
avrov ewe ev apiorepa of 8° adAoe ws ExaoTos 
erbyxavev. 

"Homalopny oov avr) dre dua. xpdovov éwpakeds* 
preva Se Tobro elzrov mpos Tov KAewiav, "QO Krewia, 
TwOE pEVTOL TA dv8pe cope, Ev6vdnpds TE Kal 
Atovvaddwpos, od Ta opixpd, GAA Ta peydAa’ Ta 





1 This gymnasium (the Lyceum) was a public one, open 

mpesone of all ages, and was a common resort of Socrates 
the sophists. 

2 Socrates believed that his conduct was occasionally 
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By some providence I chanced to be sitting in the 
place where you saw me, in the undressing-room,! 
alone, and was just intending to get up and go; but 
the moment I did so, there came my wonted spiritual 
sign.” So I sat down again, and after a little while 
these two persons entered—Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus—and accompanying them, quite a number, 
as it seemed to me, of their pupils: the two men 
came in and began walking round inside the cloister.3 
Hardly had they taken two or three turns, when 
in stepped Cleinias, who you say has come on so 
much, and you are right: behind him was a whole 
troop of lovers, and among them Ctesippus, a young 
fellow from Paeania, of gentle birth and breeding, 
except for a certain insolence of youth. So when 
Cleinias as he entered caught sight of me sitting there 
alone, he came straight across and sat beside me on 
my right, just as you say. Dionysodorus and Euthy- 
demus, when they saw him, stood at first talking with 
each other, and casting an occasional glance at us— 
for my attention was fixed on them—but then one 
of them, Euthydemus, took a seat by the youth, 
and the other next to me on my left; the rest, 
where each happened to find one. 

So I greeted the two brothers, as not having seen 
them for some time; after that I said to Cleinias : 
My dear Cleinias, these two men, you know, are 


skilled not in little things, but in great. For they 


— by a spiritual voice or sign peculiar to himself. By 
lato’s account it was always negative, but the present 
instance shows how Xenophon might have some reason for 
saying that it was sometimes positive. 

* The cloister ran round the central open court, and was 
reached by passing through the undressing-room. 
385 
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yap epi Tov mdAcuov mavTa émiotacbov, dca Set 
tov péAdovta otpatnydov éceoba, tds Te Tdkews 
Kal Tas Hyeuovias THY oTpatoTédwv Kal dca év 
OrrAows pdxecba Si8axréov: olw re Sé Kal movpoo 
duvarov eivar adtov att@ Bonbeiv ev rots SiKa- 
orTnpiows, dv tis adrov adi. eirav obv Tadra 

/ ¢ 93 > lal > / yy wv 
Karedpovyibnv tm’ adroiv: éyeAacdrny obv audw 
Brébavte eis aAAjAw, Kal 6 EvdOvdnuos elmev: 

4 ” ~ > 4 / > A 
Ovro: ert tabra, & Uadxpares, orrovdalouev, dAda 
mapépyois attois ypwucla. Kayd Oavudoas 

1) wv \ ” is ~ ” > 
elrov: Kaddv dv te 70 Epyov tudv ein, et THAL- 
katTa mpdyyara mdapepya viv Tuyxdver OvTa, Kal 
mpos Oedv etmerov por, Ti éatt TodTO TO KaAdv. 
2A / ” > > / 7 0. ov > a 

petnv, €bn, @ Lw«pares, olduca olw 7° eivar 
Tapadobvar KdAAor’ avOpwimwv Kal TaxLOTA. 

°Q. Zeb, ofov, jv 8 eyd, Aéyerov mpaypa* 7d0ev 
TodTo TO Epyaov edpéernv; eyw dé mept tuav 
Svevoodpnv ert, Wamep viv 51) EAeyov, cs TO odd 

A a a> 
Tobdro Sewvotv dvrow, ev SrrAois pwdyeoOar, Kal TadT 

a > 
Edeyov epi of@v: ote yap TO mpdtepov ézedy- 
adrnv, Tobro péeuvnuar add eémayyedAopevw. 
~ ~ ww 
et 5€ viv ddnbds tadrnv tiv emorhpny éxeror, 
~ ‘ 
tAew eintov: arexvds yap éywye odw womep bed 
mpocayopevw, ovyyvwunv Sedpevos exew por TOV 
uv i] > ta > > ean s E 30 55 / 
eumpoober eipnucvwv. add’ dparov, & Eddvdnue 
lod A \ 
te kat Avovvaddwpe, et adnO_ édéyerov: bd yap 

“~ ~ ‘ 
Tob peyélous Tob emayyéAuatos ovdéev Bavpactov 
amore. 

"AM cd toh, & UdKpares, Efarov, todo 
ovTws éxov. 
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Maxapilw dp’ buds éywye tod Kripatos Todd 
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understand all about war, that is, as much as is 
needful for him who is to be a good general; both 
the tactics and the strategy of armies, and all the 
teaching of troops under arms; and they can also 
enable one to get redress in the law courts for a 
wrong that one may have suffered. 

When I had said this, I saw they despised me for 
it, and they both laughed, looking at each other; 
then Euthydemus said: No, no, Socrates, we do 
not make those matters our business now; we deal 
with them as diversions. 

At this I wondered and said: Your business must 
be a fine one, if such great matters are indeed 
diversions to you; so I beseech you, tell me what 
this fine business is. 

Virtue, Socrates, he replied, is what we deem 
ourselves able to purvey in a pre-eminently excellent 
and speedy manner. 

Good heavens, I exclaimed, a mighty affair 
indeed! Where did you have the luck to pick it 
up? I was still considering you, as I remarked 
just now, to be chiefly skilled in fighting under arms, 
and so spoke of you in those terms: for when you 
visited our city before, this, I recollect, was the 
profession you made. But if you now in truth 
possess this other knowledge, have mercy—you see 
I address you just as though you were a couple of 
gods, beseeching you to forgive my former remarks. 
But make sure, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
that you spoke the truth: for the vastness of your 
promise gives me some excuse for disbelieving. 

You may be sure, Socrates, they replied, it is as 
we say. 

Then I congratulate you on your acquisition far 
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padrov 7 7H péyav Baowréa THs apxis: Toaovbe dé 
pou elmerov, ei ev v@ ExeTov emderkvdvar Tavryny 
TV codiav, 7) Tas odey BeBowAevras. 

°"En’” adro ye ToOTo md peoper, ® UwKpates, wes 
emdeiEovte Kai didakovte, edv tis E0An pavOaveww. 

“AW ort pe €BeAjoovow dmavres ot t i) ExovTes, 
€ya) bvpiv eyyvapat, mparos bev eyw, emeta dé 
KAcwias ovrooi, mpos Ss jpeiv Krijourmes TE 68¢ 
Kal of ddAow odToL, Hv So eye deucvds adr@ Tovs 
epacras TOUS KAewitov: ot de eTUyXavov nas Hoy 
TEepuoTapevor. oO yap Krijourmos ETUXE moppw 
Kabelopevos tod KAewiov, euoi dSoKeiv: ais & 
ervyxavev 6 Evdvdnuos uot duadeydpevos mpo- 
veveuKws eis TO 7pdobev, ev pweow OvTOS HudV TOD 
KAewiov éemeckdte: TH Krnoinmw ris béas: Bov- 
Adpevds te obv Bedoacbat 6 Krijourmos ta TratduKd. 
kal dua diAjKoos Wy avamyndjcas mp@tos mpoc- 
éoTn iv ev TH Karaytixpv: ovtws obv Kal of 
aAAou exeivoy iddvres mEepieoTnoay Huds, of Te TOD 
KAewiov €pacrai Kai ot Tob EvPvdypov Te Kal 
Atovyaodespou éTatpot. Tourous 57) eye devxvods 
eXeyov TH Eddvdjuy, OTe madvTes €Touror elev 
pavOdvew: 6 Te ovv Krijourmos owvedy) pdda 
mpoBvpus Kal Ob dAAot, Kat exéAevov abra Kowh 
MaVTES emdeiSaobat Thy Svvapw Tis codias. 

Etzov odv éyw, ?Q Eddvdnue cai Avovvaddwpe, 
mdvu ev odv TavTl TpoOT@ Kal TovTOLs yapicacUov 
Kai e“od evexa emidei€atov. Ta pev odv tAcloTa 
SHAov Gt odK dAtyov Epyov éemBdeiEar- 7dde Sé jor 
elmeTOv, TOTEpov TrEeTELoLevoy HON, Ws xp) Tap’ 
tuav pavOdavew, dvvaic8 av ayabov rovjoa avdpa 
Hovov, 7) Kal exeivov Tov prTw TeTTELopEevov Sia TO 
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more than I do the great king on his empire: 
only tell me whether you intend to exhibit this 
science of yours, or what you have determined to 
do. 

We are here for the very purpose, Socrates, of 
exhibiting and expounding it to anyone who wishes 
to learn. 

Well, I guarantee that all who do not possess it 
will wish to—myself to begin with, then Cleinias 
here and, besides us, Ctesippus and all these 
others, I said, showing him the lovers of Cleinias, 
who were by this time standing about us. For 
Ctesippus, as it happened, was sitting some way 
from Cleinias, I noticed ; and by chance, as Euthy- 
demus leant forward in talking to me he obscured 
Ctesippus’s view of Cleinias, who was between us. 
Then Ctesippus, desiring to gaze on his favourite 
and being also an eager listener, led the way by 
jumping up and placing himself opposite us; and 
this made the others, on seeing what he did, stand 
around us, both Cleinias’s lovers and the followers of 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. Pointing to these, 
I told Euthydemus that they were all ready to learn ; 
to which Ctesippus assented with great eagerness, and 
so did the rest ; and they all joined in urging the 
two men to exhibit the power of their wisdom. 

On this I remarked: My good Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, you must do your very best to gratify 
my friends and, for my sake also, to give us an 
exhibition. To do it in full, of course, would obviously 
be a lengthy performance : but tell me one thing— 
will you be able to make a good man of him only who 
is already convinced that he should learn of you, or 
of him also who is not yet so convinced, owing to 
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an absolute disbelief that virtue is a thing that 
can be learnt or that you are teachers of it? 
Come now, is it the business of this same art to 
persuade such a man that virtue is teachable and 
that you are the men of whom one may best learn 
it, or does this need some other art ? 

No, this same one can do it, Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Then you two, Dionysodorus, I said, would be the 
best persons now on earth to incite one to the pursuit 
of knowledge and the practice of virtue ? 

We think so, at least, Socrates. 

Well then, please defer the display of all the rest 
to some other occasion, I said, and exhibit this one 
thing. You are to persuade this young fellow here 
that he ought to ensue wisdom and practise virtue, 
and so you will oblige both me and all these present. 
This youth happens to be in just the sort of con- 
dition I speak of; and I and all of us here are at 


-this moment anxious for him to become as good as 


possible. Heis the son of Axiochus, son of the former 
Alcibiades,! and is own cousin to the Alcibiades that 
now is: his name is Cleinias. He is young; and so 
we have fears for him, as well one may for a young 
man, lest someone forestall us and turn his inclina- 
tion to some other course of life, and so corrupt 
him. Hence your arrival now is most happy. 
Come now, if it is all the same to you, make trial of 
the lad and talk with him in our presence. 

When I had thus spoken, in almost these very 
words, Euthydemus answered in a tone both manly 


1 i.e. the famous Alcibiades, who died in 404 z.c. at the 
age of 44. The supposed time of this discussion must be a 
year or two before tes’ death (399 B.c.). 
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and dashing: Oh, it is all the same to us, Socrates, 
provided the youth is willing to answer us. 

Why, in fact, I said, that is just what he is used to: 
these people here are constantly coming to him and 
asking him a number of questions and debating with 
him, so he is a fairly fearless answerer. 

What ensued, Crito, how am I to relate in proper 
style? For no slight matter it is to be able to 
recall in description such enormous knowledge as. 
theirs. Consequently, like the poets, I must needs 
begin my narrative with an invocation of the Muses 
and Memory. Well, Euthydemus set to work, so 
far as I remember, in terms very much the same 
as these : Cleinias, which sort of men are the learners, 
the wise or the foolish ? 

At this the young man, feeling the embarrassment 
of the question, blushed and glanced at me in his 
helplessness. So I, perceiving his confusion, said : 
Have no fear, Cleinias; answer bravely, whichever 
you think it is: for perchance he is doing you the 
greatest service in the world. 

Meanwhile Dionysodorus leant over a little to me, 
with a broad smile on his face, and whispered in my 
ear: Let me tell you, Socrates, beforehand that, 
whichever way the lad answers, he will be confuted. 

While he was saying this, Cleinias made his reply, 
so that I was unable even to advise the boy to be 
wary: he replied that it was the wise who were the 
learners. 

Then Euthydemus asked: And are there persons 
whom you call teachers, or not ? 

He agreed that there were. 
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And the teachers of the learners are teachers in 
the same way as your lute-master and your writing- 
master, I suppose, were teachers of you and the other 
boys, while you were pupils ? 

He assented. 

Now, of course, when you were learning, you did 
not yet know the things you were learning? 

No, he said. - 

So were you wise, when you did not know those 
things ? 

No, to be sure, he said. 

Then if not wise, foolish ? 

Certainly. 

So when you learnt what you did not know, you 
learnt while being foolish. 

To this the lad nodded assent. 

Hence it is the foolish who learn, Cleinias, and not 
the wise, as you suppose. 

When he had thus spoken, all those followers of 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus raised a cheer and a 
laugh, like a chorus at the signal of their director ; 
and before the boy could fairly and fully recover 
his breath Dionysodorus took up the cudgels and 
said: Well now, Cleinias, whenever your writing- 
master dictated from memory, which of the boys 
learnt the piece recited, the wise or the foolish ? 

The wise, said Cleinias. 

So it is the wise who learn, and not the foolish : 
hence the answer you gave just now to Euthydemus 
was a bad one. 

Thereupon arose a great deal of laughter and loud 
applause from the pair’s adorers, in admiration of 
their cleverness ; while we on our side were dismayed 
and held our peace. Then Euthydemus, observing 
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our dismay, and seeking to astonish us still further, 
would not let the boy go, but went on questioning him 
and, like a skilful dancer, gave a twofold twist to his 
questions on the same point: Now, do the learners 
learn what they know, he asked, or what they do 
not ? 

Then Dionysodorus whispered to me again softly : 
Here comes a second one, Socrates, just like the first. 

Heavens! I replied: surely the first question served 
you well enough. 

All our questions, Socrates, he said, are like that ; 
they leave no escape. 

And consequently, as it seems to me, I remarked, 
you have this high repute among your disciples. 

Meanwhile Cleinias answered Euthydemus, that 
learners learnt what they did not know; so he had 
to meet the same course of questions as before : 
Well then, asked the other, do you not know your 
letters ? 

Yes, he said. 

All of them ? 

He admitted it. 

Now when anyone dictates some piece or other, 
does he not dictate letters ? 

He admitted it. 

And he dictates things of which you know some- 
thing, since you know all of them? 

He admitted this too. 

Well now, said the other, surely you do not learn 
whatever such a person dictates; it is rather he 
_ who does not. know his letters that learns ? 

No, he replied ; I learn. 

Then you learn what you know, since you know 
all your letters. 
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He agreed. 
- So your answer was not correct, he said. 
The last word was hardly out of Euthydemus’ 
mouth when Dionysodorus caught, as it were, the 
_ ball of the argument and, aiming at the boy again, 
_ said: Euthydemus is deceiving you, Cleinias. Tell 
me, is not learning the reception of knowledge of 
that which one learns ? 
Cleinias agreed. 
And is not knowing, he went on, just having 
knowledge at the time ? 
He assented. 
So that not knowing is not yet having knowledge ? 
He agreed with him. 
Then are those who receive anything those who 
have it already, or those who have it not ? 
Those who have it not. 
__ And you have admitted that those who do not 
know belong also to this class of those who have it 
not? 
_ He nodded assent. 
And the learners belong to the class of the receiv- 
_ing and not to that of the having ? 
He agreed. 
_ Hence it is those who do not know that learn, 
- Cleinias, and not those who know. 
__ Euthydemus was proceeding to press the youth 
for the third fall, when I, perceiving the lad was 
_ going under, and wishing to give him some breathing- 
space lest he should shame us by losing heart, 
encouraged him with these words: Cleinias, do not 
| be surprised that these arguments seem strange to 
you; for perhaps you do not discern what our two 
Visitors are doing to you. They are acting just like 
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the celebrants of the Corybantic rites, when they per- 
form the enthronement of the person whom they 
are about to initiate. There, as you know, if you 
have been through it, they have dancing and merry- 
making: so here these two are merely dancing 
about you and performing their sportive gambols 
with a view to your subsequent initiation. You 
must now, accordingly, suppose you are listening 
to the first part of the professorial mysteries. First 
of all, as Prodicus says, you have ‘to learn about the 
correct use of words—the very point that our two 
visitors are making plain to you, namely, that you 
were unaware that learning is the name which 
people apply on the one hand to the case of a man 
who, having originally no knowledge about some 
matter, in course of time receives such knowledge ; 
and on the other hand the same word is applied 
when, having the knowledge already, he uses that 
knowledge for the investigation of the same matter 
whether occurring in action or in speech. It is 
true that they tend rather to call it understanding than 
learning, but occasionally they call it learning too ; 
and this point, as our friends are demonstrating, 
has escaped your notice—how the same word is 
used for people who are in the opposite conditions 
of knowing and not knowing. A similar point 
underlay the second question, where they asked you 
whether people learn what they know, or what they 
do not. Such things are the sport of the sciences— 
and that is why I tell you these men are making 
game of you; I call it sport because, although one 
were to learn many or even all of such tricks, one 
would be not a whit the wiser as to the true state 
of the matters in hand, but only able to make game 
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1 émideliacOa: MSS,: émidelEecOac Stephanus. 
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of people, thanks to the difference in the sense of 
the words, by tripping them up and overturning 
them; just as those who slyly pull stools away 
from persons who are about to sit down make merry 
and laugh when they see one sprawling on one’s back. 
So far, then, you are to regard these gentlemen’s 
treatment of you as mere play: but after this they 
will doubtless display to you their own serious object, 
while I shall keep them on the track and see that they 
fulfil the promise they gave me. They said they 
would exhibit their skill in exhortation ; but instead, 
I conceive, they thought fit to make sport with you 
first. So now, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, let 
us have done with your sport: I daresay you have 
had as much as you want. What you have next 
to do is to give us a display of exhorting this youth 
as to how he should devote himself to wisdom and 
virtue. But first I shall explain to you how I regard 
this matter and how I desire to hear it dealt with. 
If I strike you as treating it in a crude and ridiculous 
manner, do not laugh me to scorn ; for in my eager- 
ness to listen to your wisdom I shall venture to 
improvise in your presence. So both you and your 
disciples must restrain yourselves and listen without 
laughing; and you, son of Axiochus, answer me 
this : 


Do all we human beings wish to prosper? Or 
is this question one of the absurdities I was afraid 
of just now? For I suppose it is stupid merely to 
ask such things, since every man must wish to 
prosper. 

Everyone in the world, said Cleinias. 

Well then, I asked, as to the next step, since we 
wish to prosper, how can we prosper? Will it be if 
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we have many good things? Or is this an even 
sillier question than the other? For surely this 
too must obviously be so. 

He agreed. 

Come now, of things that are, what sort do we 
hold to be really good? Or does it appear to be 
no difficult matter, and no problem for an important 
person, to find here too a ready answer? Anyone 
will tell us that to be rich is good, surely ? 

Quite true, he said. 

Then it is the same with being healthy and hand- 
some, and having the other bodily endowments in 
plenty ? 

He agreed. 

Again, it is surely clear that good birth and talents 
and distinctions in one’s own country are good 
things. 

He admitted it. 

Then what have we still remaining, I asked, in 
the class of goods? What of being temperate, and 
just, and brave? I pray you tell me, Cleinias, do 
you think we shall be right in ranking these as 
goods, or in rejecting them? For it may be that 
someone will dispute it. How does it strike you? 

They are goods, said Cleinias. 

Very well, I went on, and where in the troupe 
shall we station wisdom? Among the goods, or 
how ? 

Among the goods. 

Then take heed that we do not pass over any of 
the goods that may deserve mention. 

I do not think we are leaving any out,. said 


 Cleinias. 


Hereupon I recollected one and said: Yes, by 
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1 ypauparicral were the schoolmasters who taught reading 
and writing and explained the difficulties of Homer in 
primary education. 
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Heaven, we are on the verge of omitting the greatest 
of the goods. 

What is that? he asked. 

Good fortune, Cleinias: a thing which all men, 
even the worst fools, refer to as the greatest of goods. 

You are right, he said. 

Once again I reconsidered and said: We have 
almost made ourselves laughing-stocks, you and I, 
son of Axiochus, for our visitors. 

What is wrong now ? he asked. 

Why, after putting good fortune in our former list, 
we have just been discussing the same thing again. 

What is the point ? 

Surely it is ridiculous, when a thing has been 


_ before us all the time, to set it forth again and go 


over the same ground twice. 
To what are you referring ? he asked. 
Wisdom, I replied, is presumably good fortune : 


_ even a child could see that. 


He wondered at this—he is still so young and 
simple-minded: then I, perceiving his surprise, 
went on: Can you be unaware, Cleinias, that for 
success in flute-music it is the flute-players that 
have the best fortune ? 

He agreed to this. 

Then in writing and reading letters it will be the 


_ schoolmasters.! 


Certainly. 
Well now, for the dangers of a sea-voyage, do you 


¢ consider any pilots to be more fortunate, as a general 
rule, than the wise ones ? 


No, to be sure. 
Well, then, suppose you were on a campaign, 
with which kind of general would you prefer to 
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share both the peril and the luck—a wise one, or 
an ignorant ? 

With a wise one. 

Well then, supposing you were, sick, with which 
kind of doctor would you like to venture yourself— 
a wise one, or an ignorant ? 

With a wise one. 

And your reason, I said, is this, that you would 
fare with better fortune in the hands of a wise one 
than of an ignorant one ? 

He assented. 

So that wisdom everywhere causes men to be 
fortunate: since I presume she could never err, but 
must needs be right in act and result ; otherwise she 
could be no longer wisdom. 

We came to an agreement somehow or other in 
the end that the truth in general was this: when 
wisdom is present, he with whom it is present has no 
need of good fortune as well; and as we had agreed 
on this I began to inquire of him over again what 
we should think, in this case, of our previous agree- 
ments. For we agreed, said I, that if many goods 
were present to us we should be happy and prosper. 

Yes, he said. 

Then would we be happy because of our present 
goods, if they gave us no benefit, or if they gave us 
some ? 

If they gave us benefit, he said. 

And would a thing benefit us if we merely had it 
and did not use it? For instance, if we had a lot 
of provisions, but did not eat them, or liquor, and did 
not drink it, could we be said to be benefited ? 

Of course not, he answered. 

Well then, if every craftsman found the requisites 
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for his particular work all ready prepared for him, 
and then made no use of them, would he prosper 
because of these acquisitions, as having acquired all 
the things necessary for a craftsman to have at hand? 
For example, if a carpenter were furnished with 
all his tools and a good supply of wood, but did no 
carpentry, is it possible he could be benefited by 
what he had got ? 
By no means, he said. 
Well now, suppose a man had got wealth and all 
the goods that we mentioned just now, but made no 


-use of them; would he be happy because of his 


possessing these goods ? 

Surely not, Socrates. 

So it seems one must not merely have acquired 
such goods if one is to be happy, but use them too; 
else there is no benefit gained from their possession. 

True. 

Then have we here enough means, Cleinias, for 
making a man happy—in the possession of these 
goods and using them ? 

I think so. 

Shall we say, I asked, if he uses them rightly, 
or just as much if he does not? 

If rightly. 

Well answered, I said; for I suppose there is 
more mischief when a man uses anything wrongly 
than when he lets it alone. In the one case there is 
evil; in the other there is neither evil nor good. 
May we not state it so? 

He agreed. 

To proceed then: in the working and use con- 
nected with wood, is there anything else that effects 
the right use than the knowledge of carpentry ? 
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Surely not, he said. 

Further, I presume that in the working connected 
with furniture it is knowledge that effects the right 
work. 

Yes, he said. 

Then similarly, I went on, in the use of the goods 
we mentioned at first—wealth and health and 
beauty—was it knowledge that showed the way to 
the right use of all those advantages and rectified 
their conduct, or was it something else ? 

Knowledge, he replied. 

So that knowledge, it would seem, supplies man- 
kind not only with good luck, but with welfare, in all 
that he either possesses or conducts. 

He agreed. 

Then can we, in Heaven’s name, get any benefit 
from all the other possessions without understanding 
and wisdom? Shall we say that a man will profit 
more by possessing much and doing much when he 
has no sense, than he will if he does and possesses 
little? Consider it this way : would he not err less 
if he did less; and so, erring less, do less ill; and 
hence, doing less ill, be less miserable ? 

Certainly, he said. 

In which of the two cases, when one is poor or 
when one is rich, will one be more likely to do 
less ? 

When one is poor, he said. 

And when one is weak, or when one is strong ? 

Weak. 

And when one has high position, or has none ? 

None. 

When one is brave and self-controlled, will one do 
less, or when one is a coward ? 
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A coward. 
So too, when idle rather than busy ? 
He agreed. 


And slow rather than quick, and dim of sight and 
hearing rather than sharp ? 

We agreed with each other as to these and all 
such cases. 

To sum up then, Cleinias, I proceeded, it seems 
that, as regards the whole lot of things which at 
first we termed goods, the discussion they demand 
is not on the question of how they are in themselves 
and by nature goods, but rather, I conceive, as 
follows: if they are guided by ignorance, they are 
greater evils than their opposites, according as they 
are more capable of ministering to their evil guide ; 


' whereas if understanding and wisdom guide them, 


they are greater goods ; but in themselves neither 
sort is of any worth. 

I think the case appears, he replied, to be as you 
suggest. 

Now what result do we get from our statements ? 
Is it not precisely that, of all the other things, not 
one is either good or bad, but of these two, wisdom 
is good and ignorance bad ? 

He agreed. 

Let us consider then, I said, the further conclusion 
that lies before us. Since we are all eager to be 
happy, and since we were found to become so by 
not only using things but using them aright, while 
knowledge, we saw, was that which provided the 
rightness and good fortune, it seems that every 
man must prepare himself by all available means 
so that he may be as wise as possible. Is it not 
so? 
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Yes, he said. 

And if a man thinks, as well he may, that he 
ought. to get this endowment from his father much 
more than money, and also from his guardians and 
his ordinary friends, and from those who profess 
to be his lovers, whether strangers or fellow-citizens 
—praying and beseeching them to give him his share 
of wisdom ; there is no disgrace, Cleinias, or repro- 
bation in making this a reason for serving and being 
a slave to either one’s lover or any man, and being 
ready to perform any service that is honourable 
in one’s eagerness to become wise. Is not this your 
view ? I asked. 

I think you are perfectly right, he replied. 

Yes, Cleinias, I went on, if wisdom is teachable, 
and does not present itself to mankind of its own 
aecord—for this is a question that we have still to 
consider as not yet agreed on by you and me. 

For my part, Socrates, he said, I think it is 
teachable. 

At this I was glad, and said : Well spoken indeed, 
my excellent friend! How good of you to relieve 
me of a long inquiry into this very point, whether 
wisdom is teachable or not teachable! So now, 
since you think it is both teachable and the only 
thing in the world that makes man happy and 
fortunate, can you help saying that it is necessary to 
pursue wisdom or intending to pursue it yourself ? 

Why, said he, I do say so, Socrates, with all my 
might. 

So I, delighted to hear this, said : There, Dionyso- 
dorus and Euthydemus, is my illustration of what 
I desire a hortatory argument to be—rough and 
ready, perhaps, and expressed at laborious length : 
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Adyos Hv en’ aperHy. 
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codov yevéobar, motepov mailete Tatra AéyovtTes 
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now let either of you who wishes to do so give us 
an example of an artist’s handling of this same matter. 
If you do not wish to do that, let your display begin 
where I-left off, and show the lad whether he ought 
to acquire every kind of knowledge, or whether 
there is a single sort of it which one must obtain 
if one is to be both happy and a good man, and what 
it is. For as I was saying at the outset, it really 
is a matter of great moment to us wt this youth 
should become wise and good. 

These were my words, Crito ; pad I set about 
giving the closest attention to what should follow, 
and observing in what fashion they would deal with 
the question, and how they would start exhorting 
the youth to practise wisdom and virtue. So then 
the elder of them, Dionysodorus, entered first upon 
the discussion, and we all turned our eyes on him 
expecting to hear, there and then, some wonderful 
arguments. And this result we certainly got; for 
wondrous, in a way, Crito, was the argument that the 
man then ushered forth, which is worth your hearing 
as a notable incitement to virtue. 

Tell me, Socrates, he said, and all you others who 
say you desire this youth to become wise, whether 
you say this in jest or truly and earnestly desire it. 

At this I reflected that previously, as it seemed, 
they took us to be jesting, when we urged them to 
converse with the youth, and hence they made a 
jest of it and did not take it seriously. This reflec- 
tion therefore made me insist all the more that we 
were in deadly earnest. 

Then Dionysodorus said: Yet be careful, Socrates, 
that you do not have to deny what you say now. 
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I know what I am about, I said: I know I shall 
never deny it. 

Well now, he proceeded ; you tell me you wish 
him to become wise ? 

Certainly. 

And at present, he asked, is Cleinias wise or not ? 

He says he is not yet so—he is no vain pretender. 

And you, he went on, wish him to become wise, 
and not to be ignorant ? 

We agreed. 

So you wish him to become what he is not, and to 
be no longer what he now is. 

When I heard this I was confused; and he, 
striking in on my confusion, said : Of course then, 
since you wish him to be no longer what he now is, 
you wish him, apparently, to be dead. And yet 
what valuable friends and lovers they must be, who 
would give anything to know their darling was dead 
and gone ! 

Ctesippus, on hearing this, was annoyed on his 
favourite’s account, and said: Stranger of Thurii, 
were it not rather a rude thing to say, I should tell 
_ you, ill betide your design of speaking so falsely 
__ of me and my friends as to make out—what to me is 
_ almost too profane even to repeat—that I could 
_ wish this boy to be dead and gone! 

Why, Ctesippus, said Euthydemus, do you think 
it possible to lie ? 

_ To be sure, I do, he replied: I should be mad 

_ otherwise. 

_ Do you mean, when one tells the thing about 

_ which one is telling, or when one does not ? 

When one tells it, he said. 

Then if you tell it, you tell just that thing 
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which you tell, of all that are, and nothing else 
whatever ? 

Of course, said Ctesippus. 

Now the thing that you tell is a single one, distinct 
from all the others there are. 

Certainly. 

Then the person who tells that thing tells that 
which is ? 

Yes. 

But yet, surely he who tells what is, and things 
that are, tells the truth: so that Dionysodorus, 
if he tells things that are, tells the truth and speaks 
no lie about you. 

Yes, said Ctesippus ; but he who speaks as he did, 
Euthydemus, does not say things that are. 

Then Euthydemus asked him: And the things 
which are not, surely are not ? 

They are not. 

Then nowhere can the things that are not be ? 

Nowhere. 

Then is it possible for anyone whatever so to deal 
with these things that are not as to make them be 
when they are nowhere ? 

I think not, said Ctesippus. 

Well now, when orators speak before the people, 
do they do nothing ? 

No, they do something, he replied. 

Then if they do, they also make? 

Yes. 

Now, is speaking doing and making? 

He agreed that it is. 

No one, I suppose, speaks what is not—for thereby 
he would be making something ; and you have agreed 


_ that one cannot so much as make what is not—so 
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elvar unde movetv? Wore Kara Tov aov Adyov oddels 
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1 The quibbling throughout this passage is a wilful con- 
fusion of the two very different uses of the verb *‘to be” 
(elvat), (a) in predication, where it has nothing to do with 
existence, and (6) by itself, as stating existence. 

2 Euthydemus seizes on the ambiguous use of KakOs, 
which may mean either ‘‘ badly ” or ‘‘ injuriously.” 
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that, by your account, no one speaks what is false, 
while if Dionysodorus speaks, he speaks what is 
true and is. 

Yes, in faith, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus; but 
somehow or other he speaks what is, only not as it 
is 

How do you mean, Ctesippus? said Dionyso- 
dorus. Are there persons who tell things as they 
are ? 

Why surely, he replied, there are gentlemen— 
people who speak the truth ? 

Well, he went on, good things are in good case, 
bad in bad, are they not ? 

He assented. 

And you admit that gentlemen tell things as they 
are. 

I do. 

Then, Ctesippus, good people speak evil of evil 
things, if they speak of them as they are. 

Yes, I can tell you, very much so, when for instance 
they speak of evil men; among whom, if you take 
my advice, you will beware of being included, that 
the good may not speak ill of you. For, I assure 
you, the good speak ill® of the evil. 

And they speak greatly of the great, asked 
Euthydemus, and hotly of the hot ? 

Certainly, I presume, said Ctesippus: I know 
they speak frigidly of the frigid, and call their 
way of arguing frigid. 

You are turning abusive, Ctesippus, said Dionyso- 
dorus, quite abusive ! 

Not I, on my soul, Dionysodorus, for I like you : 
I am only giving you a friendly hint, and endeavour- 
ing to persuade you never to say anything so tactless 
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1 Lit. “ a Carian slave.” : a 
2 This satyr was fabled to have challenged Apollo toa 
musical contest, and on his fluting being judged inferior to 
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_ in my presence as that I wish these my most highly 
valued friends to be dead and gone. 

So then I, observing that they were getting rather 
savage with each other, began to poke fun at 
_ Ctesippus, saying: Ctesippus, my feeling is that we 
ought to accept from our visitors what they tell us, 
if they are so good as to give it, and should not 
quarrel over a word. For if they understand how 
to do away with people in such sort as to change 
them from wicked and witless to honest and intelli- 
gent, and that too whether they have discovered 
for themselves or learnt from somebody else this 
peculiar kind of destruction or undoing, which en- 
ables them to destroy a man in his wickedness and 
set him up again in honesty ; if they understand this 
—and obviously they do; you know they said that 
their newly discovered art was to turn wicked 
men into good—let us then accord them this 
power; let them destroy the lad for us, and make 
_ him sensible, and all the rest of us likewise. If you 
young fellows are afraid, let the experiment be 
_ made on me as a corpus vile}; for I, being an elderly 
_ person, am ready to take the risk and put myself 
_ in the hands of Dionysodorus here, as if he were 
_ the famous Medea of Colchis. Let him destroy me, 
_ and if he likes let him boil me down, or do to me 
_ whatever he pleases: only he must make me good. 
_ Then Ctesippus said: I too, Socrates, am ready 
_ to offer myself to be skinned by the strangers even 
_ more, if they choose, than they are doing now, if 
_ my hide is not to end by being made into a wine-skin, 
_ like that of Marsyas,? but into the shape of virtue. 
_ Apollo’s harping he was flayed alive by the god for his 
_ presumption, and his skin was hung up like a bag or bottle 
in a cave; cf. Herod. vii. 26. 
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And yet Dionysodorus here believes I am vexed 
with him. I am not vexed at all; I only contradict 
the remarks which I think he has improperly aimed 
at me. Come now, my generous Dionysodorus, do 
not call contradiction abuse : abuse is quite another 


On this Dionysodorus said : As though there were 
such a thing as contradiction! Is that the way you 
argue, Ctesippus ? 

Yes, to be sure, he replied, indeed I do; and do 
you, Dionysodorus, hold that there is not ? 

Well, you at any rate, he said, could not prove 
that you had ever heard a single person contradicting 
another. 

Is that so? he replied: well, let us hear now 
whether I can prove a case of it—Ctesippus contra- 
dicting Dionysodorus. 

Now, will you make that good ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Well then, proceeded the other, each thing that 
is has its own description ? 

Certainly. 

Then do you mean, as each is, or as it is not ? 

As it is. 

Yes, he said, for if you recollect, Ctesippus, we 
showed just now that no one speaks of a thing as it 
is not ; since we saw that no one speaks what is not. 

Well, what of that? asked Ctesippus: are you 

and I contradicting any the less ? 

_ Now tell me, he said, could we contradict if we 
both spoke the description of the same thing ? 
_ In this case should we not surely speak the same 
_ words? 

He agreed. 
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adn’ 7) A€yovr’ adn Bip Aéyew 7 ay) Aéyew ; Luv- 
EXWpeEt. [lérepov obv pevdq pev A€yew odK EoTL, 
do€alew pévrot €otw; Ovdde do€dlew, ey. Ov8° 
apa wevdrs, Hv 5° eyw, Sd€a eoTt TO Tapdazay. 
Otx dn. Ov8° pa dpabia 008" dpabeis dvOpe- 
Tou 7%) ov Toor av ey dpabia, elmep etn, TO. Wye 
decban tTOv mpayydatrwv; Ilavu ye, &dn. 


' ‘The argument is that, if we cannot speak what is not, or 
falsely, of a thing (this assumption being based on the old 
confusion of being with existence), there can be only one 
description of a thin in any given relation, and so there is 
no room for contradiction. This argument is commonly 
ascribed to Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic sect and 
opponent of Plato. It is not clear who exactly are meant 
by ** the followers of Protagoras ” or the ‘*‘ others before his 
time,” 
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But when neither of us speaks the description of 
the thing, he asked, then we should contradict ? 
Or in this case shall we say that neither of us touched 
on the matter at all ? 

This also he admitted. 

’ Well now, when I for my part speak the description 
of the thing, while you give another of another thing, 
do we contradict then? Or do I describe the thing, 
while you do not describe it at all? How can he who 
_ does not describe contradict him who does ?! 

At this Ctesippus was silent; but I, wondering 
at the argument, said: How do you mean, Dionyso- 
dorus? For, to be plain with you, this argument, 
though I have heard it from many people on various 
occasions, never fails to set me wondering—you 
know the followers of Protagoras made great use 
of it, as did others even before his time, but to 
me it always seems to have a wonderful way of 
upsetting not merely other views but itself also— 
and I believe I shall learn the truth of it from you 
far better than from anyone else. There is no 
such thing as speaking false—that is the substance 
of your statement, is it not? Either one must 
speak and speak the truth, or else not speak ? 

He agreed. 

Then shall we ae that speaking false “is not,” but 
thinking false “ 

No, it is the same ak thinking, he said. 

_ So neither is there any false opinion, I said, at all. 

No, he said. 

Nor ignorance, nor ignorant men; or must not 
ignorance occur, if it ever can, when we put things 
falsely ? 

Certainly, he said. 
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Tovro ovK éoTw, Hv 8 eywd. OdK edn. Adyov 
evexa, © Avovvaddwpe, AEyers Tov Adyov, wa 81) 
aromov A€yns, 7) ws GAnbas SoKxet aor oddels elvan 
> 
apabys avOpdmwv; >Ada ot, edn, AeyEov. 7H. 
kal €oT. todro Kata Tov gov Adyov, e&eAéyEat, 
pndevos pevdopevov; OdK éorw, én 6 EdOvSnyos. 
Odd’ dpa exéAevev, pny eyes, viv 817) Avovvaddwpos 
e€eréyEar; To yap pr) dv 7ds av tis Kedevoar; od 
dé Kedcvers; “Or, fv 8 eyd, & EddvSnye, ra 
A ~ A A a 2 / 4, 

copa Tadra Kal Ta ed €xovta od mavu Te pavOdvw, 
> A , > ~ ” A 
aAAa maxéws ws evvod. tows pev odv dpopti- 

4 / > / > \ / bd 
KwWTEpov TL epyjoowa. GAAd ovyylyywoKe, dpa 
Sé- ef yap pyre Pevdeo0ar €or pjre evdH So€d- 
lew pyre aay elvar, adAo tt 08d’ eEapapravew 
goTw, STrav Tis Te mpaTTn; mMpdtTovTa yap ovK 
éoTw dpaptavew rovtrov 6 mpdatre: ovx ovTw 
héyere; Tlavy y’, é6yn. Todrd eorw dn, qv & 
éyw, TO popTiKov epwTnua. et yap p1) dwaprdvouev 
pre mpdtrovres pte A€yovtes pre Siavoov- 
pevor, dpeis, @ mpdos Atds, ei Tadra ovTws Exet, 
/ / Ld ” b) ” ” > \ 
tivog SiddoKador HKeTE; 7) ODK apt. Edate apEeTHV 
KdAdor av mapadotvar avOpimwv 7@ €Oédovre 
pavOavew ; 

Efr’, én, & Uaxpates, 6 Atovvaddwpos dzo- 
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But there is no such thing as this, I said. 
No, he said. 

Is it merely to save your statement, Dionysodorus, 
that you state it so—just to say something startling— 
or is it really and truly your view that there is no 
such thing as an ignorant man ? 

But you, he replied, are to refute me. 

Well, does your argument allow of such a thing 
as refutation, if there is nobody to speak false ? 

There is no such thing, said Euthydemus. 

So neither did Dionysodorus just now bid me 
refute him ? I asked. 

No, for how can one bid something that is not? 
Do you bid such a thing ? 

Well, Euthydemus, I said, it is because I do not 
at all understand these clever devices and palpable 
hits: I am only a dull sort of thinker. And so I 
may perhaps be going to say something rather 
clownish ; but you must forgive me. Here it is: if 
there is no such thing as speaking false or think- 


ing false or» being stupid, surely there can be no 


making a mistake either, when one does some- 
thing. For in doing it there is no mistaking the 
thing that is done. You will state it so, will you 


not? 





Certainly, he said. 

My clownish question, I went on, is now already 
before you. If we make no mistake either in doing 
or saying or intending, I ask you what in Heaven’s 


_ name, on that assumption, is the subject you two set 


up to teach. Or did you not say just now that your 
speciality was to put any man who wished in the 
way of learning virtue ? 

Now really, Socrates, interposed Dionysodorus, 
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AaBadv, ottrws ef Kpdvos, wore & 7O mp@rov 
el7opev viv avapuyvnoKel, Kal El Te Tépvow elrov, 
vov avapvnobjcet, Tots 8 ev TH trapovte Aeyomevors 
> 7 bid ~ A 4 ” > 4 , 
obv>x efers 6 te xp; Kal ydp, édnv eyo, yaderoi 
clot mdvu, eiKoTws' Tapa cod@v yap A€yovrat: 
> ‘ ‘ 4 ~ La / , 
emel Kal TOUTW TH TeAevTAlw TayydAeTOV xpyca- 
6 ’ > e rv / ‘ A > ” ov 
ofai €otw, @ Héyers. TO yap odK Exw 6 TI 
~ La Xr / on A 55 Bal SA 
xXp@par ti mote Adyeis, & Avovvaddwpe; 7 SHAov 
@ e€ > mw > , > / > ‘ > / , 
ott ws odK exw eEcdéyEou avrov; mel eimé, Ti 
got dAdo voet TobtTo TO pha, TO odK Exw 6 TL 
xpjowpat tots Adyois; *AAX’ 6 ad Aédyets, Edn, 
> ~ 
touUTw y ov! mavu xaAderov xpjobar ézrei arroKpwat. 
IIpiv cé adroxpwwacba, Fv 8 ey, & Avovvaddwpe; 
> > , ” . \ , , 
Ovx amoxpiver; é¢n. 7H Kat Sixaov; Ai- 
PAs ” A , / e > 
kaov pevtor, epn. Kara tiva Adyov; Hv 8 
> , nn ~ @ A / @ 4, ~ A / 
ey 7 SfAov ott Kara TOvde, STL ov viv mavaodds 
a S Ja a 
Tis juiv adifar mept Adyous, Kai olcf’ Gre Sei 
amoxpivac0at Kal 6Te uy; Kal vov odd’ av OrLody 
> ‘ Md , a > cal ~ 
amoxpivet, ate yryvwoxwv ore od det; Aadeis, 
éon, apeAjoas amoxpivacba- addr’, & yale, 
meiBov Kal amoxpivov, ézeid7) Kal opodoyeis pe 
codov elva. Ileoréov roivuv, fw 8 eyed, Kai 
> 4 ¢ ” A ‘4 + > a aD 4 
avayKn, ds €ouxe’ od yap apxyets: add’ épdira. 
” lal ~ 
Ildrepov obv yuyiv exovra voet ta voodvta, 


} Kal ta axpvya; Ta duynv éxovta. Oicba odv 


1 +’ o} Badham: 7@ Mss, 





1 4,¢@. voet, ** intend.” 
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are you such an old dotard as to recollect now what we 
said at first, and will you now recollect what I may 
have said last year, and yet be at-a loss how to deal 
with the arguments urged at the moment ? 

Well, you see, I replied, they are so very hard, 
and naturally so; for they fall from the lips of wise 
men; and this is further shown by the extreme 
difficulty of dealing with this last one you put forward. 
For what on earth do you mean, Dionysodorus, by 
saying I am at a loss how to deal with it? Or is it 
clear that you mean I am at a loss how to refute it ? 
You must tell me what else your phrase can intend, 

“at a loss how to deal with the arguments.” 

But it is not so very hard to deal with that phrase } 
of yours, he said. Just answer me. 

Before you answer me, Dionysodorus? I protested. 

You refuse to answer ? he said. 

Is it fair ? 

Oh yes, it is fair enough, he replied. 

On what principle? I asked: or is it plainly on 
this one—that you present yourself to us at this 
moment as universally skilled in discussion, and thus 
can tell when an answer is to be given, and when 
not? So now you will not answer a word, because 
you discern that you ought not to 

What nonsense you talk, he said, instead of 
answering as you should. Come, good sir, do as I 
bid you and answer, since you confess to my wisdom. 

Well then, I must obey, I said, and of necessity, 
it seems.; for you are the master here. Now for 
your question. 

Then tell me, do things that “ intend ” have life 
when they intend, or do lifeless things do it too? 

Only those that have life. 
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Tt, eon, pia puxny € EXov 3 Ma Ai’ odK éywrye. 

i oov dpre Tpov, 6 Ti pot voot TO Piya; Ti dAdo 
YE, qv & eyo, 7 efi} paprov dua tHv BAakeiav; 7 
ovK e€ijpaprov, ara Kal Tobro dpbds_ elzov, 
etm@v OTL voet TA pryara ; moTepa 7s eCapiap- 
Tdvew me OU; él yap pa efi} aprov, odde ov 
cEereyters, Katrrep copdos wv, ove’ Exets 6 Tt 
xp T@ Adyw: ei 8 cEjpwaprov, odd’ otrws dpOds 
héyers, ddoxwy ovKk elvar eLapapravew* Kal 

~ > ‘ a“ , ” / > ) 
TavTa ov mpos a mépvaw Eedeyes A€yw. adda 
” ” > 4 s / / \ > uA 
eoixev, ednv ey, @ Avovvaddwpe Te Kai EdOvdnpe, 
obtos pev 6 Adyos ev TabT@ pevew, Kal Ett WoTeEp 
To traAawv KataBadav mintew, Kal woTe TovTO 
py) Taoxew, ovd" b77r0 Tijs dpreTeépas mw TéXVS 
eevpjobar, kat Tatra ovtwot Oavpaorijs et 
eis dxpiBevay Adywv. 

Kai o Krijourmos, @avydoud ye réyer’ » ébn, 
@ dvdpes Oovpio. eire Xiou ei?” ord bev Kal om 
Xalperov dvopaldpuevory ws oddev dyuiv pede Tod 
TapaAnpetv.. 

Kai eye popnbeis, 7) Aowopta yevntat, maw 
Karempaivov TOV Krijourmov Kal elmov: *Q Krijo- 
ume, Kat viv 52) a& pos KAewiav éAeyov, Kal 
mpos ae Tavrd, TAvTO. Aéy, OTL ov yeyvaoners 
Tov €évav TIHVv cogiay, Ort Oavpacia €otiv: GAN’ 
otk eOéderov piv emideiEacbar omovdalovre, 
> \ \ /, a \ > 4 
aAAa tov IIpwréa pipetoBov tov Aiydatiov codt- 

1 Cf. above, 271 c. 

2 Cf. Homer, Od. iv. 385 foll. Proteus was an ancient 
seer of the sea who, if one could catch him as he slept on 
the shore and hold him fast while he transformed himself 


into a variety of creatures, would tell one the intentions of | 
the gods, the fate of absent friends, etc. 
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Now do you know any phrase that has life ? 

Upon my soul, I do not. 

Why then did you ask just now what my phrase 
intended ? 

Of course I made a great mistake, I said; I am 
such a dullard. Or perhaps it was not a Mistake, 
and I was right in saying what I did, that phrases 
intend. Do you say I was mistaken or not? If I 
was not, then you will not refute me, with all your 
skill, and you are at a loss how to deal with the argu- 

ment ; while if I was mistaken, you are in the wrong 
‘here. too, for you assert that there is no such thing 
as making a mistake; and what I say is not aimed 
at what you said last year. But it seems, I went on, 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, that our argument 
remains just where it was, and still suffers from the 
old trouble of knocking others down and then falling 
itself, and even your art has not yet discovered a 
way of avoiding this failure—in spite, too, of the 
wonderful show it makes of accurate reasoning. 

Here Ctesippus exclaimed: Yes, your way of 
discussion is marvellous, you men of Thurii or Chios? 
or wherever or however it is you are pleased to get 
your names ; for you have no scruple about babbling 
like fools. 2 

At this I was afraid we might hear some abuse, 
so I soothed Ctesippus down once more, saying : 
Ctesippus, I repeat to you what I said to Cleinias 
just now, that you do not perceive the wonderful 
nature of our visitors’ skill. Only they are unwilling 
to give us a display of it in real earnest, but treat 
us to jugglers’ tricks in the style of Proteus? the 
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/ 4 A > 4 6 ~ > 5) ~ td 
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nn c a > ~ 73> e > ‘ / 
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) de > , e A Ss > on > , 
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> / > 4 ” / A , 
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1 Cf. Hom. Od. iv. 456. -2 Cf, 282 v. 
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Egyptian adept. So let us take our cue from 
Menelaus,! and not leave hold of these gentlemen 
till they give us a sight of their own serious business. 
I believe something very fine will be found in them 
as soon as they begin to be serious. Come, let us 
beg and exhort and beseech them to let their light 
shine. For my part, then, I am minded to take the 
lead once more in showing what sort of persons I 
pray may be revealed in them: starting from where 
I left off before, I shall try, as best I can, to describe 
what follows on from that, to see if I can rouse them 
to action and make them, in merciful commiseration 
of my earnest endeavour, be earnest themselves. 

Will you, Cleinias, I asked, please remind me of the 
point at which we left off? Now, as far as I can tell, 
it was something like this: we ended by agreeing 
that one ought to pursue wisdom, did we not ?? 

Yes, he said. 

And this pursuit—called philosophy—is an acquir- 
ing of knowledge. Is it not so? I asked. 

Yes, he said. 

Then what knowledge should we acquire if we 


acquired it rightly ? Is it not absolutely clear that 
_ it must be that knowledge which will profit us ? 


Certainly, he said. 
Now will it profit us at all, if we know how to tell, 


as we go about, where the earth has most gold buried 
init? 


Perhaps, he said. 
But yet, I went on, we refuted that former pro- 


| position, agreeing that even if without any trouble 
_ or digging the earth we got all the gold in the world, 
_ we should gain nothing, so that not if we knew how 
_ to turn the rocks into gold would our knowledge 
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be of any worth. For unless we know how to use the 
gold, we found no advantage in it. Do you not 
remember ? I asked. 

Certainly I do, he said. 

Nor, it seems, do we get any advantage from all 
other knowledge, whether of money-making or 
medicine or any other that knows how to make things, 
without knowing how to use the thing made. Is 
it not so? 

He agreed. 

Nor again, if there is a knowledge enabling one 
to make men immortal, does this, if we lack the 
knowledge how to use immortality, seem to bring 
any advantage either, if we are to infer anything 
from our previous admissions. 

On all these points we agreed. 

Then the sort of knowledge we require, fair 
youth, I said, is that in which there happens to be a 
union of making and knowing how to use the thing 
made. 

Apparently, he said. 

So we ought, it seems, to aim at something far 
other than being lyre-makers or possessing that 
kind of knowledge. For in this case the art that 
makes and the art that uses are quite distinct, 
dealing in separation with the same thing; since 
there is a wide difference between the art of 
making lyres and that of harp-playing. Is it 
not so? 

He agreed. 

Nor again, obviously, do we require an art of flute- 
making ; for this is another of the same kind. 

He assented. 

Now in good earnest, I asked, if we were to learn 
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the art of speech-making, can that be the art we 
should acquire if we would be happy ? 

I for one think not, said Cleinias, interposing. 

On what proof do you rely ? I asked. 

I see, he said, certain speech-writers who do not 
know how to use the special arguments composed 
by themselves, just as lyre-makers in regard to their 
lyres : in the former case also there are other persons 
able to use what the makers produced, while being 
themselves unable to make the written speech. 
Hence it is clear that in speech likewise there are two 
distinct arts, one of making and one of using. 

I think you give sufficient proof, I said, that this 
art of the speech-writers cannot be that whose acqui- 
sition would make one happy. And yet I fancied 
that somewhere about this point would appear 
the knowledge which we have been seeking all 
this while. For not only do these speech-writers 
themselves, when I am in their company, impress 
me as prodigiously clever, Cleinias,.but their art 
itself seems so exalted as to be almost inspired. 
However, this is not surprising ; for it is a part of 
the sorcerer’s art, and only slightly inferior to that. 
The sorcerer’s art is the charming of snakes and 
tarantulas and scorpions and other beasts and 
diseases, while the other is just the charming and 
soothing of juries, assemblies, crowds, and so forth. 
Or does it strike you differently ? I asked. 

No, it appears to me, he replied, to be as you say. 

Which way then, said I, shall we turn now? 
What kind of art shall we try ? 

For my part, he said, I have no suggestion. 

Why, I think I have found it myself, I said. 

What is it ? said Cleinias. 
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B KaAewias. ‘H ozparnyixy pow Soxet, ednv eyd 
Téxvn TravTos pGAAov elvar, Hv av tis KTNOdMEVOS 
evoainwy ein. OvdKx Euovye Soxet. lds; Fe 
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yewpeTpat Kal of aoTpovouot Kai ot AoyrotiKoi— 
Onpevtuxol yap eiou Kal obrot: od yap mroLodat 
Ta Siaypdppara Exaorou tovtwy, adda 7. evra 
dvevptoxovow—dre obv xpijo8a adtois odK ém- 
oTdevot, adAa Onpedoas pdvov, mrapadiddacr Sijmrov 
Tots Svahexrixots karaxphobat atrta@y tots <dpy)- 
pLacw, doo. ye a’T@v wn TavTamacw avonroi €iow. 

Kiev, jv 8 eyd, & KddAdote Kai coddrarte 
KAewia: todro ovtTws éxe; 

Ildvu prev obv- Kal of ye otpatnyol, fn, ovTw 
TOV avrov TpoTov, emedav % TOAW Twa Onpedowv- 
Tat 7 otparomedov, mrapadideaat Tots moAutiKots 
_ dvdpaow: avTol yap ouK emioravTat xpijobae 
TovTos, & e€Onpevoav’ woTep, olwat, of opTtuyo- 
Ojpae tots optvyorpogots mapadibdaow. et ow, 
7 5 os, Sedpcba exeivs THs TEXVNS, "rs @ ay 
KTHonTaL } Towjoaca 7 Onpevoapevn avr? al 
EMLOTHGETAL xpjoa, Kai % TowadTn moLjoet 
Has paxapious, aAAnv 84 twa, edn, Cyrynréov 
avTl THS OTpaTHYyUKAS. 





1 je. geometers etc. are not to be regarded as mere 
makers of diagrams, these being only the necessary and 
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Generalship, I replied, strikes me as the art whose 
acquisition above all others would make one happy. 

I do not think so. 

Why not? I asked. 

In a sense, this is an art of hunting men. 

What then ? I said. 

No part of actual hunting, he replied, covers more 
than the province of chasing -and overcoming ; and 
when they have overcome the creature they are 
chasing, they are unable to use it : the huntsmen or 
the fishermen hand it over to the caterers, and so it 
is too with the geometers, astronomers, and cal- 
culators—for these also are hunters in their way, 
since they are not in each case diagram-makers, but 
discover the realities of things —and so, not knowing 
how to use their prey, but only how to hunt, I take 
it they hand over their discoveries to the dialecticians 
to use properly, those of them, at least, who are not 
utter blockheads. 

Very good, I said, most handsome and ingenious 
Cleinias ; and is this really so? 

To be sure it is ; and so, in the same way, with the 
generals. When they have hunted either a city or 
an army, they hand it over to the politicians—since 
they themselves do not know how to use what they 
have hunted—just as quail-hunters, I suppose, hand 
over their birds to the quail-keepers. If, therefore, 
he went on, we are looking for that art which itself 
shall know how to use what it has acquired either in 
making or chasing, and if this is the sort that will 
make us blest, we must reject generalship, he said, 
and seek out some other. 


common machinery for their real business, the discovery of 
mathematical and other abstract truths. 
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KPI. Ti Aé€yets ot, & Ldkpares, exetvo Tod 
peipdxiov Toad?’ edbéyéato; 
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za. dev, & paxdpre, edpouev; aA Hyev 
a A 
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A A 
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obv moAXa Ti av got Adyoune 5 3 emi Sé 8) Thy Bacv- 
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Kal dmepyalopevn, evratba aorep eis AaB pwBov 
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~ ~ a = , 
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crt. What is this, Socrates? Such a pronounce- 
ment from that stripling ! 

soc. You do not believe it is his, Crito ? 

cri. I should rather think not. For I am sure, 
if he spoke thus, he has no need of education from 
Euthydemus or anyone else. 

soc. But then, Heaven help me! I wonder if it 
was Ctesippus who said it, and my memory fails 
me. 
cri. Very like Ctesippus ! 

soc. Well, of this at any rate I am certain, that 
it was neither Euthydemus nor Dionysodorus who 
said it. Tell me, mysterious Crito, was it some 
superior power that was there to speak it? For that 
speech I heard, I am sure. 

crt. Yes, I promise you, Socrates: I fancy it was 
indeed some superior power—very much so. But 
after that, did you go on looking for a suitable art? 
Did you find the one which you had as the object 
of your search, or not ? 

soc. Find it, my good fellow! No, we were in 
a most ridiculous state ; like children who run after 
crested larks, we kept on believing each moment we 
were just going to catch this or that one of the 
knowledges, while they as often slipped from our 
grasp. What need to tell you the story at length? 
When we reached the kingly art, and were examining 
it to see if we had here what provides and produces 
happiness, at this point we were involved in a 
labyrinth : when we supposed we had arrived at the 
end, we twisted about again and found ourselves 
practically at the beginning of our search, and just 
as sorely in want as when we first started on it. 

cri. How did this happen to you, Socrates ? 
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KPI. Ovdxodv Kadds tyiv éddxer, & UoKpares; 
xa. Xd Kpweis, & Kpitwv, éav BovAn axovew 
Kal Ta peTa TadTa ovpBavTa ypiv. avlis yap 
67 maAw éoxoTotpev dé ws: Depe, mavTwv 
apxovoa 7 Baoilixr téxvn TL Hiv amepyalera 
E €pyov, 7 ovdev; Ilavrws Siov, tyets epapev 
mpos adAjAovs. Od Kai od ay tatra gains, & 
Kpitwv ; 
KPI. “Eywye. 
22. Ti odv av gains adris Epyov elvar; womep 
el o€ €yw epwranv, TavTwy apxovoa 7 latpiKy, Dv 
dpxet, TL Epyov mapéxeTar; ov THY vylevay pains; 
KPI. "Eywye. 
zo. Et b€; 7 bperépa TEXVY n yewpyia, mavrov 
292 dpxovea, av  OPXELs Tl epyov dmepyalerac; od 
THY tpopiy av dains THY €k THS ys mapéexew 
piv ; 
KPI. “Hywye. 





1 Cf. Aesch. Septem, 2 ‘*Whoso at helm of the state 
keeps watch upon affairs, guiding the tiller without resting 
his eyelids in sleep.” 
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soc. I will tell you. We took the view that the 
statesman’s and the monarch’s arts were one and the’ 
same. 

cri. Well, what then? 

soc. To this art, we thought, generalship and the 
other arts handed over the management of the 
productions of their own trades, as this one alone 
knew how to use them. So it seemed clear to us 
that this was the one we were seeking, and was the 
cause of right conduct in the state, and precisely 
as Aeschylus’ line} expresses it, is seated alone at 
the helm of the city, steering the whole, command- 
ing the whole, and making the whole useful. 

crt. And surely your notion was a good one, 
Socrates ? 

soc. You shall judge of that, Crito, if you care 
to hear what befell us thereafter. For later 
on we reconsidered it somewhat in this manner : 
Look now, does the monarch’s art, that rules over 
all, produce any effect or not? Certainly it does, 
of course, we said to one another. Would you not 
say so too, Crito? 

cri. I would. 

soc. Then what would you say is its effect? 
For instance, if I were to ask you whether medicine, 
in ruling over all that comes under its rule, has 
any effect to show; would you not say: Yes, 
health ? 

crt. I would. 

soc. And what about your art of agriculture? 
In ruling over all that comes under its rule, what 
effect does it produce ? Would you not say that it 
supplies us with food from the earth ? 

cri. I would. 
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/ mw wv 7 e > ~ / 
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soc. And what of the monarch’s art? In ruling 
over all that comes under its rule, what does it 
produce? Perhaps you are not quite ready with 
the answer. 

cri. I am not indeed, Socrates. 

soc. Nor were we, Crito; yet so much you know, 
that if this is really the one we are seeking, it must 
be beneficial. 

crt. Certainly. 

soc. Then surely it must purvey something good ? 

crt. Necessarily, Socrates. 

soc. And you know we agreed with each other, 
Cleinias and I, that nothing can be good but some 
sort of knowledge. 

cri. Yes, so you told me. 

soc. And it was found that all effects in general 
that you may ascribe to statesmanship—and a great 
many of them there must be, presumably, if the 
citizens are to be made wealthy and free and immune 
from faction—all these things were neither bad nor 
good, while this art must make us wise and impart 
knowledge, if it really was to be the one which 
benefited us and made us happy. 

cri. True: so at al] events you agreed then, by 
your account of the discussion. 

soc. Then do you think that kingship makes men 
wise and good ? 

crt. Why not, Socrates ? 

soc. But does it make all men good, and in all 
things? And is this the art that confers every sort 
poe Serpe nee and carpentry and so 
orth ? 

cri. No, I think not, Socrates. 

soc. Well, what knowledge does it give? What 
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1 Cf. Pindar, Nem. vii. fin. Megara, a colony of Corinth, 
revolted, and when the Corinthians appealed to the sentiment 
attaching to Corinthus, the mythical founder of Megara, 
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use can we make of it? It is not to be a producer 
of any of the effects which are neither bad nor good, 
while it is to confer no other knowledge but itself. 
Shall we try and say what it is, and what use we shall 
make of it? Do you mind if we describe it, Crito, as 
that whereby we shall make other men good ? 

cri. I quite agree. 

soc. And in what respect are we going to have these 
men good, and in what useful? Or shall we venture 
to say they are to make others so, and these again 
others? In what respect they can possibly be good 
is nowhere evident to us, since we have discredited 
all the business commonly called politics, and it is 
merely a case of the proverbial “Corinthus Divine”?; 
and, as I was saying, we are equally or even worse at 
fault as to what that knowledge can be which is to 
make us happy. ; 

cri. Upon my word, Socrates, you got yourselves 
there, it seems, into a pretty fix. 

soc. So then I myself, Crito, finding I had fallen 
into this perplexity, began to exclaim at the top of 
my voice, beseeching the two strangers as though 
I were calling upon the Heavenly Twins to save 
us, the lad and myself, from the mighty wave? of the 
argument, and to give us the best of their efforts, 
and this done, to make plain to us what that know- 
ledge can be of which we must get hold if we 
are to spend the remainder of our lives in a proper 
wa 

cri. Well, did Euthydemus consent to propound 
anything for you? 


the Megarians drove them off. taunting them with using a 
** vain repetition.” 
* Lit. “the big wave that comes in every three.” 
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soc. Why, certainly ; and he began his discourse, 
my good friend, in this very lofty-minded fashion : 

Would you rather, Socrates, that I instructed you 
as to this knowledge which has baffled you all this 
while, or propound that you have it ? 

O gifted sir, I exclaimed, and have you the power 
to do this ? 

Certainly I have, he replied. 

Then for Heaven’s sake, I cried, propound that I 
have it! This will be much easier than learning 
for a man of my age. 

Come then, answer me this, he said: Do you 
know anything ? 

Yes, indeed, I replied, and many things, though 
trifles. 

That is enough, he said; now do you think it 
possible that anything that is should not be just that 
which it actually is ? 

On my soul, not I. 

Now you, he said, know something ¢ 

I do. 

Then you are knowing, if you really know ? 

Certainly, in just that something. 

That makes no difference; you are not under 
a necessity of knowing everything, if you are 
knowing ? 

No, to be sure, I replied ; for there are many other 
things which I do not know. 

Then if you do not know something, you are not 
knowing ? 

Not in that thing, my dear sir. I replied. 

Are you therefore any the less unknowing? Just 
now you said you were knowing ; so here you are, 
actually the very man that you are, and again, 
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not that man, in regard to the same matter and at 
the same time! 

Admitted, Euthydemus, I said: as the saying 
goes, “ well said whate’er you say.” How therefore 
do I know that knowledge which we were seeking ? 
Since forsooth it is impossible for the same thing 
to be so and not be so; by knowing one thing I 
know all ;—for I could not be at once both knowing 
and unknowing ;—and as I know everything I have 
that knowledge to boot: is that your line of argu- 
ment? Is this your wisdom ? 

Yes, you see, Socrates, he said, your own words 
refute you. 

Well, but, Euthydemus, I continued, are you 
not in the same plight? I assure you, so long as I 
had you and this dear fellow Dionysodorus to share 
my lot, however hard, I should have nothing to com- 
plain of. Tell me, you both know some existent 
things, of course, and others you do not ? 

By no means, Socrates, said Dionysodorus. 

How do you mean? I asked: do you then not 
know anything ? 

Oh yes, we do, he said. 

So you know everything, I asked, since you know 
anything ? 

Everything, he replied ; yes, and you too, if you 
know one thing, know all. 

Good Heavens, I cried, what a wonderful state- 
ment! What a great blessing to boast of! And 
the rest of mankind, do they know everything or 
nothing ? 

Surely, he said, they cannot know some things 
and not others, and so be at once knowing and 
unknowing. 
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But what then? I asked. 

All men, he replied, know all things, if they know 
one. 

In the name of goodness, Dionysodorus, I said— 
for now I can see both of you are serious ; before, 
I could hardly prevail on you to be so—do you 
yourselves really know everything? Carpentry, for 
instance, and shoe-making ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And you are good hands at leather-stitching ? 

Why yes, in faith, and cobbling, he said. 

And are you good also at such things as counting 
the stars, and the sand ? 

Certainly, he said: can you think we would not 
admit that also ? 

Here Ctesippus broke in: Be so good, Diony- 
sodorus, he said, as to place some such evidence 
before me as will convince me that what you say 
is true. 

What shall I put forward? he asked. 

Do you know how many teeth Euthydemus has, 


and does Euthydemus know how many you have ? 


Are you not content, he rejoined, to be told that 


_ we know everything? 


No, do not say that, he replied : only tell us this 
one thing more, and propound to us that you speak 
the truth. Then, if you tell us how many teeth each 
of you has, and you are found by our counting to 
have known it, we shall believe you thenceforth in 
everything else likewise. 

Well, as they supposed we were making fun of 
them, they would not do it: only they agreed that 


‘ they knew all subjects, when questioned on them, 


one after the other, by Ctesippus; who, before he 
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had done with them, asked them if they knew 
every kind of thing, even the most unseemly, with- 
out the least reserve; while they most valiantly 
encountered his questions, agreeing that they had 
the knowledge in each case, like boars when driven 
up to face the spears: so that I for my part, Crito, 
became quite incredulous,and had to ask in the end 
if Dionysodorus knew also how to dance.- To which 
he replied: Certainly. 

I do not suppose, I said, that you have attained 
such a degree of skill as to do sword-dancing, or be 
whirled about on a wheel, at your time of life ? 

There is nothing, he said, that I cannot do. 

Then tell me, I went on, do you know everything © 
at present only, or for ever? 

For ever too, he said. 

And when you were children, and were just born, 
you knew ? 

Everything, they both replied together. 

Now, to us the thing seemed incredible: then 
Euthydemus said: You do not believe it, Socrates ? 

I will only say, I replied, that you must indeed 

be clever. 

_ Why, he said, if you will consent to answer me, I 
Mi propound that you too admit these surprising 
acts. 

Oh, I am only too glad, I replied, to be refuted 
in the matter. For if I am not aware of my own 
cleverness, and you are going to show me that I 
know everything always, what greater stroke of 
luck than this could befall me in all my living 
days? 

Then answer me, he said. 

Ask: I am ready to answer. 
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Well then, Socrates, he asked, have you know- 
ledge of something, or not ? 

I have. 

And tell me, do you know with that whereby you 
have knowledge, or with something else ? 

With that whereby I have knowledge: I think 
you mean the soul, or is not that your meaning ? 

Are you not ashamed, Socrates, he said, to ask a 
question on your side when you are being questioned ? 

Very well, I said: but how am I to proceed? I 
will do just as you bid me. When I cannot tell 
what you are asking, is it your order that I answer 
all the same, without asking a question upon it ? 

Why, he replied, you surely conceive some meaning 
in what I say ? 

I do, I replied. 

Answer then to the meaning you conceive to be 
in my words. 

Well, I said, if you ask a question with a different 
meaning in your mind from that which I conceive, 
and I answer to the latter, are you content I should 
answer nothing to the point ? 

For my part, he replied, I shall be content: you, 


however, will not, so far as I can see. 


Then I declare I shall not answer, I said, before 
I get it right. ; 
You refuse to answer, he said, to the meaning you 


_ conceive in each case, because you will go on drivel- 
_ ling, you hopeless old dotard ! 


Here I perceived he was annoyed with me for 


_ distinguishing between the phrases used, when he 
_ wanted to entrap me in his verbal snares. So I 
_ remembered Connus, how he too is annoyed with 
_ me whenever I do not give in to him, with the 
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result that he now takes less trouble over me as 
being a stupid person. So being minded to take 
lessons from this new teacher, I decided that I 
had better give in, lest he should take me for a 
blockhead and not admit me to his classes. So I 
said: Well, if you think fit, Euthydemus, to proceed 
thus, we must do so; in any case I suppose you 
understand debating better than I do—you are 
versed in the method, and I am but a layman. 
Begin your questions, then, over again. 

Now, answer me once more, he said: do you 


_ know what you know by means of something, or 


not? 
’ I do, I replied ; by means of my soul. 
There he is again, he said, answering more than 


_ he is asked. For I am not asking what the means 


is, but only whether you know by some means. 
Yes, I did again answer more than I ought, I said, 


_ through lack of education. But forgive me, and I 


will now simply reply that I know what I know 
by some means. 
By one and the same means always, he asked, or 


_ sometimes by one and sometimes by another ? 


Always, whenever I know, I replied, it is by this 
means. 

There again, he cried, you really must stop adding 
these qualifications. 

But I am so afraid this word “always” may 
bring us to grief. 

Not us, he rejoined, but, if anyone, you. Now 


| answer: do you know by this means always? 


Always, I replied, since I must withdraw the 
““ whenever.” 


Then you always know by this means: that being 
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the case, do you know some things by this means 
of knowing, and some things by another means, or 
everything by this ? 

Boerytitng. by this, I replied; everything, that 
is, that I know. 

There it comes ‘again, he cried; the same 
qualification ! 

Well, I withdraw my “ that is, that I know.” 

No, do not withdraw a single word, he said: I 
ask you for no concession. Only answer me: could 
you know all things if you did not know everything ? 

It would be most surprising, I said. 

Then he went on: You may therefore add on 
now whatever you please: for you admit that you 
know all things. 

It seems I do, I replied, seeing that my “ that I 
know” has no force, and I know everything. 

Now you have also admitted that you know 

-always by the means whereby you know, whenever 
you know—or however you like to put it. For you 
have admitted that you always know and, at the 
same time, everything. Hence it is clear that even 
as a child you knew, both when you were being born 
and when you were being conceived: and before 
you yourself came into being or heaven and earth 
existed, you knew all things, since you always know. 
Yes, and I declare, he said, you yourself will always 
know all things, if it be my pleasure. 

Oh, pray let it be your pleasure, I replied, most 
worshipful Euthydemus, if what you say is really 
true. Only I do not quite trust in your efficacy, 
if your pleasure is not to be also that of your brother 
here, Dionysodorus: if it is, you will probably 
prevail. And tell me, I went on, since I cannot 
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hope in a general way to dispute the statement that 
I know everything with persons so prodigiously 
clever—since it is your statement—how am I to say 
L know certain things, Euthydemus; for instance, 
that good men are unjust? Come, tell me, do I 
know this or not ? 

You know it certainly, he said. 

What? I said. 

That the good are not unjust. 

Quite so, I said: I knew that all the time; but 
that is not what I ask: tell me, where did I learn 
that the good are unjust ? 

Nowhere, said Dionysodorus. 

Then I do not know this, I said. 

You are spoiling the argument, said Euthydemus 
to Dionysodorus, and we shall find that this fellow 
does not know, and is at once both knowing and un- 
At this Dionysodorus reddened. But you, I said, 


_ what do you mean, Euthydemus. Do you find that 


your brother, who knows everything, has not spoken 
aright ? 

I a brother of Euthydemus? quickly interposed 
Dionysodorus. 

Whereupon I said: Let me alone, good sir, till 
Euthydemus has taught me that I know that good 
men are unjust, and do not grudge me this lesson. 

You are running away, Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus; you refuse to answer. 

Yes, and with good reason, | said: for I am 
weaker than either one of you, so I have no scruple 
about running away from the two together. You 
see, I am sadly inferior to Hercules, who was no 
match for the hydra—that she-professor who was 
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1 TIlarpoxdjs secl. Heindorf. 





1 i.e, any kinsman or helper I might summon would only _ 


add to the number of your victims. 
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so clever that she sent forth many heads of de- 
bate in place of each one that was cut off; nor 
for another sort of crab-professor from the sea— 
freshly, I fancy, arrived on shore; and, when the 
hero was so bothered with its leftward barks 
and bites, he summoned his nephew Iolaus to the 
rescue, and he brought him effective relief. But if 
my Iolaus were to come, he would do more harm 
than good.! 

Well, answer this, said Dionysodorus, now you 
have done your descanting: Was Iolaus more 
Hercules’ nephew than yours ? 

I see I had best answer you, Dionysodorus, I 
said. For you will never cease putting questions— 
I think I may say I am sure of this—in a grudging, 
obstructing spirit, so that Euthydemus may not 
teach me that bit of cleverness. 

Then answer, he said. 

Well, I answer, I said, that Iolaus was Hercules’ 
nephew, but not mine, so far as I can see, in any 
way whatever. For Patrocles, my brother, was not 
his father; only Hercules’ brother Iphicles had a 
name somewhat similar to his. 

And Patrocles, he said, is your brother ? 

Certainly, I said: that is, by the same mother, 
but not by the same father. 

Then he is your brother and not your brother. 

Not by the same father, worthy sir, I replied. His 
father was Chaeredemus, mine Sophroniscus. 

So Sophroniscus and Chaeredemus, he said, were 
“ father” ? 

Certainly, 1 said: the former mine, the latter his. 

Then surely, he went on, Chaeredemus was other 
than “ father”? 
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1 Of. Gorgias, 494 a, where “the life of a stone” is given 


as a proverbial example of a life without pleasure or pain. 
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Than mine, at any rate, I said. 

Why then, he was father while being other than 
father. Or are you the same as “the stone”?! 

I fear you may prove that of me, I said, though 
I do not feel like it. 

Then are you other than the stone ? 

Other, I must say. 

Then of course, he went on, if you are other than 
stone, you are not stone? And if you are other 
than gold, you are not gold? 

Quite so. 

Hence Chaeredemus, he said, being other than 
father, cannot be “ father.” 

It seems, I said, that he is not a father. 

No, for I presume, interposed Euthydemus, that 
if Chaeredemus is a father Sophroniscus in his turn, 
being other than a father, is not a father; so that 
you, Socrates, are fatherless. 

Here Ctesippus took it up, observing: And your 
father too, is he not in just the same plight? Is 
he other than my father ? 

Not in the slightest, said Euthydemus. 

What, asked the other, is he the same? 

The same, to be sure. 

I should not like to think he was: but tell me, 
Euthydemus, is he my father only, or everybody 
else’s too? 

_ Everybody else’s too, he replied; or do you 
suppose that the same man, being a father, can be 
no father ? 

I did suppose so, said Ctesippus. 

Well, said the other, and that a thing being gold 
could be not gold? Or being a man, not man? 

Perhaps, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, you. are 
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1 xdmpos Badham: kal pds Mss. 





1 j.e, treating two different things as the same. 
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knotting flax with cotton,! as they say: for it is a 
strange result that you state, if your father is father 
of all. 

He is, though, was the reply. 

Of all men, do you mean? asked Ctesippus, or of 
horses too, and all other animals ? 

Of all, he said. 

And is your mother a mother in the same way? 

My mother too. 

And is your mother a mother of sea-urchins ? 

Yes, and yours is also, he replied. 

So then you are a brother of the gudgeons and 
whelps and porkers. 

Yes, and so are you, he said. 

Then your father is a boar and a dog. 

And so is yours, he said. 

Yes, said Dionysodorus, and it will take you but 
a moment, if you will answer me, Ctesippus, to 
acknowledge all this. Just tell me, have you a dog? 

Yes, a real rogue, said Ctesippus. 

Has he got puppies ? 

Yes, a set of rogues like him. 

Then is the dog their father ? 

Yes, indeed ; I saw him with my own eyes covering 
the bitch. 

' Well now, is not the dog yours? 

Certainly, he said. 

Thus he is a father, and yours, and accordingly 
the dog turns out to be your father, and you a 
brother of whelps. 

Hereupon Dionysodorus struck in again quickly, 
lest Ctesippus should get a word in before him: 
Answer me just one more little point : do you beat 
this dog? 
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Ctesippus laughed and said: My word, yes; 
since I cannot beat you ! 

So you beat your own father ? he said. 

There would be much more justice, though, he 
replied, in my beating yours, for being so ill-advised 
as to beget clever sons like you. Yet I doubt, 
Ctesippus went on, if your father, Euthydemus— 
the puppies’ father—has derived much good from 
this wisdom of yours. 

Why, he has no need of much good, Ctesippus, 
neither he nor you. 

And have you no need either, yourself, Euthy- 
demus ? he asked. 

No, nor has any other man. Just tell me, 
Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick 
man to drink physic when he wants it, or whether 
you consider it not good ; or for a man to go to the 
wars with arms rather than without them. 

With them, I think, he replied: and yet I believe 
you are about to utter one of your pleasantries. 

You will gather that well enough, he said: only 
answer me. Since you admit that physic is good 
. for a man to drink when necessary, surely one ought 
to drink this good thing as much as possible; and 
in such a case it will be well to pound and infuse in it 
a cart-load of hellebore ? 

To this Ctesippus replied : Quite so, to be sure, 
Euthydemus, at any rate if the drinker is as big as 
- the Delphian statue. 

Then, further, since in war, he proceeded, it is 
good to have arms, one ought to have as many 
spears and shields as possible, if we agree that it is a 
good thing ? ; 

Yes, I suppose, said Ctesippus ; and you, Euthy- 
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1 ypiva Badham: xpijuara Mss. 





4 Two fabulous giants (Geryon had three, Briareus fifty, 
pairs of arms). 
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demus, do you take the other view, that it should be 
one shield and one spear ? 

Yes, I do. 

What, he said, and would you arm Geryon also 
and Briareus!in this way? I thought you more of an 
expert than that, considering you are a man-at-arms, 
and your comrade here too ! 

At this Euthydemus was silent; then Dionyso- 
dorus asked some questions on Ctesippus’ previous 
answers, saying: Well now, gold is in your opinion 
a good thing to have ? 

Certainly, and—here I agree—plenty of it too, 
said Ctesippus. 

Well then, do you not think it right to have good 
things always and everywhere ? 

Assuredly, he said. 

Then do you admit that gold is also a good ? 

Why, I have admitted it, he replied. 

Then we ought always to have it, and everywhere, 
and above all, in oneself? And one will be happiest 
if one has three talents of gold in one’s belly, a 
talent in one’s skull, and a stater of gold in each 
eye? 

Well, Euthydemus, replied Ctesippus, they say 
that among the Scythians those are the happiest 
and best men who have a lot of gold in their own 
skulls—somewhat as you were saying a moment ago 
that “ dog” is “ father”’; and a still more marvellous 
thing is told, how they drink out of their skulls 
when gilded, and gaze inside them, holding their 
own headpiece in their hands. 

Tell me, said Euthydemus, do the Scythians and 


men in general see things possible of sight, or things 
impossible ? 
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1 ra Néyovra Stephanus: 7a Aeydueva MSs. 





1 The quibble is on the double meaning of duvara dpav 
—(a) ** possible,” and (bd) ** able to see.”” So in what follows, 
ovyavra héyew ney mean both “the ‘speaking of a silent 
person,” or “speaking of silent things.” 
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Possible, I presume. 

And you do so too? 

I too. 

Then you see our cloaks ? 

Yes. 

And have they power of sight ?? 

Quite extraordinarily, said Ctesippus. 

What do they see? he asked. 

Nothing. Perhaps you do not think they see 
—you are such a sweet innocent. I should say, 
Euthydemus, that you have fallen asleep with your 
eyes open and, if it be possible to speak and at the 
same time say nothing, that this is what you are doing. 

Why, asked Dionysodorus, may there not be a 

ing of the silent ? 

By no means whatever, replied Ctesippus. 

Nor a silence of speaking ? 

Still less, he said. 

Now, when you speak of stones and timbers and 
irons, are you not speaking of the silent ? 

Not if I walk by a smithy, for there, as they say, 
the irons speak and cry aloud, when they are touched ; 
so here your wisdom has seduced you into nonsense. 
But come, you have still to propound me your second 
point, how on the other hand there may be a silence 
of speaking. (It struck me that Ctesippus was speci- 
ally excited on account of his young friend’s presence.) 

When you are silent, said Euthydemus, are you 
not making a silence of all things ? 

Yes, he replied. 

Then it is a silence of speaking things also, if the 
speaking are among all things. 

What, said Ctesippus, are not all things silent ? 

I presume not, said Euthydemus. 
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1 9’ oluac Badham: 6é wo MSS. 
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But then, my good sir, do all things speak ? 

Yes, I suppose, at least those that speak. 

But that is not what I ask, he said: are all things 
silent or do they speak ? 

Neither and both, said Dionysodorus, snatching 
the word from him: I am quité sure that is an 
answer that will baffle you! 

At this Ctesippus, as his manner was, gave a 
mighty guffaw, and said: Ah, Euthydemus, your 
brother has made the argument ambiguous with 
his “ both,”’ and is worsted and done for. 

Then Cleinias was greatly delighted and laughed, 
so that Ctesippus felt his strength was as the strength 
of ten: but I fancy Ctesippus—he is such a rogue— 
had picked up these very words by overhearing the . 
men themselves, since in nobody else of the present 
age is such wisdom to be found. 

So I remarked: Why are you laughing, Cleinias, 
at such serious and beautiful things ? 

What, have you, Socrates, ever yet seen a beauti- 
ful thing ? asked Dionysodorus. 

Yes, I have, I replied, and many of them, Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Did you find them different from the beautiful, 
he said, or the same as the beautiful ? 

Here I was desperately perplexed, and felt that 
I had my deserts for the grunt I had made: how- 
ever, I replied that they were different from the 
beautiful itself, though each of them had some 
beauty present with it. 

So if an ox is present with you, he said, you are an 
ox, and since I am now present with you, you are 
- Dionysodorus. 

Heavens, do not say that ! I cried. 
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But in what way can one thing, by having a differ- 
ent thing present with it, be itself different ? 

Are you at a loss there? I asked: already I was 
attempting to imitate the cleverness of these men, 
I was so eager to get it. 

Can I help being at a loss, he said, I and likewise 
everybody else in the world, in face of what cannot 
be ? 


What is that you say, Dionysodorus? I asked: 
is not the beautiful beautiful, and the ugly ugly ? 

Yes, if it seems so to me, he replied. 

Then does it seem so ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Then the same also is the same, and the different 
different? For I presume the different cannot be 
the same; nay, I thought not even a child would 
doubt that the different is different. But, Dionyso- 
dorus, you have deliberately passed over this one 
point ; though, on the whole, I feel that, like crafts- 
men finishing off each his special piece of work, 
= two are carrying out your disputation in excellent 
style. 

Well, he asked, do you know what is ‘each 
craftsman’s special piece of work? First of all, 
whose proper task is it to forge brass? Can you 
tell ? 

I can: a brazier’s. 

Well, again, whose to make pots ? 

A potter’s. 

Once more, whose to slaughter and skin, and after 
cutting up the joints to stew and roast ? 

A caterer’s, I said. 

Now, if one does one’s proper work, he said, one 
will do rightly ? 
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1 The Greek words follow a usual form of prayer or hymn — 
to the gods. ' 
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Yes, to be sure. 

And is it, as you say, the caterer’s proper work to 
cut up and skin? Did you admit this or not? 

I did so, I replied, but pray forgive me. 

It is clear then, he proceeded, that if someone 
slaughters the caterer and cuts him up, and then stews 
or roasts him, he will be doing his proper work ; and if 
he hammers the brazier himself, and moulds the 
potter, he will be doing his business likewise. 

Poseidon! I exclaimed, there you give the finishing- 
touch to your wisdom. I wonder if this skill could 
ever come to me in such manner as to be my very 
own. 

Would you recognize it, Socrates, he asked, if it 
came to be your own ? 

Yes, if only you are agreeable, I replied, without 
a doubt. 

Why, he went on, do you imagine you perceive 
what is yours ? 

Yes, if I take your meaning aright: for all my 
hopes arise from you, and end in Euthydemus 
here. 

Then tell me, he asked, do you count those things 
yours which you control and are free to use as you 
please? For instance, an ox or a sheep,—would 
you count these as yours, if you were free to sell or 
bestow them, or sacrifice them to any god you chose ? 
And things which you could not treat thus are not 
yours ? 

Hereupon, since I knew that some brilliant result 
was sure to bob up from the mere turn of the 
questions, and as I also wanted to hear it as quickly 
as possible, I said: It is precisely as you say; only 
such things are mine. 
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1 *A@nvala Cobet: ’A@nva mss. 





1 Zeus was the ancestral or tutelary god of the Dorians. 
2 Cf. Eurip. Jon, 64-75. Apollo begot Ion upon Creusa, 
daughter of Erechtheus. 
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Well now, he went on; you call those things 
animals which have life ? 

Yes, I said. 

And you admit that only those animals are yours 
which you are at liberty to deal with in those various 
ways that I mentioned just now ? 

I admit that. 

Then—after a very ironical pause, as though he 
were pondering some great matter—he proceeded : 
Tell me, Socrates, have you an ancestral Zeus 1? 

Here I suspected the discussion was approaching 
the point at which it eventually ended, and so I 
tried what desperate wriggle I could to escape 
from the net in which I now felt myself entangled. 
My answer was: I have not, Dionysodorus. 

What a miserable fellow you must be, he said, 
and no Athenian at all, if you have neither ancestral 
gods, nor shrines, nor anything else that denotes a 
gentleman ! 

Enough, Dionysodorus; speak fair words, and 
don’t browbeat your pupil! For I have altars and 
shrines, domestic and ancestral, and everything else 
of the sort that other Athenians have. 

Then have not other Athenians, he asked, their 
ancestral Zeus ? 

None of the Ionians, I replied, give him this title, 
neither we nor those who have left this city to 
settle abroad: they have an. ancestral Apollo, 
because of Ion’s parentage.2, Among us the name 
“ ancestral ” is not given to Zeus, but that of “ house- 
ward ” and “ tribal,” and we have a tribal Athena. 

That will do, said Dionysodorus ; you have, it 
seems, Apollo and Zeus and Athena. 

Certainly, I said. 
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1 yedXGvres . . . Kporobvres . . . xalpovres Badham: yeAavre 
+ + » KporouUvte , . . xalpovTe MSS, 
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Then these must be your gods? he said. 

My ancestors, I said, and lords. 

Well, at least, you have them, he said: or have 
you not admitted they are yours? 

I have admitted it, I replied: what else could 
I do? 

And are not these gods animals? he asked: 
you know you have admitted that whatever has life 
is an animal. Or have these gods no life ? 

They have, I replied. 

Then are they not animals ? 

Yes, animals, I said. 

And those animals, he went on, you have admitted 
to be yours, which you are free to bestow and sell 
and sacrifice to any god you please. 

I have admitted it, I replied ; there is no escape 
for me, Euthydemus. 

Come then, tell me straight off, he said; since 
you admit that Zeus and the other gods are yours, 
are you free to sell or bestow them or treat them 
just as you please, like the other animals ? 

Well, Crito, here I must say I was knocked out, 
as it were, by the argument, and lay speechless ; 
then Ctesippus rushed to the rescue and—Bravo, 
Hercules! he cried, a fine argument ! 

Whereat Dionysodorus asked : Now, do you mean 
that Hercules is a bravo, or that bravo is Hercules? © 

Ctesippus replied: Poseidon, what a frightful use 
of words! I give up the fight: these two are 
invincible. 

Hereupon I confess, my dear Crito, that every- 
one present without exception wildly applauded the 
argument and the two men, till they all nearly died 
of laughing and clapping and rejoicing. For their 
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previous successes had been highly acclaimed one 
by one, but only by the devotees of Euthydemus ; 
whereas now almost the very pillars of the Lyceum 
took part in the joyful acclamations in honour of 
the pair. For myself, I was quite disposed to 
admit that never had I set eyes on such clever 
people, and I was so utterly enthralled by their 
skill that I betook myself to praising and congratulat- 
ing them, and said: Ah, happy pair! What amazing 
genius, to acquire such a great accomplishment so 
| quickly and in so short a time! Among the many 
| fime points in your arguments, Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, there is one that stands out in 

icular magnificence—that you care not a jot 
for the multitude, or for any would-be important or 
famous people, but only for those of your own sort. 
And I am perfectly sure that there are but a few 
persons like yourselves who would be satisfied with 
these arguments: the rest of the world regard them 
only as arguments with which, I assure you, they 
would feel it a greater disgrace to refute others 
than to be refuted themselves. And further, there 
is at the same time a popular and kindly feature in 
your talk: when you say there is nothing either 
beautiful, or good, or white, and so on, and no 
difference of things at all, in truth you simply 
stitch up men’s mouths, as you expressly say you 
do; while as to your apparent power of stitching 
up your own mouths as well, this is a piece of agree- 
able manners that takes off any offence from your 
talk. But the greatest thing of all is, that this 
faculty of yours is such, and is so skilfully contrived, 
that anyone in the world may learn it of you in a 
very short time; this fact I perceived myself by 
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watching Ctesippus and observing how quickly he 
was able to imitate you on the spot. Now, in so 
far as your accomplishment can be quickly imparted, 
it is excellent ; but for public discussions it is not 
suitable: if I may advise you, beware of talking 
before a number of people, lest they learn the whole 
thing in a trice and give you no credit for it. The 
best thing for you is to talk to each other by your- 
selves, in private; failing that, if a third person is 
present, it must be someone who will pay you a 
good fee. And if you are prudent you will give 
this same counsel to your pupils also—that they 
are never to converse with anybody except you 
and each other. For it is the rare, Euthydemus, 
that is precious, while water is cheapest, though 
best, as Pindar! said. But come, I said, see if 
er can admit both me and Cleinias here to your 
class. 

This, Crito, was our conversation, and after ex- 
changing a few more words we went off. Now you 
must arrange to join us in taking lessons from the 
pair; for they say they are able to teach anyone 
who is willing to pay good money, and that no sort 
of character or age—and it is well that you especially 
should be told that they promise that their art is 
no hindrance to money-making—need deter anyone 
from an easy acquisition of their wisdom. 

cri. Indeed, Socrates, I love listening, and would 
be glad to learn from them; but I am afraid I am 
one of the sort who are not like Euthydemus, but 
who, as you described them just now, would prefer 
being refuted to refuting with such arguments. 
Now, although I feel it is absurd to admonish you, 


1 Cf. Pindar, Ol. i., which begins—Apicrov per vdwp. 
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I wish nevertheless to report to you what was told 
me just now. Do you know, one of the people who 
had left your discussion came up to me as I was 

a stroll—a man who thinks himself very 
wise, one of those who are so clever at turning 
out speeches for the law-courts —and said: Crito, 
do you take no lessons from these wise men? No, 
in truth, I replied: there was such a crowd that, 
though I stood quite close, I was unable to catch 
what was said. Well, let me tell you, he said, it 
was something worth hearing. What was it? I 
asked. You would have heard the disputation of 
men who are the most accomplished of our day in 
that kind of speaking. To this I replied: Well, 
what did they show forth to you? Merely the sort 
of stuff, he said, that you may hear such people 
babbling about at any time—making an inconsequent 
ado about matters of no consequence (in some such 
parlance he expressed himself). Whereupon—Well, 
all the same, I said, philosophy is a charming thing. 
Charming is it, my dear innocent? he exclaimed : 
nay, a thing of no consequence. Why, had you been in 
that company just now, you would have been filled 
with shame, I fancy, for your particular friend: he 
was so strangely willing to lend himself to persons 
who care not a straw what they say, but merely 
fasten on any phrase that turns up. And these, as 
I said just now, are the heads of their profession 
to-day. But the fact is, Crito, he went on, the 
business itself and the people who follow it are 
worthless and ridiculous. Now, in my opinion, 
Socrates, he was not right in decrying the pursuit ; 
he is wrong, and so is anyone else who decries it : 


1 The allusion is probably to Isocrates. 
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though I must say I felt he was right in blaming 
the readiness to engage in discussion with such 
people before a large company. 

soc. Crito, these people are very odd. But I 
do not yet know what answer I shall give you. Of 
which party was he who came up to you and blamed 
philosophy? Was he one of those who excel in 
the contests of the courts, an orator; or of those 
who equip the orators for the fray, a composer of 
the speeches they deliver in their contests ? 

cri. Nothing of an orator, I dare swear, nor do I 
think he has ever appeared in court: only he is 
reputed to know about the business, so they declare, 
and to be a clever person, and compose clever 
speeches. ; 

soc. Now I understand: it was of these people 
that I was just now going to speak myself. They 
are the persons, Crito, whom Prodicus described as 
the border-ground between philosopher and _politi- 
cian, yet they fancy that they are the wisest of all 
mankind, and that they not merely are but are 
thought so by a great many people ; and accordingly 
they feel that none but the followers of philosophy 
stand in the way of their universal renown. Hence 
they believe that, if they can reduce the latter 
to a status of no esteem, the prize of victory will by 
common consent be awarded to them, without dis- 
pute or delay, and their claim to wisdom will be won. 
For they consider themselves to be in very truth the 
wisest, but find that, when caught in private conversa- 
tion, they are cut off short by Euthydemus and his 
set. This conceit of their wisdom is very natural, 
since they regard themselves as moderately versed 
in philosophy, and moderately too in politics, on 
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quite reasonable grounds: for they have dipped 
into both as far as they needed, and, evading all 
risk and struggle, are content to gather the fruits 
of wisdom. 

cri. Well, now, do you consider, Socrates, that 
there is anything in what they say? It is not to 
be denied that these men have some colour for their 
statements. 

soc. Yes, that is so, Crito; colour rather than 
truth. It is no easy matter to persuade them that 
either people or things, which are between two 
other things and have a certain share of both, if 
compounded of bad and good are found to be better 
than the one and worse than the other; but if 
compounded of two good things which have not the 
same object, they are worse than either of their 
components in relation to the object to which each 
of them is adapted; while if they are compounded 
of two bad things which have not the same object, 
and stand between them, this is the only case 
where they are better than either of the two things 
of which they have a share. Now if philosophy 
and the statesman’s business are both good things, 
and each of them has a different object, and if these 
persons, partaking of both, are between them, their 
claims are nought; for they are inferior to both: 
if one is good and the other bad, they are better 
than the one and worse than the other: while if 
both are bad, in this case there would be some truth 
in their statement, but in any other case there is 
none. Now I do not think they will admit either 
that both these things are bad, or that one is bad and 
the other good: the truth is that these people, 
partaking of both, are inferior to both in respect of 
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the objects for which statesmanship and philosophy 
are important; and while they are really in the 
third place they seek to be accorded the first. How- 
ever, we ought to be indulgent towards their 
ambition and not feel annoyed, while still judging 
them to be what they actually are. For we should 
be glad of anyone, whoever he may be, who says 
anything that verges on good sense, and labours 
steadily and manfully in its pursuit. 

crt. Now I myself, Socrates, as 1 so often tell 
you, am in doubt about my sons, as to what I am to 
do with them. The younger is as yet quite small ; 
but Critobulus is already grown up, and needs 
someone who will be of service to him. When I 
am in your company, the effect on me is such as 
to make me feel it is mere madness to have taken 
ever so much pains in various directions for the good 
of my children—first in so marrying that they 
should be of very good blood on their mother’s side ; 
then in making money so that they might be as 
well off as possible; while I have neglected the 
training of the boys themselves. But when I 
glance at one of the persons who profess to educate 
people, I am dismayed, and feel that each one of 
them, when I consider them, is wholly unsuitable— 
to tell you the truth between ourselves. So that I 
cannot see how I am to incline the lad towards 
philosophy. 

soc. My dear Crito are you not aware that in 
every trade the duffers are many and worthless, 
whereas the good workers are few and worth any 
price? Why, do you not hold athletics, and money- 
making, and rhetoric, and generalship, to be fine 
things ? 
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ert. Certainly I do, of course. 

soc. Well then, in each of these, do you not see 
most men making a ridiculous show at their respective 
tasks ? 

cri. Yes, I know: what you say is perfectly true. 

soc. Then will you yourself on this account eschew 
all these pursuits, and not let your son have anything 
to do with them ? 

cri. No, there would be no good reason for that, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then avoid at least what is wrong, Crito: 
let those who practise philosophy have their way, 
whether they are helpful or mischievous ; and when 
you have tested the matter itself, well and truly, 
if you find it to be a poor affair, turn everyone 
you can away from it, not only your sons: but if 
you find it to be such as I think it is, pursue and 
ply it without fear, both you, as they say, and yours. 
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in South Italy, painter (c. 450- 
370 B.c.), 123 . 
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Vol. VI. W.C.Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. (Vols. 
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Srraso: Greocrapuy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I 
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